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THE following Extracts are made from the official 
"Bepcntsof the Inspectors appointed to viait Schools receiving 
GovenuncDt assistance, in order to aecure the fulfilment of 
tlie olijeets of the grants. 

It is the duty of the Inspectors to examine Teacher:* 
upiring to receive Certificates, which entitle them to an 
! of salary, in proportion to that given by their 
mployers ; and to ascertain that the Pupil Teachers 
g^wlio, under certain circumstances, are apprenticed to the 
Master or Mistress of the School for five years, with no 
lowtince increaaiag from ten to twenty pounds per an- 
; — the Teachers to whom they are apprenticed being 
■ntitled to a yearly allowance for their special inatmc- 
ltian,)are receiving and profiting by the stipulated advantages, 
md are doing their part, hy good conduct, to deserve the 
mnal payments. 

The Inspectors in no way interfere with the principles on 

which each School is estahliahed. All those who are 

pointed to inspect Church of England Schools are clergy- 

and other religious bodies have an opportunity of 

objecting to the appointment of any particular individual. 

The opinions and collected experience of a number ol 

a of education, who spend their whole time in going from 

leliool to school, and have thus the means of observing the 

iTeeoIts of every variety ot manag;ement and mode of instruc- 



tion, cannot fail lo be Taluable, The Volumes from whicli 
the Sdcctiuns are made, are far tmi numemue and too 
ponderous for general circulation ; and coutaiu so much 
matter whieh is utterly uninteresting to plain practical 
1^-u^kta'g. that the idea suggested itself of undertaking u 
Selection wluch might, in the compass of a small Volume. 
plate within the reach of tbe Teachers und ManagerB of 
remote and friendleea Schools, some of the more geaerally 
practical portions, and such as give at the same time an 
insight into the advances made of Uite in the education of 
the poor. 

The difficulty of selecting, where there was sn mucli to 
choose from, ha* in some instances been great, and luis 
'jceasionally caused repetition. There are also apparent 
inconaisteacies, which will easily be accounted for when 
the circumstances under wluch the Refmrta were written 
are considered. Many of the Schools, pFUlicularly those 
mentioned in the earlier Reports, had hitherto met with few 
advantages ; whilst in the later Volumes there are sensible 
miu-ks of progress. The various views taken by difierenC 
individuals cause in some instances a diversity, which bow- 
ever adds to the pmctieal value of the whole, as supplying 
hints suited lo various minds . Another cause of diversity is 
the reference to Schools connected with diiferent bodies ; 
whether National, British, or belonging to the Established 
or Vtiiv Churches of Scotland, or to any other religious 
society ; each having its own peculiar rules with regard to 
religious instruction. We hope therefore that each reader 
will find something which he will feel to be adapted t< 

1 peculiar wants, or to the circumstances of the So 
in which he is interested. 



Happily Uiere appears to he a gradually increasing con- 
ioa that no one can be a good achooLmaster, who is not 
an of religious principles and moral character, and at 
'same time a man whti knows how to encourage tlii; 
d and kindly feelings in hie pupils, and to give theni in 
^intereet in his inaCructionB. Experience shows that seTcrity 
a fails, where kindnefis begets obedience and prepartB 
! mind for better things. The more ignorant of grxMl 
d instructed in evil children are when they come under a 
re ; particularly if they have been neglected, or 
rsbly treated l>efore ; the more they will require, and 
^qucotly repay, gentle and affectionate treatment. Even 
; severity does not produce rebeUioua conduct, wt' 
11 painful evidences of its bad effects in ttie fright*-!!- 
s with which the children watch their teacher's 
mfcnts. eadi one in dread of being the next victim of 
The following is tbe testimony of one of the 
) on this subject. 
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poo tbfl childreu ; ud- oo Um other huuJ to wbut 
VHnoa iuiD»IiT« to iU inlUatlini and tbe mutrr (i 
eerfuJ upoct ofume ichoola, Andio tlio «m-rjDi 
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jfinilljt Hid ulu-aclU labordliutioa hhonld )ie dnpided in 

Uaaat ptltTK»e. ItitjmlnraxUmonttmpltlKtbtmotaiT: 
unAiroanil'lG, otOeA iatn aptmtiaa M 
in tbauiqCuDDDBbyikdiuJjnpAtitiDii, 
10 uie ^7 vme of the Khoolmuterv v4tb whom 1 haro oonvpneil an tJu aubjwt 
or criT|HV>l pUTudhmanC, nera It not (or the gnLtitj of ihe ratv^tt mvolvediv 
Uimu, voiUd Bvpeiv lo me oat n Jitblo liuUcmu^ In tomd muei long-DontiDiied 
oiiiuim fawi Iwen nrgad io iU bTour, in -ollien I biie beeo laid uF Um eiQ diipo- 
■ieanaafUioDluldreiiuidlbaSiitiml dnluega of Oa diatriot. la all 1 iutra tell 
tbarDkjHHBOQ tobtf jt WAnt nftdopar ot ofprDfeHunulBkUlia thanLOBbar. To 
oierfliifl jm flu7 rnond aecenduioj' in « idiool la, in faat, an art oat to l>e ae- 
qtiirad wlthaut frtnidr* or praaliud withDut tba ei«rciBa of jadf^ment and aelf- 
dftiinL Ubdj initanoea are preaaut I-a mj nilnd in whirh thene qnBlildeg haia 
Iwen Btritingly eianipUBed. I oan roooll to £17 reoolleotion man wlitue ChriBlJan 

■lul; Ihay have nndenakan, or onwartiiy of It. In the reltlion which hue £">"" 
up belwe»n diem and tha chiiftan inlTDBted tf> their diu|[e. 1 have reoagniei>d 
a parantal vonUdsiuie aad aSlwtion. I have markeA (he ohaerfoJ atten^n nilh 
tthiph tha ingtruotioni of the master are Usteaed lo, and the pleaelti* with nhidi 
(he aspn-Msiiio af Ilia apprpbaCicn ia receiTed ; and wban hii band iiB4 Tested an 
lite liewl of aama hapaful aafaalar and tlia bjnOiar iianaelnjU. name and chaarM 
omilo eiahaoged between th&m, have bama t«9tjmanj ta bh»f mutual goadwill ; 



the halt intBFeats of edncalioa > 
tlie oharaeter of the aohoobnul 
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The Rev. J. Clay, Cliapliun of the County House of 
Correction at Preston, says of the children under his care : — 

J'Beiiara tae that the 'Uw of kin^naBB,' aa cloqaantlf enfaraed bj tlio 

ieHTDod Recarder of Ipawioh, aan du, bj the I>ivine blaaain^, muah good aran in 
a prieoD. It wee ueT Ulat tbaaa abildr^a atood moat ia need of readiuj; and 

t]ui Hair Scripturas— theji ■loudniaiit in-naadofirhat hadnaiarrDlappraached 
ueh, aofboEi, anjl humamae Chair liearta aud daoirsB. I 



B oued fcr them, or doired, for their own Hkea^ 
I tk*t they iliuiild learD lotpeik and da thLDp thiC us tl^t. I endrsToorDd ti> 
ttslw— Out then wore people who felt for tbtio, nho pitied 
W ihaa, trho loved tham i who innieBtly denrAd to promote thflir hikppiheaB botb 
P "hsni ud berealter. Hicgc endesionn nsre not imfluccenhil ; And Iftnuidtliel 

gt of rvpfloCence end emendnieat. X moet THut the temptelioa to dwell 
jet I vroold beg to shf one word laatBt \ix., tbat wluit«rtr 
refl4 hea been greoted to us in regard to the refonnetiaii of 
it dates &OID the (line when, eeyen or bright jan ago, at nj 
, our Oourt of tinitrter Seeeioiifi aboliibeJ (he pniiiiihmeiit of 



V.And this is said of young persons who, of all others, have 
I been spokcD of as those for whom no treatment could he 
W too severe : and it is not a hasty opinicm, but the result i 
I the careful experience of years. 

t good school, the main object will always 
|: religious and moral education, accompanied by such in^ 

a will assist the child in the right performance of the 
li\'aiioiis duties and in the bearing of tlie various struggles 
I of life, whether at home or in his daDy labour ; at the same 
I time Eeeking to communicate a taste for such innocent 
I reading and employmeat as may add to the pleasures of 
;, and tend to preserve the man from the temptstions 
|<af the Pubhc House, and to render the society of parents. 
I "brothers, sisters, wife and children, more attractive than 
f that of idle and vicious companions. It is very important 
f dtat the minds of children should be well stored with simple 
L'sacred poetry and passages of scripture, which ebould be 
I daily until they are thoroughly learned, so as to 

■ Seforl <if Ihr Proaiili*}! qfa Qt<ifBn»et dh At mlguC if PrruanUci axil 
------ - . «* uKi ll)l» D«., 1851: p. e7 
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desirable that boys should know something of 
Mechanics, of which the principles oie to be found in the 
higher books of most of the School Reading series. 
erally, the secular lessons of both boys and girls should 
?gulated by the kind of employment in which the child 
likely to be engaged in after life. 

The attention of girb should be frequently called to the 
duties of child, sister, wife and mother, in making home 
comfortable : and to little objects of domestic management. 
■uch as cooking, economy, cleanliness, buying, cutting out, 
making and mending clothes, &c. There Is a Reading 
Book in the Irish Series, intended for Female Schools, 
which contains much that is uaeful, but not all that is most 
needed, and with which every cottage giil should be famihar. 
The Finchley Manuals of Cooking and Housework are very 
good : and the Manuals of Needle-work, published by the 
British and Foreign School Society should be in the hands 
«f the Schoolmistress : but perhaps such instruction is best 

iparted, In familiar conversations or oral lessons, by a 
sible teacher who is herself conversant with such useful 

easy to speak particularly of the very ni 
lesson books which have been given to the publi( 
.Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
British and Foreign School Society, and the Irish Board 
of Education, have each a series of Reading Books ; and 
there are ax series, at least, published in Scotland. In 
some of the latter, it has been thought that examples of 
uncieat heathen heroism nught well have been spared ; 
they have httle in accordance with the right teaching 
if Christian cbildreD, who have barely time whilst under 
ition to learn that which ia moat essential of the true 
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ad useful. Sometimes ulso there appears a tune i>f worldly 
fprudence and wisdom in the moral les^ns. This fault i= 
often also found in failles ; and it should be most carefnlly 
guarded against, for children aliould always have the highest 
motives placed hefore them, to the exclusion, as much as 
poamble. of all otliers. In sume curly Heading Books, 
devotioiud sentences have very injudiciously heen introduced 
as lessons for young children in joining words of three or 
four letters. Excellent as they may be to be read and 
explained and committed to memory, the act of puzzling 
over the letters must destroy their beauty and aU the right 
associations which the children might have with them. 
Perhaps, of the Scottish hooks, M'CuUoch's and those of 
the Scottish School Book Association are the best. 7'here 
is however probably no lesson book where an earnest 
teacher will not think it sometimes desirable to make 
omissions or alterations in the order of reading : and he 
should always make himself acquainted with the lesson 
hefore he hears the children read it, in order to be prepared 
with the necessary explanation. TTiere are also books on 
sipecial objects, as Grammar. Geography, History, Natural 
History, Mechanics, Arithmetic, Music and Dravnng. In 
most of the Reading series, enough of the iive fir^t will be 
found for most elementary schools. It may perhaps be well 
to mention Tate's Arithmetic as excellent for beginners ; 
and the Irish Treatise on Arithmetic as containing every- 
thing which the Teacher is likely to require. Richards' 
Examples are good. 

The Parallel Desks, spoken of in p^e 287. will be found 
very useful. They should be arranged in groups of four or 
five, (each being long enough for six or seven children 1 
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The G«]fen aBaded ki ^ ftmnerf ta a »■ 
■Up* luin^ ftuai tbe ioor. la mbk a 
Ssed oD die fmnt □! eicb iiap. hs'Ha^ iri 
die next itrwJdtSiren: hat en liii 
mt osiallT eit na tfae steps t&rin8cN«^ Tbe jwste ^boold 
ocRsae ID be^ht lu«iu<k t&r baeh fcr tte tUme **■**—' 

Tltr qU OHtook of m-^^r^ cai&freB nrpai W nite. 
UkI Rad witkMt nBdnstaMS^ Jart mt i« aWi» ■>; at- 
cnqiCt OB the part «f Oe Tkacka- to opkn. <f (D MOBluii 
vhetber Ae 1 1— Bag hac rcMwcyri * ^gte »t« to Aie aund 
of Ae chSd, Hv dECnaeng nfn|Ki1«Bci w ife atoasXj 
br a bigfaer qaaESoitaon fcr teaeli^ b •ckaowkd^td. 

Our cfaeciema aic far nw nsilj aatif&d bv ccflecting 
to^^bcT ■ number of c&ildrai. or CTvn bv uirollii^ tbeir 
B tiie books of OUT scbook. withoal eDquiring shat 
Aej actaa% team diai is goixl and asefol ; aiid then we 
tt edn^tioii docs not <K) itt pnn in Ike 
premittDD of oiiae. But U ie iwt icttding or writing ur 
arilluiKbc or giammar or v^t^nph^ or hiatoiy which foima 
tbe diajwler, or makes a gcod caembin' of society. TTiese 
tibings may ooly give a frenter power for evil, if Boch 
instruction be ooaddered as the sole means of education, 
and be allowed to stand alone, withont any regulating 
principlea of action, or aids for their emplajnnent ii 
purposes. 

The followiug extracts are from ■' Reformatoiy School^ 

mtUitJ Sfdwlt, (hf the Children or 
rt Ha Jnioiila OffmdiYi ^ I.T Mm7 C 
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PREFACE Xlll. 

a very valuable work, and one containing a large body of 
information obtained from those who have the best means 
of observing tke state of the class of children to whom it 
refers. 

"If we form our judgment only from the 'reading and writing' tests, we 



may doubt whether ignorance has so much to do with crime as is generally 

supposed. But of the danger of trusting to such records, which, however care- 
fully made, cannot give an idea of the real condition of the subjects of them, 
Mr. Pearson gives the following caution : — 

** *The returns received from the prisons as to the state of the acquirements 
and education of prisoners, are to a surprising extent in contradiction to what 
I believe-to'be tiie actual facts of the case. The amount of instruction a child 
has received when brought into gaol is by no means to be estimated by the 
answers he gives, and the answers the chaplains return. The juvenile classes of 
thieves are the most subtile, crafty, acute, mendacious body you can possibly 
imagine. They are perfectly aware that they are now objects of great compas- 
sion ; that ignorance is supposed to be the cause of their position. For the 
purpose of the prison returns the question to them is, ' Can you read ? ' * No ! ' — 
* Can you write ? * 'No ! * Prisoners reconunend themselves to the compassion of 
the officers of the prison, who place them under the chaplain, and the school- 
master of the prison. In the course of a month or two they acquire a degree of 
intelligence, and a capacity for reading and writing, which would seem to show 
that the prison school far surpasses any other seminary for education that the 
mind can conceive of, such is the rapidity of their progress. But let them get 
into the world again, and be brought again to prison, the same questions are put 
to them, — * Can you read ? ' * No.* * Can you write ? ' * No.' — I have been from my 
earliest infancy a devoted, advocate for education ; but I am satisfied that the 
cause of juvenile crime is not the absence of education ; and that any education of 
the children of the labouring classes that is not accompanied with industrial 
training, and their actual employment in manu^ and useful labour, will entirely 
fail in checking the grovrth of crime.' 

"Instead, then, of referring to the ordinary educational statistics, let us avail 
ourselves of the carefully analysed records of chaplains of gaols, from which we 
shall also be able to gather not only the degree, but the nature of the education 
the prisoners have* received. 

"Though it may be impossible from mere statistic tables to form a true estimate 
of the real relation between ignorance and crime in this country, — so variable 
are the criterions of which such tables are founded, so easily may the most 
accurate be led into error by the misstatement, intentional or otherwise, of the 
prisoners, — ^yet the testimony of such a man as Mr. Clay, who for more than 
quarter of a century has been anxiously and watchfully frdfilling the painful yet 
most important duties of Chaplain, at the Preston House of Correction, must be 
entitled to great weight. The wise and careful manner in which, by judicious 
questions and skilful experiments, he has ascertained the nature of the instruc- 
tion which his prison inmates had received, will show that the mere statement 
of the numbers who can read or write well, indifferently or not at aU, will give a ; 
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Dot ]wi know UiD BiuDe of Ihs Queen?' *Priziiw Albert, iaitootP' I tutn 
oODTcrKd with 1,3(11 menud bn^i. ">d 287 wamenindgicli.ootofabatit 3,000, 

giriAaoino^kbleofrKflinngiiiiindamHEiaaflinHtnictiob, iJinltoKpeftk toliam 
of Tirtoe, liop, iaiquitf , or boliueu. wa4 14 speaJi to thfim in uk onknown toiigiw. 
Thej bun A TB^B imprcoaion of the iiomortahty of tiiB aotd, ud that when 
thflj leave this vrarld for nnother tbej will be rewaxded ar pgni'hed, b 
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Ignorant of the Saviour'B iucbb, and unable to repeat the 
Lopd'i YnjtT 

Knowing tha HaTiour'* name, and able to ropsat Iba 
Lori'a Prays f, more or Ipsa imperfertlj 

Acquainted with thB elemBntat; Irutbi of religion 

Foucuing that gensnl knowledgB 1et«1 U tbs capooitie* 
of the ubedooated . ^ . - . . , . 

Familiar with the ScnptoHa and well inatmcted 

maporiiif la Ounr dinet or uhUhvI orgaointcuM milk 
denemU^ng lUanUm'B ; 

Ignorant of the name cf the rugning urenign . 

Ignaraht of the wordB, "Tiitae," "vicBj" &a. 

Unable to eoont a hondred 

and Jack Sheppard . - . . . . - 
Whole number of i>ri»nen—S«iiao>, U., aeG i F.,n. 

P., i§e." 



PBEfACE 

ben ht I atroD^er proof Uiut la ^nsvaied bj thean U^\e», of the 

ieocy of OJij TDorml or rDlij^iu truoiag, at e«(9ii of ftn^r ordijuuy col- 

dod in Uieae 1333 persoiu, nha ouue under Gie peoAjly of tlia law 

t; fBdmrljIulf of tbcni, EujwflvardeQciebt in other knqwlejg^, had 

meBDfl of BcceaB to euoh hoolu u would ■timuUte their wont pssiioDB 

nge them in drime. It sill tlso be notioed, that vtuls tho continusl 

a of the Geatiuaa onset, and the BiiiDnutT7 sDmiotuma, Kce oearl; 

n nil other putiooJor?, ■ mach larger propartioa of the former, vivah 

Im oomidcred the moat iieiaauB, have tpe<?ame acquaioled itith these domoT' 

DEprododtioDfl, 

MaaDoiiIakelheeFidenceofaDothiM Chapbun, mirhoH diitnct •odel; 
ty be eip«t«d la wear a tbt} difierent aepent from that of the maoubctuiine 
' ~ ui of North LanoaBUre. 

iiacanal^HlB of tables preaentod to thecoaamtt«eof thaLordj, 
i>. John Field, of Reading Gsol. 

f 631 priBooen, 3 only had received a flnperior edooalioD i 

id mite well} 19i could read and vrrito ijnperfectjj j lfi9 ooaH 

rite ; S36 iMuld not read ( iOl nere ignorant of the Sacioiu'e 

le. Bad could not lepnat the Lord's Prater, of these last 86 coold read j 1 onlj 

IM vhcde Domber were Ikmiliar witb Scriptnrae, and had been well iDatrnctfid 

ba; Ses were imperliKtlr acquainted iiilli the ample truths of 

I ; 27 had learnt iha creed, oonunandjnentH, and cateohinD, remembering 

Bt idjpdrtaCLt parlj. 






id aliDGDt nerrenar7 conseqDeneefl of neglect. Agreate 
ome measure of instroction, yet bo nrElohodlj defectire 
of fhev edncatioD, that for Testrainiiig vice, or directis 
itf, it had been altogether iaaileqnate. Children— oi 
a bamt to read or write, but they h»TO not Jearnt to t 
band, anything which thi 
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them. Hence these orinJnala 1: 
H nhiqh it is aupposed Ihej bn^ 
]uaiD(ed with terma, they remain ignorant of motiTea. CDDsetence. 

Dd^ vram, Thiu,menwhoniieiit be, and if properlj educated would 

rBlJonal,reelljli»ewiliinntiDtolligeocB.'" • • 
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No attempt has been mude in combining the following 
Extracts to introduce connecting words and phrases. On 
the contrary, the greatest care has been taken not in the 
slightest degree to modify the sentimenta of the varioii* 
Authors of the Reports. Wherever omissions are made to 
reduce the length of Extracts, they are carefully marked . 
and the reference to the original passage is always given, 
in order that in case of ambiguity the whole of the views 
of the writer may be consulted. The omission, in most 
cases, of the names both of individuals and of schools, 
has been made with the intention to avoid in any way 
affecting personal feeling ; the object being only to caU 
attention to such gtineral conclusions as may be deduced 
from examples. 

The dates always refer to the publication of the Volume, 
not to the year for which the Reports are made. Thus the 
first Extract, with the reference " 1847, II. 57," is to be 
found in the Second Volume of Minutes. Sic, for 1846, 
published by Parker in 1847, at the fifty- seventh page. 
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EXTRACTS, 



Efsegard to Cliristion character, the paramijimt quallficatioa 

■ e instructor of youth, no-thing is more inevitably be- 

^ed than the contrary, in the tone and condition of a school, 

; of an inspection which challenges the hearts 

& minds of every cliild in each clafs. without disturbing him 

■ a hia place in it. 1847. II. 57. 

~ e best teachers, in training Christian children, look in 

b to Him who has promised tliat the least service done to 

IB little ones, ahaU not be without its reward. 1846. II. 110. 

I Indispensable as is a religious character to serve as the 

Ifttion of all the qualities of the teacher, it does not com- 

They do not consist in good rending and writing 

D literary and scientific attainments, and they cannot be 

bivm out by viva voce esaminalions. or by written exercises. 

m detailiiig the exjierience of more than one training insti- 

ion, when I bear testimony ti> the fact that the qualities of 

Binvaluable schouimaster may be hidden under a rude aspect, 

^ associated with uncultivated matmera and limited acquire- 

Whftt these qualities are it is more difficult to say. 

/ include, however, a psramutint sense of duty, great 

■tal courage, and earnestness of character, united with a 

pi& dispOHiCion and an humble spirit. They suppose mi 

industry, natural good sense, a sound judgment, 

a ready arprehensiou. 1S46, I. 330. 340. 



Uijeas our teachers be living in the fear of God, and be 
straggling to do their work as that which has been «Uotted 
to them, by Him, and in the faithful discharge of which they 
in»7 confidently look for spiritual help, all the [lains that may 
be bestowed on our educational establishments are compan- 
tively uaelesa. It is acknowledged that right moral training 
ia the first object to be aimed at : but what means are ho 
effectual to tliis end as the example of the teacher? Thu 
atTords ince^isantly the most effective teaching, teaching that 
will he found in some cases to have life and force after a long 
interval of seeming torpor. 1847, I. 132 : 1845, II. 90. 

(Children are acute obaervers. and it is notorious that they 
learn more by the eye than by the ear ; a gesture or a glance 
will set their imaginations at work ; they expect also a sort 
of perfection in those who arc set over thejn as their guides : 
most careful, therefore, should wc be to do all in our power 
to avoid that shock to their mgial sense which must result 
from the observation of gross faults in those whom it is tbai 
duty to respect. Maxima debetur pueris revereittia. It is 
retnarkahle also how much skill in the production of merely 
intellectual results is attained by those whose qualifications 
may have been originally scanty, but who love their worlc, 
and persevere with zeal therein. After visiting a school of 
humble pretentions in a village in Hertfordshire, where the 
teaching seemed to me to accomplish, in an admirable manner, 
the highest purposes aimed at by such an institution, I was 
very m«ch struck by the obsen-dtion of a lady who was daily 
at work therein, rendering cheerfully her unbought services, 
who said to me, "We endeavour to train these children aright 
for what will be required of them hereafter, assured that if we 
succeed in this, they will not be found deficient in the discharge 
ofthose duties that maybe required of them here." 1847,1. 132. 

If a teacher be himself Imbitually under the Influeiice of the 
highest motives, seeking first, and above all things, to do his 
Master's work in the station wherein he is placed, with a hope 
grounded upon his Master's promises as the chief incentive to 
diligence, — such a teacher will in numberless ways, and in a 
degree wholly inappreciable by outside observers, exert a 
jnost healthful influence upon his scholars. The tones of his 
voice, his general bearing, his justice and consistency, lli^ 
fiilence ottentimes, will have t-ffects that will be looked for in 



CH8ISTIAK CHABACTER 

a from the operation of any code of rules, however perfect, 
■e not animated by a living spirit. I need not repeat what 
e previously urged as to the propriety of distinctly recog-- 
ing the teaching of Scripture as the Itiw of the school, an 
ipeal being made with reverence habitually thereto, whenever 
leoccasiontnayiirise for correction or rebuke. The instruction 
of Scripture was intended to be continuaUy before our eyes as 
the rule of our conduct, and it is our own fault if we are not 
led thereby to perceive where the necessary help is to be 
sought for under our moral difficulties, and what are the great 
remedies for the ills of our social condition. I have also pre- 
viously remarked upon the special necessity for gentleness in 
■ tfae teacher of tlie poor, the duty laid upon hira to strive to 
^■^bing into action a compensating process, so sis that he may 
^^|b the means of doing most for those in whose behalf their 
^^^KcviouB training has done least^ — the most stubborn and unto- 
^^l^rdly bemg regarded by him as needing the largest measures 
W of bis forbearence and afiectioiiate zeal, as a physician in a 
hospital would look upon the saddest cases as those that 
espedally called for his patience and skill. 1845, II. 90, 91. 
, My desire that teachers should realize the responsibility of 
'r position has led me to regard with extreme jealousy 
J proposal that might seem to limit the services of a school- 
aster for the poor to the communication of secular instruct- 
; unless the teacher feels that he is iotrusted with the 
training of the noblest part of the child's nature, I do not 
believe that, in ordinary cases, the most serious men vnil give 
themselves to the work of school- keeping. Certaiidy the 
^■^Xeacber who regards mainly the intellectual development of 
^^DIb pUJols, loses that which is a. great solace to such as, on 
^^Bbe highest grounds, follow this ctdling. It may be considered 
^^^weaiisome to be day after day before au irregular class of 
hnlf-rectiumed urchins teaching them that twice two are four ; 
■nd, under the most favourable circumstances, the school- 
master's calling is necessarily a harassing one, involving, when 
honestly persevered in, a great expenditure of spirit and 
energy ; but if the teacher, standing at his class, feels that 
ifae little ones around him are his flock, whom he by his care 
and ijidustry may be the means, under the Chief Shepherd, 
of feeding and guiding to their future and enduring, as well 
as their present and transitory well-being, surely he will have 
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[■ hope and eucouragement in his work : as he i 
witli a talent of the highest value, he will feel that if K 
faithful in the uae thereof he wHI receive at the le ' ' 
eet reward. Such an one may be expected to ci 
that support wlittsh is given to all that rightly aak for it, 
without which nothing that is truly good can evci 
pliebed by man. Such an one, moreover, as it s 
ought not to he fettered in the exercise of his di:^cretion ^ 
the occoMon, manner, Fmd extent of such appeals as he | 
deem needful to be made to those motives which n 
most effective with his pupils, their fear and love of Ot 
their regard to Hia written will. The schoolmaBter o 
poor ought {in my judgment) to be trusted with tb 
important teaching of the poor — a fellow-labourer w 
minister of rehgion. If the schoolmaster be not so t 
many favourable opportunities for dropping here and t 
seed which may prove fruitful in infinite good, wiU, as " 
be lost. Commonly, those observations that seem 
epontaneously, and that take children by surprise, 
impressionB more lively than direct teaching ; they are n 
bered by us, and acted upon during all our subsequent 1: 

A few years ago. it was no uncommon thing to h 
sons in the educated ranks of society say, "Our schooki 
is a very good one, Wut, unhappily, he is a little ^ 
drinking," or "We cannot in a small place like this e 
him to attend very regularly to hia boys." Such persons 
meant that their village schoolmaster could produce copy-books 
fairly written, or sums m the rule of three accurately worked 
by his elder scholars. And as the school was regarded only 
as a place where children could learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the qualifications of the master were measured as 
if he were simply an instrument for developing facilities in 
these exercises, and not a moral agent who, in all his inter- 
course with his pupib, was communicating habits of thought 
and action most intluenrial on the present and future interests 
of society, a disseminator of principles the growth and opera- 
tion of which are ah=olutelv boundless. 

The inspection of a school "ometimeH causes considerable 
disapijointment to those who believe themselves to be well 
acquainted with the attainment" ot the children. For example. 



^ class has been used to answer simultaneously, and, a 
_ mBequence, two or three of the more forward children I 
'neen Buffeted, without any very severe acrutiiiy, to lead t! 
answers of the rest. The Inspector, in his exammation. finds 
that all the answers that ore nuide to his questions are repeated 
with II sort of shout from the entire class. This result is 
annoying, for it is plainly not favourable to the exercise o£ 
thought and reflection on the part of tlie children ; there is a 
hurry to seize on an answer that will pass muster, and a 
seeming quickness is attained by a few at the expense of the 
solid improvement of all. Tliere is also an unreality about 
such a display wliich ia still more illstreaaing. These evils 
■would have been avoided if the children, when questioned, 
T been habituated to hold out their hands in sUeQce, in 
IS where they believed themselves capable of giving a right 
iBwer ; the master has then the opportunity of detecting the 
Iggardg, and the children of slower parts are encouraged and 
Uped to exertion. In cases where simultaneous answering 
s to he the rule of the school, I have commonly, after 
[^hort Interval for such a display, removed those who ap- 
d to be the most ready, and set them to an exercise in 
■npOMtion, when, on preceeiling with the examination of 
16 reat, it has frequently been revealed to the school- managers 
^ a large proportion of those children who appear, in com- 
iny with others, to play their parts so well, habitually suflet 
lir companions to supply, on their behalf, almost the entire 
sum of mental activity developed by such a method of teaching. 
The simplest questions in rehgious knowledge put to children 
at the top of the class, unless exhibited in that form according 
g vhich answers have been learned by rote, will occasionally 
icit either no answer at all, or answers that give tokens of 
iahing ignorance. Even in such a matter as arithmetic, 
Irberein the children's progress can be more exactly tested, I 
e known (i» a school where the master was doing his work 
the entire satisfaction of those managers who express an 
nion, the master bemg highly trained, and receiving an 
lequatc salary) half the first class of boys, taken alternately 
as they stood, being tried in numeration, and required to set 
down, from dictation, four lines of figures, neither of which 
exceeded four places, and yet the result showed that only one 
boy out of twelve could express in numerals aright such a 






uumber as 4050. In the same scbao), consisting at four 
cJassea, no child in tlie second class could read a verse in tbe 
Gospel nith tolerable accuracy, the reading-lesson having 
been left habitually to the care of an incompetent monitor ; 
no child also in the same c1hs» (altliough the Catechism vaa 
repeated with fair accuiacy) could explain the meaning of 
such -words as succour, slandering, member, and the like. In 
Buch caees something must l>e allowed for the flurry of the 
children on being plnced in a. new position, and much also 
may perhaps be laid to the charge of the Inspector in making 
1 imhappy start in the examination ; perhaps by a question 
too easy or too difficult at the outset, he may have caused 
perplexity, instead of giving confidence and asaunmce to the 
children : but after every drawback that can be fairly made 

n these grounds, it is hoped that an honest teacher will, on 
reflection, be convinced that he has not done his duty. One 
who is fertile in excuses will occasionally come forward, and 
urge that he has so many hindrances mth the parents, that, 
'a fact, it can only be expected of li'm that he will succeed 

I'here his endeavours are seconded with the parenta' care ; at 
the same time, lie will point to the more forward children and 
"ThiB is the gardener's son, that tlie carpenter's, the 
ithird is the policeman's," {for, in a neglected school, tUe 
quicker children will generally be found to belong to one or 
other of these families) ; but the teacher, in such a case, for- 
gets th^ it is not his port ta take credit fur the pains that 
are bestowed at home, but to set before him, as his aim, to 
do all that can l)e done to raise the condition of tbe mafia. 
One or two children who have made advanced progress afford 
no proper evidence of a teacher's feithfulness ; where pwns 
are rightly bestowed on a school, the instruction will, in a 
great degree, be found to be diffused equably, and the labori- 
oaa teacher will often be rewarded by marked success in cases 
where, if he had judged from the condition rf the parents, 
success would have appeared most hopeless. The experience 
of every one who has had much to do with schools will supply 
examples of this, and, in such cases, success may have a 
double value wlien, as it does sometimes happen, the parent's 
heart is reached through the instniction given to the child. 

Sometimes, on the detection of an unexpected amount of 
inertness and ignorance in the children, a teacher has come 
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brard and said, "Only a. short time since I was explaining. 
I a considerable time, that very point to these children." 
3 wishea then that the teacher should u>asidcr well 
r he be eiitiicteutly careful in assuring himself that his 
1 apprehend the Hubstance of that which he desires to 
biinanicate to them. It is a common error to suppose that 
i has told children the eame thing; a number of 
times, they may be expected to have learned it. Many' a 
good teacher would, perhaps, say of hiraaelf, "I tell my child- 
ren nothing." However this may be, certainly one of the 
main objects to be aimed at in instruction is the cultivation of 
habits of investigation in the children, to lead them to search 
for themselves. He who questions well, so as to stimulats the 
desre for information, and to suggest the proper fields for 
cy, undoubtedly teaches well, 
jDar training-schools have strongly impressed on the pupils 
t out from them, the necessity for daily and careful pre- 
1 of the lessons to be delivered ; and those teachers 

not attend to this recommendation cannot expect any 
able amount of success from their pains. Labour is 

d for the continual acquisition of fresh stores, as well as 
! skilful arrangement of such as we possess in our 
I be the teachers of others. An anonymous 
n the work of catechising, observes : — 
'■■One qualiDcalion for a goad catecliist is, la linve a 1ari;e stuck 
" ' 'iKDcp yoD maydravr foar insEructions. But faera 

e your jndgmeat in the choice of materiaU. Sludy 
I part of the Catechism before you bepn to ciplain it, aud 
' : what is the most essential paint in it to be eipkined. 
most upoa that ; turn it in (lifierent points of liciT till tbe 

1 understand it; then they will have the aub»tante. A.fteT 
b JDU n>a]> explain to Ihem paiats wiiich are not essential, but 
'h will give IhPui n more enlarged knowledge of religion. Bnt 

ire to give them the substance, the solid essential matter Jirri, 
'vrlse you may say many fine things, and leave your hearers, 
'I, in ignorance of what is ni'ceasiiry to salvation. To do 
here rei;ammea<led. it will be necessary to go tbiough the 
t parts of the Catechisiii in your private studies, aiiil gain a 
_.t knowledge of what is most essential iu euch purl. Inipresg 
ft fcQonledge moat elrongly on your own mind, and it vfill then bn 
rg ready for practice. In catechising, use plain laugUBge.avoid- 
'd Aktittwi] words. Thare is a language quite classiiral which 
Uisible to most people, even (n the uneducated. That you 
adopt, if yoit wish to be understood. If yon find lliat yun 
)t understood, vary the eipreaaion in every way yon can until 
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, iu AflCT tL „__ _ 

iW Bctbitd iMMt propn aad bat avled lo codtc] the nnaiac and 
^y«a OBMitdo bMMribaBlbnaB thaf aTimgliIife,iliTBTs,afoa«ne, 
KtHIbk to iw f ut e »po» it bj »AdBig wfcal jaa «; lean fronUNdr, 
or wbal the Holj ftpml maj tMgBCSt. If ;«■ had >o le^u Qatem 
offautractioo, joawoaldbefreqoentljalalass wfacneailMaponlB 
nUorbiM. and mii^bl oftot leave out whal U eaeatUl." ("nr 
CAru«ki> Ttxker, Dnblis, IMG, pp. 102, 101.) 

There are aome schools which cannot, on the whole, be 
con^dered as Ql tau^t, m which, from the fiist glance at die 
children, one is incliied to judge that the master exercises 
very bttle authority. On further eiamination, it may perh^w 
be oincn-ed. that the master has a severity of aspect and 

imer, that he is caatinually speaking to the children, often 

a harsh or querulous tone of voice, and singling out the 
boya 1^ name ; and, perhaps, a closer inspection may show 
that there ia a total want of method in the arrangemenb of 
the school, — the time-table b not adhered to, the neee^ary 
eohool materials fe. g. the slate pencils} are not readily pro- 
dacible. the transition from one exercise to another is made 
without any mechanical skill, the book-cases, cupboards, or 
boxes, not excepting even the master's own desk, aie mere 
receptacles or hiding-places for lumber. 

Now the valne of punctuality and order is acknowledged 
by all, and of these the school ought to be a pattern. Also 
among the chief virtues of a good schoolmaster, next after 
gravitj-, De la Salle places silence. By gravity, he would 
understand such a quality as prodnces seriousness of manner. 
mild and modest, but always even ; and by silence, he under- 
mlands a who discretion in the use of speech, which indeed is 
the foundation of good discipline in a school. A venerable 
. clergyman (than whom, as I imagine, no one would have 
greater weight in pronouncing as to the qualifications of a 
good schoolmaster) said to me, in reference to a teacher 
■whom he was commendii^, "His voice is never heard in his 
tchool. and his infiuence is fully felt oat of it." 
, A quiet and well-arranged system of signs contributes 
much to good discijiliiie in a school. TTie teacher, being 
thereby relieved from the necessity of frequent speech, is ■ 
Bparcd agitation and fatigue. The scholans, too, are in ^^^ 




' reminded of their duty in the gentlest manner, and au 

tentive pupil is not driven to atuhbonmeaa. as ia too fre- 

ii^nently the case when he imagines his character for good 
order lost by his name being repeated aloud aa that of a 
refractory pupil in the hearing of Ins fellows. A good disci- 
jilinarian wiU, in ordinary cases, keep his children quiet hy a 
glance of kindness ; and when the need for speech arises, the 
words win be the fewest possible uttered iu the gentlest tunes. 
Such an observation as "One little boy is speaking lorider 
than is necessary," if heard hy a score of offenders, will probably 
be applied by the coasciences of each, and prodace immediate 

The harass of gpirita necessarily attendant upon constant 
intercourse with a large number of children, makes that pre- 
servation of an even temper which is absolutely requisite for 
the good management of a school, a sore hial to many 
teachers. An old-fashioned schoolmaster, John Brinsley, 
wrilmg on this subject ia his Ludus Literariua, published 
1612 (p. 293). exhorts hia brother schoolmasters specially to 
remember three things : — 

"I. So mach as ever we are able tu Lave oar eye continiially 
raund abont die school upon every one, &nd niimeij.the moat unruly 
to keep them in awe j and that we keep order slrictky itt every thing 
at all limes, as Bpecially in all emmiaatians and tasks, andour timea 
for every thing most precisely, that Ihey may lookforit; for omitting 
r Uiem aamstimea makes the beat tou careless, and some bold tu 
in hope tliut they shall not be seen, or Dot called to an 
; whereas, by ibe cutitrary, they );roiv inta a habit <if pain- 
jfl and obedience. 

I, Studying (0 put on a fatherly affection, luid to deal so vritli 

g a good father among his children, Thia shall also bring 

t many of them, to the aflectious and dutifulness of loving 

a, to do all of cunBcicnce. 

. Laboaring to be like Enoob, to walk in all our plana ivilh 

ever in His preaeuRe, His eye aKvays on us, ihat He 

(II uar ways, and ivill reward and bless us uccordiag to our 

e herein: thus to waJk before Hioi until He translate us 

,* being aa little absent from our place and charge oa pusaible 

Mg catting off all unueceasary nccasions. Oft absence of the 

■■ IB a principal cause of the scholar's negligence and not pni- 

iriUi the grief and vesing of the master arising therefrom." 

( writer, in another passage, utters a strong protest 

oat a practice which, I regret to say, has not yet diaap- 

d from our schools — I mean that most objectionable one 

'er having always at hand a cane, or some other 




inetTunient of corporal punishment. If anv bcHooIb 
read these lines, and feel that he is not clear of this chal 

■would earnestly heg of him to reconsider his conduct ia t 

respect. Although one should commit aa error in deciding, 
without further inq^uiry, that such a schoolmaHter waa a bad 
ne. I would readily stake the value of all the experience that 
,n observer in my condition might be supposed to acquire, O^ 
the assertion, that such a Bchoolmaster is not nearly sd 
efficient as he might be if he would lay down for himself the 
rule that he would keep a record of every corporal pimiahmeitf: - 
administered, and in no case suffer himself to Laflict it exce^ ■ 
after the interval of an hour or two for reflection. I kmnr' - 

i schoolmaster of admirable integrity and seriousness oi 
character, whose diligence in his work has been most success- 
ful, but who was, when young, accustomed to a sea-fariiig 
life, and jjerhnps, therefore, from early associations he was 
less thoughtful as to the effects produced by rough handliiig 
on the characters of children. Iliis master has pniduced an 
entire change in the administration of his school by adopting 
the above-mentioned rule. Hia scholars were often treated 
with some severity ; it was supposed that there was a daily 
need for the cane ; but when 1 last visited liis school, there 
had been only two occasions for its employment during the ^ 
lapse of several months, and while the discipline of the school 

far more equable and satisfactory, the master's own Iiap- 
piness was sensibly increased by the results produced in his 
temper and feelings by the change. 

I know of another school in sad disorder where the cane is 
daily made use of, and where, on my expressing a doubt as ta 

wisdom of such a licence, it was urged that there was a 
peculiar wilfulness in the boys of that town which required to 
be kept under by habitual severity. I felt that means were 
being taken to perpetuate this wUfulnesa, but that to those 
who could use such an argument my representations could 
he of little avail, and 1 did not press my suggestion. ' But 
B friend has since pointed out to me a passage in the first 
book of Eadmer's "Life of Anselm," which seems to me to 
put the matter happily, and which, I hope therefore, to he 
pardoned for briefly noticing here. Eadmer relates (fol. ed., 
, Par. 1721, p. 8) that Anselm. beingatamonastery, the abbot 
consulted him a^ to the education of the hoys there, complain- 




J, at the same time, that they were sadly perverse, indeed 

Ktacorrigible, and yet night and day they were continually 

beating them, but still they grew worse and worse. At which 

Anselm, being astonished, said, "Do you never give over 

beating them ? When they grew u]) to be men how do they 

^—^uro out ?" ■' Dull and brutish," (Hebeteg et beslialesj was 

^UQie reply. On which Anselm observed, that it was but a 

^Hpoor return for all the paiu9 and expense they were at in the 

^^mncation and luaintenance of these children, if the end 

attained were the transmutation of human beings into brutes. 

"But," rejoined the abbot, "What must we do then ? we 

keep them as tight ns we can, yet we do not succeed." " Keep 

them tight," said Aaselm ; "suppose you were to use the 

young trees in your garden thus, and allow them to freedom, 

what sort of timber would you get?" "None but what was 

crooked and useless." "Are you not," rejoined Ansebn, 

"producing the same effects in your boys ? as they do not 

observe any love or kindness in your dealings with them, they 

think that you have no other motives in your discipline than 

envy and hatred, and so it turns out, most unhappily, that 

they grow up fuU of hatred and suspicion. He who is hut 

J needs gentle treatment— he must he fed with milk ; 

xfulness, kindness, and love are the means whereby sach 

won to (rod;" on which it is recorded, that the 

on his face, and confessed his error, and asked 

in of God. 

an appendage to this history, perhaps the following 

e cpf what passed in a ragged school at Bristol, extracted 

" e newspapers, may he pardoned hy your Lordships : — 

tit one of the viBitors was at Ihe Bcboul dunog last week, n 

^'Ofaboat thirteen was Been to beeKlremely vinientand rpfrsctor]', 

oher endeavouring to lead him to the bMltnni of the alaes 

tention. He obstinately resisted, uud stampej with rage. The 

obaerving the conflict, went to the boy, patted liim gently ou 

A and cheek, and be^ed him to be a good boy. In a minute, 

the master had qnjtl«d him, it came aeain to his turn lu be 

A bj Ibe teacher one of the aritlimFtical qnealions iif the lesson, 

n he cheerfully and prompLly cried out '48,' the proper answer. 

ffriroion flush ofanger bad left ti is fuce ; his countenance was ns 

tl and placid as if the last few niomeuts had not witnessed ihe 

that had agitated liis passions, and he became quiet and docile. 

iillor asked the mnsler about him. He Teplied, "That boy is 

)gl onmsnageiible one in ihe school ; he is clever, but very 
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He has kicked my li 
pelted ine nith mad in the Btrc 
the BChool, but alloned liiui to come again on bis earnest eatreatjr 
and proDiisu of good conduut. If I liad struck tbtit lad when he wBa 
ao irritaled, or spoken harshly and angrily to him, his fury would 
have been quite uugnvemable, but ht ean'l icilhatatid a irnril i)f 
':indiuss,"' ' 

The matter of punishment ia confessedly one of great diffi- 
culty. It is a muxim as old as the time of Aug^atine, that 
punishment should be regarded as the work of the phyeioan 
who loves the patient, and who simply desires to root out IhiB 
evil, and that Nihil sic probat epirilualem virum ijuam peixatt 
alieni traclallo. Certainly, therefore, punishment should not 
he administered without a good deal of thought and obeerva- 
tion as to the characters of those on whom it is inflicted. 
Habitual severity has a tendency to stultify the mind, and to 
debase the heart. It has been observed, that a scholar shoala 
never be struck unexpectedly, for. by such treatment, th« 
children are filled with fear and inquietude whenever they see 
approach. ("The Christian Teacher," p. 55.) 
That a punishment which is not cared for dneB more harm 
than good ; that it is not desirable, therefore, that a trivial 
punishment should be shared by two offenders at once ; they 
will almost enjoy it, ("Advice to Monitors in National 
Schoolfl.") That it is not the puniehment itself that U aa 
much to be regarded as the mode in which it i^ ail ministered. 
Thst there is an advantage in giving tasks to be done at 
horae, where the teacher is able to,enforce their performance, 

these tend to improve the offender while they separate him 
also from his bad companions ; that although an ot?ender 
should be reproved for any particular fault, all general com- 
plaints of naughtiness should be avoided ; the pupil sboidd 
rather be dealt with as one who was strugghng to do right, 
and the adtnonition should he given as a help to self-correc- 
tion, which he would himself r&lue as arising from a spirit of 
charity on the tettcher'a part. Opportimities should lie 
taken also of private expostulation ; love wins love even in 
those wlio are apparently most impracticable ; nothing that 
Bpringfl out of this pure source is ever utterly lost ; raiuiy 
times the counsel, that has ap^ieared fruitless at tlie time.lisB 
taken effect in the character in later years, when he by whose 
affection it was administered is laid silent in the grave. 



1 teacher is to stund in this paternal rdiiUiin to his 
tolBTi. and to feel kimsetf, is sume degree, respuagible for 
iTof them, so that no one ehould pass from his school to 
luLbtls of idleness and miscmiduct without causing to his teaclier 
^ome emotions of reg;ret, our Bchool must not he of tliat over- 
irrown size which are still being erected, and the expenditure 
on which ia, in my judgment, sadly unproii table, 1 have pre- 
viously had ocCBBion to notice buildings that are attended by 
Ijarely a tithe of the number which they are calculated to 
contain, and I believe that my experience in this respect can he 
[larolleicd by that of some of my brother Inspectors. In such 
("ases, the interest of the money Lmshed on an empty struc- 
ture would go far towards providing means for the support of 
au efficient teacher. I wish to see no school-room, except, 
]ierliapa, such as are built for infiints, constructed for more 
than inO children, and I beheve that a smaller number, as 
eighty, will afford auflicient work for a good master, assisted 
pi ijy B pupil teacher- 

^^K^t may be a^d that, supposing tliis to be assented to, such 
^^B^^ate of things is not practicahl e, and that we must do the 
^^pfet that is practicable under the circumstances. The child- 
ren must be ingtructed, educated, and, as we cannot aiford to 
do this in the best way. we must supply such means as are 
in our power. 

But ray experience leads me to believe that, while in very 
many cases die children are not a^jsembled to fill these loi^e 
rooms, even in those cases where they are so assembled, no one 
who fiurly examines them would, in one instance out of ten. 
say that the lower part of the school was properly brought under 
instruction. It is comparatively easy for a master, out of a 
large number of boys, to work Up a showy first class ; but, 
invery many such cs.fes, the fluctuation in thcattendauceofthe 
■ •jgwtx children will be found to bear witness to the sense enter- 
ioed by the parents of the little advantage received by their 
Wdrraifrom attendance at such a school. 1847,1. 132 — 141. 
wOnr ordinary teachers have very little sense of how much is 
"" " d to them, 1845, II. 90. 

« are, I know, men on whom their solemn responsibilitj' 

■e lightly, — who are content if their school look well. 

mt oftheir holy mission of Teachers, they are good drill- 

»ntE ; iiccurHte ol)=en*crs of time and place and order. 



they set off to advantage the outside of th^ schoc 
regard with complacency the pretty bubble, till, as it d 

will, it bursts ; and behold ! there is nothing in ' ~ 
will not do for the educational wants of out, or indeed a 
days. 184G, 11. 112. 

And it mu^t be remembered that the educator (whetli 
clergyman of a parish, or the scboolma^ ter, or the hapjr^ a 
of both ) not only hri3 the school, but is the EchooL 
much more truly than the French king's boast, "moiji 
r etat i" the real teacher of the school, ts the school. ~ 
often evident enough in our public schools and u 
education for the richer classes ; but in our elementaiy w 
its truth is most striking and at times sufficiently painf 
have, during the last year, seen schools which only six n 
before had been flourishing under a good teacher, enn 
altered by his or her removal, their numbers melted b 
their intelligence estingnished, their whole character e 
This was the case in one of the most promising st' 
Manchester, and in another at Leeds. At a village i 
Northumberland, where at a previous visit I had oa 
remark a master of singular abilities and surprizing per 
ance, impressing bis character on the children, and 1 
them on In a moat satisfactary manner ; there was not, at my 
last inspection, a single trace to be found of all his labour and 
ability ; the new master and the few children seemed to liave 
nothing in common with those who had filled their places so 
worthily only a year before. It was then a very thriving and 
cheerful school — it is now one of the worst, if not the woret, 
in the whole district, in dulness, dirtiness, and ignorance. 
1846, II. 171. 

The amount of moral training afforded by a school must 
depend mainly upon the character of the teacher. Too much 
stress cannot he laid on the importance of our schoolmasters 
beingmenwholovetheir work, and live in the fear of God. Even 
in an intellectual point of view, it requbes but little experience 
to be assured that no natural qualifications nor acquired 
advantages can compensate for the absence of faithfulness 
grounded upon a religious sense of duty. It is comparatively 
easy for a teacher fresh from the tnuning estahhahment, with 
the excitement of a new ]wsitioQ and the interest created by 
his first efforts, to go on well for a time -. but after a year or 



two the trial comes, and all obserfers can then see whether 
the teacher has fixed hie aim with eeriousneaH. and laboura to 
attain it in aelf-denia]. 

Whereas the formal teacher becomes gradually contented 

with a continually decreasing measure of success, and. degea- 

erating into habits of routine, presents the same front to every 

• member of his clasf , he who loves his work is continually 

tfthig by past experience, and acquires daily new skill : 

d of letting his mind lie stagnant, he takes care to keep 

t evennore replenished with new supplies, so thathis scholars 

] borrow an illuatratioQ from Dr. Arnold) may drink, not 

D. B pond, but from a spring. By a discrimination, almost 

oluntarily exercised, he adapts himself to the several cha- 

' Ts and acquirements before him, varying the tone, manner, 

,, and substance of his questioning, as if he would throw 

self into the separate mind of each child : such a teacher 

Is Ao mechani«il help from medal stands, nr taking of 

races, to ensure the attention of his class, and his school will 

" require no bribery to keep it always fuU. 

There is the highest authority for using the rod, and, in 
casee of moral delinquency, I should wish to go to it as a last 
resource. But for such necessities the best teachers will, as 
I imagine, feel shame as well as sorrow. The idle and worth- 
lesB may strive to cover their own faults by its frequent use ; 
but in the cases of schools so afflictetj, the boys will he found 
to be the most wilful. 

Love melts almost all hearts, effecting that which no harsh- 
nesa can ever accomplish. It is said that more flies are caught 
with a drop of honey than with a tvm of vinegar. 1 have always 
admired that history written by Camus, Bishop of Bellay, of 
the Prelate his friend, who, when questioned, " How should 
advice be given ?" — "How may reproofbe beat administered?" 
irprefccedhis reply with these words, " In a spirit of love" 
'he secret of whose government was, " not hy constraint but 
'Hmeh/ ; ' ' and who was wont to say that such as would force 
e Will of man strive to exercise a tyranny hateful to God. * 
Under tliis conviction. I have been long desirous to get rid 
rf monitors, except for such parts of school disciphne 
K^J^oach to what is purely mechanical. * * Right training 
* be looked for from our ordinary monitors, and is seldom 
large schools ; the money that in England has been 
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ipent in raiaiug such has cAmioiily, ; 

1 have seen buildin^B calculated for 600 with less than SO 

children in them : dispirited tencherB, untidy cheerless school- 

roums, and the conviction that the interest of the mon^ 

lavished on the &,bric would have gone far to support the school, 

naturally associate theniBclvcs with such a spectacle. 

of our schools, had leee been attempted, more would have been 

done. Tlie proverb says, " That little which is good fills tho 

trencher." 1846, I. 88, 89. 

One great obstacle, perliaps the greatest in the point of 
instruction, is the inefficiency of the instructors. It appear* 
imposaible to speak of this too frequently or too strongly ; for 
upon this hange all reusonahle hope of improvement. A goad 
maeter, if he be not burthened with too many scholars, will 
have n good achoot. One eystem mny probably appear to aBsIst 
more in developing the intel!ect)ial hiculties : another the 
disciplining of tlie moral powers. But the master can i 
reality reverse this : and, under whatever external circum- 
stanced he may be placed, a man of intelligence and firm 
resolve will become the geniuB of his school, and mould his 
pupils almost according to his will. How very imiiortant is 
it, then, to obtain for our elementary schools, not merely men 
of sound i)if6rm8tion, but of practical skill, able to impart to 
others the knowledge they themselves possess ! From want 
of this, many of the evilq attendant on the present system of 
monitorial instruction spring. The mastert^ are incompetent, 
not only in information, but in school tactics, and of course 
the monitors are incompetent also ; not, indeed, that I would 
venture to say that the monitOTial system as generally uudeiv 
stood, under any set of masters, however talented, ( 
thoroughly effective. No doubt children, taken in rotation 
from a well-in strueted first class, may he taught to give junior 
children the usual routine of mechanical i 
beyond this, it is scarcely wise to espect them 1 
the moral powers are to be disciplined, if a re 
mind, nnd a gentleness and humility of heart, together with 
quick intelligence and sound judgment, are to be cultivated, 
without which education is scarcely worth its i 
well-disciplined mind, with superior intelligence, must be 
brought to bear upon the pupil. For this purpose, it seema 
I absolutely necessary that assistant masters und pupil teacbers,j 
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. selected (in account of their supei'iority with 

tence to tSeir resiiective attainments, should be parta of 

I nachineTy in every well organized school. By this the 

fttaonal advantage would be gained, of establishing personal 

^Eu^ and unbroken interest between the moaitor and each 

' 1 (^ his class. The self-respect of the former would be 

Bomely raised : he would learn to regard himself as an 

wrtant jKirt of the echool machinery, responsible not only 

' , but, to a certain extent, for that of the 

a in his class ; reciprocal fcelingB of respect and regard 

1 spring up, which could not but prove very beneficial 

li parties. In this place, I thinlt it important to observe 

n some schools an excellent plan is adopted of encourag- 

1' tiie paid monitors to meet at the school 30 minutes before 

I usual school hours, during which time they receive 

I from the teacher — also for an hour during the 

in, when the children generally are under the care of 

' ir daas. learning such things as may be mechanically 

mparted ; this, with the retaining of the senior class from 

12 to 12^ (when the junior children are dismissed) for extra 

_ instruction, would seem to meet aD objections that can be 

y parents against the employment of their children 

itorial purposes. 1846, II. 186, 187. 

1 should venture to classify teachers of schoob thus ; — 

" ■ ed- 2. Self-taught. 3. Partially trained. 4. Un- 

II the first class, a considerable majority are masters and 

IB of great excellence, of good attainments, and some 

lonal knowledge, unitedwitb deep mterest in tbeir work, 

■eall, of truly Chrisiiancliaracterandconduct. * * 

e great excellence in the characters of tl« " self-taught" 

his, that they have a real love for their work. They have 

It their calling and have come to it, and followed it gladly ; 

'^ with some blunders, and even with partial views and 

; prejudices, tliey proceed with their work. One can 

lee much fruit of their labours. Their chief deficiency 

r inability to put questions well and readily ; nor are 

' in general good tacticians in moving their children. — 

) third class is that of the partialli/ trained. Amongst 

a also are some of the " self-taught," who are determined 

e themselves, and benefit by the greater experience 

bd liettcr-arranged knowledge of others. Of them we can- 
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not Bpeak too highly. But the majority of this class are not 
BHch men. They are often, persona whum vanity, or 
fortune, or inability to succeed in other trades, or caprice, or 
the nustaken kindness of their friends, or what is atUed 
"accident," have placed in tie deeply resiwaaible aituation of 
teachers. I do not speak of them aH, but of the general body. 
In tills class the most obvious defect, as It ie the greatest 
hindrance, is self-conceit. How often in them is exemplified, 
"a little knowledge is a dangerous thing;" and from tlua 
cause the short time that they have spent at their place of 
training has been miachievoita rather than profitable to them. 
They not only rest upon it as it were for themselves, but they 
obtrude it on others as a distinction and a superiority. Thi^ 
have not been in general long enough at the training-school 
to be permanently affected by those enlightening, as well sa 
humbhng, influences which abound and are cherished there. 
But they bring away with them, if anything, only the lifeleae 
forms, and not the living spirit of the place. There are, I 
know, pleaang exceptions to this general statement. * * 
The fomth class comprises the untaught. There are yet some of 
these left in the land — some who are very ignorant. And 
with them I include also the grossly immoral ; not that they 
are alike in character or conduct, but in either case they are 
obviously incompetent as teachera of Christian children. • • 
In this class of teachers the spelling is frequently very incor- 
rect ; "believe" and "receive" are as great puzzles to them 
as to the children. Time-tables are badly arranged and 
little observed -. in some cases unknown. * * In foor instances 
I saw ebullitions of violent tamper, and in two or three of a 
revengeful spirit, which equally diaijualified their possessors 
for their im]M)rtant ^tuations. I always ijointed out these 
caaes to the clergyman. In three achoob there were notori- 
ous drunkards ; I truat that they are now removed from their 
posts. * * In one case I had some reason to suspect that 
the mistress had been drinking spirits. 1845. 11. 288 — 290. 
There is no truer aphorism than that which assigns intox- 
icating effects to shallow draughts of learning, and t have 
rarely or ever found that offensive pride in an elementary school- 
master, and self-sufficiency, wHch are said to characterize 
men of his profession, but which so specially unfit them for it. 
except in alliance with shallow attainments. 1850, 1. 28. 






there be any subject in respect to which, rather than the 
it, the attwiments of the elementary schoohnaster should 
ve a character of verbal precision and accuracy, it will be 
admitted to be this : [viz, the text of acripCnre.] An intimate 
testiial knowledge, extending only to a single Gospel, wonldbe 
more iatiafactory than less definite acquirements spread over 
a larger surface. 1848, II. 407. 

There ia no system of moral control or method of element- 
ary instruction of which Bome individual adaptation ia not 
required to the circumstances under which il is applied. To 
teacher, therefore, an enterprising character, an original 
; lif mind, a Imbit of independent action and fertility of 
lot less important requisites than an abundant 
of information. There are few things more disheartening 
friend of education than the spectacle of a schoolmaster 
who has nothing to ofler to hia scholara but a system- 1846. 
1. 327. ^ 

There is.. ..a vivacity with wGcb the child Bympathizes, an 

energy which fixes his attention and absorbs his interest, and 

which, briaging his faculties into active exercise, makes the moat 

of them. * * It is the triumph of the art of the teacher to break 

k the separation interposed between his own and ttie 

cated mind. From his own ainple stores to select those 

d to form the first elements of the knowledge of a child, 

jild eo to present them as beat to lead the child to reason 

n and to understand them. The real test of the merits of 

is involved in the inquiry, "How far have the child- 

n to whom it has been addressed been led to reason upon 

1 to understand the subject matter of it, and how much have 

y BOrried oinay of it ?" The principal object of the lesson 

p obviously been lost in respect to any child on whose mind 

V impression remains when the lesson is over ; and an 

" ; has ' been interposed to its further progress if its 

g powers have not been exei'cised, and its inteUigence 

L strength from it. The child's mind has been unjustly 

iked, and its attention, claimed where it was not due, baa 

I simulated,* Thus the efforts of the teacher, which 

liht to afcustum it to apply its thoughts and to reflect on 

it dtoPptiim 19 can^oQ UQ peThapa Lo ilimrt fiilHrhiiod, wlieTi nii n xul'iequHnli 
Ullun Uir chiLd ia mudc U profoBa U bne undenliiiKl tlut nhii^li U did naL _ 
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what U has learned, result in g;iving it the liabit of it feigned 
attention and a wandering mind. 1846, I. 329, 330. 

A man of a quiet habit may be a very good man, and equal 
to the work required of him in a subordinate positian, but a 
achoolmaster having the rule, care and direction of otheTBi 
must be quick, lively, and active if he would succeed ; and it i» 
better he should err on the side of too great energy if be eir 
at all. He must [fave a lively manner to interest children, and Ire 
must interest thera if he would teach them, A good schooU 
master should possess firmneas and decision ; if he is vacillating, 
and without system or management, whatever his talents, hia 
school and his pupil teachers will fail. It is a great evil^ 
ignorant masters have attempted to adopt what they fancy to 
he the plan recommended by some authority, but which i 
not fitted to their circumstances, anil for the due carrying out of 
which th»r mental resources, or jierhajis also their schaol 
nukterials, arc not sufficient. * JLAlmost each school dilfera i|t 
drcumatances, and has pecu mmlies to which the master a 
manage to accommodate his system, and it is seldom a. ayel 
adapted for one place is entirely fitted for another. "Ehib' 
ability of a master is best shown hy his power of tidaptatuia i 
if his children be young, a sort of infant system ; if irregnltti; 
from circumstances not too strict, a time-table. If. pareObi 
insist on writing, too much neglected by many miuteiB> 
particularly from training colleges, he should pay attention B 
it, while a conciliatory epirit smooths many difGcul^8< 
1850, I. 313. T: 

An indolent or inactive person can never make an effideUG 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress. 1847, II. 335. 

To do justice to every section of a large school dtiriniil 
school hours demands much exertion out of them, and tlW' 
undistmcted concentration of the ablest master's cnea^* 
and yet some of the masters are permitted and encouraged to 
seek, by subsidiary occupations, to eke out a better subsist. 
anou tlian their school emoluments afford them ; and tba- 
invariable result is an enfeebling conflict of purposes, and w 
diversion of his affections into other channels of exertion. 
IS47, II. 59, 

TliD InuxhniiBtiblc encrey nod indunlry tiftlm teaclier, and theapirit 
I wMfti lin infuicE into llie luoDitori and tnuintolus tliruu|{hoDt iti* 
mil, i:hum n ilrong currcut uC iieeful iaiiU-uctiiin In pervade tin 
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<f boICi which, with Ihu greater accuiscy and more etjualile distriliu- 
"»n which would Ue given by improved methods, pruinises to raine 
IB school tn eminence in its kind. The rliaciplinc of the acliuol is 
y EOOd. although, owing I think to ila ordinary noisiness und the 
'"-\ BtrlTins to be londeal, it is wanting in that gentlenesa of 
r which is a very impartitnt element, and which the master 
» yet acarctty enounh to cultivale. Ho haa great nalaral Te- 
res, and itnows bow to attaeh Ui him l)Dth Ihe children and their 
parents ; and he labours very hard tti eradicate all traces of an early 

want of education in himself. Hcport «f StAooJ, 1S4S, II. 

360. 

InstajicBS have oocurred in my diBtrict of mastera who, 
having become aware of their defioieucics, have recommenced 
ihar education, and within the last two or three years hare 
made such progress ia their kno\A'ledge of the usu^ subjects, 
that, although I formerly believed them tn he quite incomjw- 
tent, I now feel relieved from all enibaiassment in recommend- 
mg them as qualified to train pupil teachers. While the 
greatest credit ia due to them for their exertions, it is obvious 
that no young man of fair abilities should be disheartened by 
tlie consciousnesa of deficiencies, which, aa is thusproTed, can 
be supplied by persevering exertions. 1848, I. 59. 

The first point to which I would allude, is want of in- 
formation. If a man is able to read and write tolerably well, 
and possesses a fair knowledge of arithmetic, lie frequently 
conaid(»a that he has sufficient qualifications for conducting a 
school. In consequence of this opinion (much more prevalent 
perhaps than is generally supposed) many masters are very 
ignorant in Scripture history, in the general doctrines of 
Chriatianity, ia the meaning of the Church Catechism, and 
[ the liturgy of the Church ; unable to spell correctly, or to 
' in to their scholara the meaning of words. * * * 
/ lesaon should be attentively studied by tlie master, so 
a he might require information thereon, before he pro- 
dded to instruct the children in it. By this means he jivoiUd 
jf able to bring forward Buch information-— historical, geo- 
Ijtqducal, etymological, &c. — as would awaken the intelligence 
) the children, teach them to tliink, and supply them with 

n Want of information springs a poverty and inability of 

jatioQ, a defect very apparent in many schools. A coni- 

a method of interrogating cliildren is by means of a hook 

i'QueBtions :' for this purpose there arebooksnf 'Questions 



&c. &c. From these the children t 
leason in which they are enguged, and n 
or inquiry is attempted ; if they t 
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rogated on the^L 
o further explanation 
in strict accordance 
with the wordB of the book, it is considered tliut they know 
all that is needful ; frequently no other answer, liowever cor 
rect it he in sense, is accepted ; and this work of interrogation 
as it is termed, hecomes in a short time, on the part of tiie 
children, a mere effort of memory, hut no exercise of &e 
understanding. If the master is conversant with his subject, 
he will require no book of questions &om which to interrogate 
his scholars. 

Our present parochial schoolmasters generally have little 
idea that instruction in itself is an art. If they had chosen 
the trade of a shoemaker, or a tailor, or a carpenter, they 
would of course be fully alive to the necessity of learning the 
art of the trade they had chosen before they would attempt to 
practice it. The same may be said generally of professions : 
no man wuuld undertake tlie profession of a lawyer, or a 
physician, until he had made himself in some degree conver- 
sant with the several branches connected with his occupation. 
But with regard to education, a man imagines that he may 
rush at once into it, and that no previous instruction or study 
ia reqiusite to enable him to fulfil properly the office he has 
chosen. 1845, II. 233. 234. 

A teacher should be able not only to keep up the attention of 
the particular class to which he is giving instruction, but should, 
at the same time, possess an accurate perception of everything 
that is going on around him. If he would have the hearty 
co-operation of his pupil teachers or monitors, he must impress 
them strongly with the idea that he can do this ; and that 
because he possesses this power, he can at any time appretuate 
the exertions they are making. For a master to do this tho. 
roughly, to teach a class, and atthe same time to superintend tlie 
working of the whole school, is the perfection of teaciiing. To 
do this effectually requires a keen eye and a 
I accompllBh it in its fullest extent is what few attain to ; and many 
; are prevented from even attempting it, owing to the defective 
organization of their schools. The children, whilst writing oj 
working their sums, sit with their faces to the wall ; tho othere 
lienclies, with their backs turned t 



I that he cannot see whiit they fire ahout ; and the 
^uence is that the greater part of the school ia doing 
ing, or playing with their monitorB. 1848, II. 189. 
I many places, from actual inability to pay a superior 
a inferior one is retained, at less charge to the man- 
B of the scbool ; and by these menns its funds do not 
r to he very deficient, not so deficient as those of a 
I where a better master is employed at a higher salary 
Miter inconvenience and embarrassment to its 
miary resources. But no one who reflects for a moment 
^"«rill doubt which of the two is the most lamentable case. 
1847.1.415. 

In order to make a Iietter income, many masters hold offices 
and are busied with eraployraenta which interrupt in a greater 
or less degree the work of the school. At one place in York- 
shire J found a knot of "private pupils" seated at one end of 
the room, whilst the other cliildrcn were standing in class, to 
■ .fdiom the master gave the greater part of his thoughts and 
as the most profitable objects, to the great hindrance 
! other and poorer children, who were very ignorant. 
} acknowledged the impropriety of this arrangement, but 
' d the insufficiency of his allotted stipend as his excuse. 
o places in Lancashire tlie masters are weavers "between 
8 they call it. At two others they had, at the time 
r visit, beeu carried away, nothing loath, by surveyors 
'Iways, by the irresistable bait of two guineas per day 
ar work. It wiU probably be a long time before these 
1 produce so much in a month. Other teachers ore 
li-olcrks, sextons, organbts, postmasters, registrars, 
s at mechanics' institutiM ; two are farmers, one is a 
:, another has a druggist's shop, and all, or the greater 
f them, for the same reason — that they can fmrdly five 
r scholastic labour, and must do the best in their 
I to eke out a sufHcient maintenance for their families. 
,1,414. 

o the teachers keep up any intercourse with the parents, 

E their attention to the cliildren during the hours 

in school?" In general the answers convince us 

t they do not keep up any intercourse with the parents. 

f know not what they lose by this neglect ; how much 

OTt to themselves and inOuence over others, and assistance 
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in their own peculiar sphere of labours. They have a way to 
the parent's heai't, ivhich not even the clergyman, unless he 
takce his proi>er place in the religious instruction of the school, 
possesses. They may work powerfully for the good of a 
whole femily, by means of the one or two little living levers 
which are placed under their control. 1 845, II. 287. 

My own opinion is that a sincere and earnest interest in 
the welfare of their chUdrec, shown by a labour of industry 
and love, will overpower every other consideration in ttii 
minds of the poor, and that however great may be the advan- 
tage which a close association with them, and an inthnate 
knowledge of their condition, give to the schoolmaster, it will 
in general, be dearly purchased by a conformity with thdr 
habits of life and modes of thought and action. It is an inters 
course in which, whatever the^ may gain, he will probably 
lose. 1846, I. 370. 

1 hold it to be of great importance to employ the pupils 
[in a training school] ia works that tend to increase their 
sympathy with the poor. But surely it is of not leas impor- 
tance that young women intended for.a really liberal profess' 
should have ample opportunities of learning the cost of mat 
ials, the best and cheapest modes of preparing them, and tlie 
comparative expense of various modes of housekeeping ; and 
BO of acquiring experience which will be aniilable to thorn, 
both in the management of their own affairs, and in convers- 
ing with the parents of their pupib, who will be glad to 
consulttheraif they find them practical guides. 1S46, 11-918. 

Some of tlie village sctiools are in the bands of persona 
crippled from their youth : but not being cripples in heart or 
mind, their schools are rather ubore the average of their class. 
1847, II. GO. 

It is not an uncommon opinion that the work of a school- 
mistress may be undertaken by those whose constitution un- 
fits them for other more active employments. The truth is 
that the drain upon the constitutian and spirits of a schoolims- 
tress is very great, and none but those whose lungs are qiute 
healthy, and whose constitution is ia all respects -good, can 
discbarge its duties with any comfort, or for any length of 
time. 1848. II. 515, 516. 

melancholy experience baa convinced me that the labours 
e schoolmaster tend to shorten life. * " \ believe the 



II to be aggravated by a neglect of some of the simplest 
sutioDS for the preservation of health, and )>articularly of 
srcise. 1848, 1. 37. 38, 

J Chriatina men, we are bound to do with «ll our 
t whatever is fit for na to take in hand ; and most of all 
J matter of a school, if it be thought right to have one. 
a most earnestly to be desired, that that school should be a 
one. Where there are a. number of hoys got together. 
e good be not going on, mach evil is sim! to arise from 
£re aggregation of nimibers. In our prisons, where the 
y to read and write is altnost the oiily test of education. 
e of, a very small proportion (about 1 in 12J are found 
e been taught to do this tlioroughly well, while, those 
e acquired some imperfect skill in this way are to be 
d there in more than equal proportions with such as are 
solulely illiterate. A bad school, the building ill ventilated, 
"s yet many of the younger children are comjielled to sit 
i therein without any provision being made for their em- 
it or amusement, the teacher occasionally threading 
r through the crowd, and repressing with blows the 
■e obtrusive ebullitions of disquiet, — a school wherein what 
little is communicated of mecbonical skill in rending is so 
communicated as that the intelligence of the ehildren should 
be left aa far as may be wholly quiescent, — a school, there- 
fore, where those who are enabled to read the Bible are taught 
to read it without understanding and without reverence, — 
where, perhaps, also tlie memories of one or two of the older 
inmates may be crammed with certain answers, to be repeated 
' y rote when ehcited by eertain questions which, for nil that 
' ht as well be inarticulate sounds : such a school 
taf perhaps seem to the parents in some respects better than 
} achool, for by sending the children to it in the summer 
'r clothes will be leas spoiled and torn than in the lanes 
I hedges, and in the winter it will ofler a refuge against 
'r being locked up at home, with the chance of being 
■t starved or burned. Yet to others, if there Ire nothing 
malleable in the character of the teacher, such a school may 
than none, as standing in the way of something 
s being in itself a practical he, in that it pretends 
t accomplish what it does not aim at. * * 
I Lessons are required in many long-est,jbli&hfd school? that 
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m to have been devised for no other end than to occupy 
the scholars' time with as small a demand as possible on the 
pains and attention of the teacher. * * Schools that are 
not properly superintended may he a very doubtful good. 
There may he, for example, a show of external discipline and 
regularity, tiie same movements being gone through at a. beclt 
froni the monitors by the entire school with the precision of a 
regiment at drill, while yet the master is aware that in ' ' 
most sacred employments, in reading the Scriptures, or at 
prayers, the stronger boys are habitually engaged in furtive^ 
tormenting their weaker neighboors. There are also cases in 
which exhibitions are got up for display, a class being called 
up as knowing, for instance, a chapter in the Bible by heart, 
while yet the upper boys are acquainted only with the earli^ 
verses, and the lower boys with the latter verses ; and in such 
schools, doubtless, habits of deceit must be effectually fostered 
in the children's nature, who will quickly enough perceiTe 
whether or not they are on common occasions permitted to 
run riot if only they will appear orderly under a visitor's ejre i 
and who will in countless ways be made sensible what are the 
real aims of their teacher in the instruction imparted. — wheUier 
to communicate such acquirements as will enable them tn 
pass an examination with credit, or whether the aim be 
indeed, what should be the first great aim of all teachers, to 
be the means of renewing the soul after the image of Ood, 
and of leading those intrusted to them to the knowledge and 
love of their Saviour, But the happiest results may with 
confidence be looked for where there exists a rightly -directed 
and honest endeavour after them, and therefore one is chiefly 
anxious to find (what is almost always possible, and ia 
increasingly the case in, our rural parishes) the clergyman 
habitually in the school. * * 

With all the aid now offered from public bodies, there are' 
very few parishes (a» I have noticed above) that need rensi ' 
witiiout a school-room, and it is much to assemble the chihl- 
ren in a properly- fitted and ventilated building. The want of 
teachers, which is the great want at the present day, is 
leas easy to be remedied, but the most imperfectly qualified 

I dame now at work might be induced to act upon such obvious 
Buggeslions as that — (1 .) The children should come clean to 

I Bchool, or be provided with a basin, soap, and towel on the 



(2.) Every moment of the children's time should 
I employed, and for the little ones a, constant succession of 
uployments is desirable, each being taught to write aa soon 
a hold a elate pencil or a piece of chalk. (3.) When 
• reading lessoa is given, an English dictionary should be 
t ItEind, and the attempt be made to lead the children to 
attach correct ideas to every word that occurs. (4.) Provided 
the children are diUgently questioned, the less they are told 
the better. (5.) The memory being one of the first faculties 
that cornea to perfection, should be daily exercised, care being 
taken to store it with the most precious things — the youngest 
children learning by oral repetition from a monitor, verses of 
good hymns, or those passages of Scripture moat likely to 
atFcct their hearts. 

If these suggestions appear trivial, it must be remembered 
that, until we can procure better instruments, we must 
endeavour to turn to good account such as we have. lu this 

respect, I wea greatly pleased with the school. The 

clergyman spends in it two mominga in a week, and taking all 
the children that can read into a class, after they have read a 
^asage of Scripture, he carefully questions them thereon. 
The mistress, who -was originally a dame of very scanty 
r-Bd^liirementa, n'ould to a by-stander appear only remarkable 
a. account of tlie scrupulous neatness of her appearance, and 
' J cleanliness and order of her children and school. But 
e the clergyman is at work she diligently notes all that 
1 from his lips ; and on hia departure, she goes over the 
ne passage of Scripture, asking as nearly as she is able the 
s questions, by which means she not only perfects the 
'n what has been taught them, but she also eontinu- 
By improves herself, becoming week by week more fitted for 

r work. The school at appeared to me a still more 

trkable instance of what might be effected I'or the instruC' 
B of the poor by the pains of the clergyman. On visiting 
e incumbent, be said that &s hie school children and their 
ItrtSB were unused to strangers, I might perhaps form a 
r estimate of the school if I allowed him to commence 
: examination — an arrangement to which I was glad to 
as giving me the opportunity to profit by his esperi- 
eatechising hia children, as well as furnishing fuller 
s for judging of tlie school. The children began to read 
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and tlie lirat few questions and answers were nearly : 
foUowB : — Q, Do you recollect, children, any instance i 
Scripture of a person's name being clionged ? — A. "Yes. 
Jacob's name was changed to Israel ; " {from wiotber child) 
"Abram to Abraham." Q. In that case of Abraham wai 
there auything remarkable in that letter k being introduced ?— 
A. Yes, it was a letter in the Hebrew uiune of God. Q. You 
have given me an instance of a change of name, in which the 
name nf the true God had aa influenr^e in the change ; have' 
you imy example in Scripture of a person being named nfter 
a false god? — One child answered "Nebiichadnezzar," and' 
another "Belteahazzar." Q. You are right in Belteshazsar. 
As to Nebuchadnezzar, I d'> not know ; but have you any 
knowledge that there were idols in those countries iMlled by 
similar names ? — After a little pause, the answer came from a 
girl in the middle of the clasa, "BvlhoKeth ilovii. Neho stoop- 
eth." The above is the substance of what passed durii^ the 
first few minutes of our being in the school- room ; the clergy- 
man was a stranger to me, and perhaps the thought may have 
crossed my mind, "Is this n fair specimen of the knowledge 
of the children ? or at least might they not have been taught 
with the same pains sometliing in reference to Scripture, 
likely to prove more practically useful ?"' But as the esam' 
Btion want forward, all suspicion, if such had ever been in. 
mind, of the children having been specially jirepared for fiuch 
questionc, was effectually rliesiputed. The cluldreu showed 
BO full an acquaintance with Scripture, that when the clergy- 
man requested me to take up the examination, I found a. 
difficulty in searching for questions that should elicit informa- 
tion more satisfactory its to their acquirements herein thaSi 
what had been already produced. 1845, II. 10 — 14. 

I have observed, in several cases, a whole school committed, 
for its entire instruction, to the pupil teachers, tlie master 
himself taking no part in it, either seated at his desk, or walk- 
ing up and down, beckoning here, calling there, "the monarch 
' of all he surveys," but neither the teacher nor the trdner 
his little kingdom. This is called "superintendence:" 
proper name would be "neglect." I have invariably found 
I that, where the master is much occupied at his desk, or where 
I lie is constantly marching about the room with an eye for 
everything at once, and nothing in particular, there is lit^ereal 



work done in the school. The work, so to speak, is either 
neutralized by the friction ol' the machine, or abaorhed by its 
inertia. 1850, I. 143. 

The master is skilful, and delights in his work; the boys 
seeiQ much attached to him, work in his garden, and keep it 
in good order when he is ab-ent — "would be glad to epend the 
whole day in school." 1847,1. 3S7. 

Severity on tlic part of the master, and a stern system of 
discipline, I have found to be perfectly compatible with great 
inefficiency in the school. Of a villa^ school thus tyranni- 
cally ruled, i have made the following record : — "I never saw 
the discipline of a school enforced in so overbearing and 
tyrannical a manner, nod 1 never examined children more de- 
plorably and more grossly ignorant. /( is not, however, an 
VHCOnimon thiag tojiad severity in the master associated with 
cjicirary on to ler.knisal matters of instruction. The rod or 
the cane is an obvious und a simple expedient for getting the 
children's lessons learned, to which a teacher, unskilled in the 
higher resources of hvs art. Invariably resorts, with the more 
energy as he ia the more zealous for their welfare, and the 
more ignorant of the best me:ma of promoting it.* The de- 
moralizing influence of a course of discipline like this outweighs, 
in my judgment, any amount of technical knowledge of which 
it may be the price. Among other records of it in my notes, 
I have the following, having reference to the school of a 
large manuFaeturing town: — "The master has an abundant 
command of language, energy, quickness, aptitude of illustra- 
doQ, and a knowledge of the minds of children. His fault is 
in his notions of discipline. His method is violent and 
tyrannical. The parents appreciate his capabilities as a 
teacher, but the children, I suspect, hate him. All his efforts 
do not produce order, and the school has but reached, on the 
whole, a low standard of efficiency." 

Sometimei I have found occasional outbreaks of severity 
anoeiated with a too facile disposition in the master, and a 
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customary laxity of discipline ia the school. The secret of 
fiuum^g a school without severity seems indeed to lie in the 
union of a. good temper with a steady self-command- It a 
the master loAo has himself to watch rather than the childra. 
In respect to a school otherwise deserving of commendation, 
1 have recorded as foUows : — "The master does not eserdse 
an easy moral ascendency in the school. The boys appear at 
times to take advantage of his good nature, and the carclees- 
ness with which he discards the convenlional reetraintB 
proper to his office. He then recovers hia ascendency by 
load threats and violent punishment, and thus his disapline 
b made up of fits of Indulgence and severity. This is bad 
tact. Otherwise, he appears an earnest and good teacher.' * • 

At a period when higher attainments are sought in the ele- 
mentary schoolmaster than heretofore, it is not to be wondered 
at, if some are to be found who lai/ claim tu more knowledge 
thaa they possess. Such men are usually deficient, not less in 
native power and abihty for the management of a school, than 
in acquired knowledge. In a school taught by a man thus 
showy and vapid in his attainments, and flippant in his man- 
ners, 1 found that only 2 boys out of 63 could read with ease 
and correctness ; and in another, similarly unfortunate in ite 
teacher, only 6 out of 54. These men bustled about witi 
great appearajice of professional zeal and no bttle self-corn* 
placency ; btil tiey had done nothing for the children. * * 

Of the records 1 have made of efficient schools, I transcribe 

the following ; — "Of 50 hoys in the school, 3 only 

could read with ease in the Epistles, and one only knew the 
multiplication table ; 2 only could spell the word 'piece,' and 
one the word 'wheel.' None knew the names of the quarters 
of the globe ; only one knew the name of the country in wbich. 
he lives ; and yet, by a strange contrast, these children knew 
a good deal of the geography of England. Only one knew 
who governs the country in which he lives, or, when told it 
was the Queen, could tell her name. Only one could repeat 
the answer to the question in the Catechism, 'What is your 
duty towards your neighbour ? ' And not one could tell the 
name of any one of our Lord's parables." In the girls' school 
not one child could read with ease in the Epistles ; none 
could spell "piece," and one only could spell "loaf," The 
master is from a training institution, conducted under high 
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sanction, He belongs to a class of men who caa do nothing 
oal of their system, and their system cannot be marked ia schools 
like this. It is a characteristic of the bad. teaching of this 
school that the children are incapable of attending to anything 
that is stiid to them, or of reflecting npon it, or of under- 
standing it. The followiag specimen of their answering will 
illustrate this remark. It is an example of that vagrant state 
of mind, approaching to Idiotcy, which it is the direct ten- 
dency of bad teaching and strict discipline to produce : — 
Q- "Who came into the world before our Saviour 'to prepare 
hifi way before him?"' A. " Our Saviour." Q. "Tell me 
of some of the miracles our Lord wrought?" A. "Com- 
mandments !" 

By the side of this record of a hail school, I will transcribe 

t which I have made of a f/ood one. It was composed of 

8 girla, taught, together, by a master, assisted 

i^onally by his wife.* The children were arranged in 

e groups at parallel desks, but were occasionally brought 

a the school-room floor in subdivisions ta be taught by 

nitors. The moral aspect of the school was excellent, the 

cipUoe easily maintained, the relation of the master to the 

' 'ren friendly and cheerfid, the religious instruction of the 

'"ud. The first class, composed of 13, wrote from ray 

a two sentences from the History of England, publish- 

le Society for Promoting' Christian Knowledge ; 7 of 

I without any error, and 5 making otdy one error. Of 

lond class, composed of 25, 16 wrote a sentence wlth- 

f mistake, and none with more than 4. Of the first 

i, 9 have reached the rule of three in arithmetic, and 4 of 

a worked the sura 1 gave them correctly. The penmaii- 

I was remarkably good. Several of the elder children 

' !, indeed, an escellent running hand. At the request of 

■, 1 took no precautions to prevent them from copy- 

M another ; and having observed them very narrowly, 

D convinced that none made the attempt. I attach the 

3 importance to the estimate which this feet supphes to 

if moral standard aimed at in the school, as 1 have never 

d the like experience in any other. Indeed I have seen — 

I would lie in vain for me to attempt to describe with 

• Hsving a jouiig tMld, she ouuJd, hnwevor, sllend Ijul liWIo io tbt Bohool. 
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what indignation — the very teachers lend themaelvea 

deceits which, in such matters, children have a tendency tn 
pmctise, and the visitors prompt them. If there be anything 
which is expedient early to teach to a child, and deqjiy to 
implant, it is Burely the abhorrence of "whatsoever maketlia 
lie" — the acling, or the telling of it. A thousand other good 
qualities will attach themselves securely and permanently to 
this one, a»d the perils of life are comparatively few to hiia. 
in whose bosom it is firmly rooted. 1847,1. 174 — 177. 

In a town in shire, I was told that the master wW 

so far known to be Eiddicted to liquor, that when one of the 
trustees (a man of considerable station) was expostulated willi 
on account of the master's being seen drunk in the streets, it 
was answered that the quarterly payment of his salary &om 
the endowment had jiist been made, and one must not he too. 
severe in one's expectations at such a season. I saw this 
schoolmaster, and telling him what 1 had heard of hia character^ 
I represented to him that I must use every effort with the 
trustees to get >iitn removed from hia post. He answered, in 
effect, that "he would not deny that he was occaaonaJly 
under the influence of Uquor — who was not ? but that when- 
ever he was so drunk as not to be able to go into his school, 
he took care to prevent !iia scholars from seeing him in th^ 
state, and to provide a proper substitute in his place." Afl- 
yet, I believe that this master retains his post ; perhaps feelings 
of commiseration sway the trustees, and it must he expected 
that such feelings should have weight ; but one's strongest 
commiseration should doubtless be for the children and the 
real welfare of the district ; nor is it a true kindness to retain 
any one in a post for which he is unfit. 1846, I. 121, 122. 

The qualifications of this master, who was 70 years of age, 
may be judged of from the statement he himself made to me 
that "if he had not been crippled in bis arm, he should not 
have been at that work," obviously considoTng the duties of 
his office as village schoolmaster inferior in dignity and im- 
portance to the esercise of his craft as a shoemaker. Labours 
thus irksome and degrading, this poor man was accustomed 
to cheer with an occasional pipe, of the fumes of which the 
school-room was redolent. 1847, I. 167. 

The really wise and thoroughly conscientious master thinks 
it.liia duty to do justice to all his scholars, and 



iae proportion of hia time to the clever boys, because they 
I more likely to eahiince his own repute. Where thE 
r childreD are tiius compHxatively neglected, while the 
T is intent ujion driving a. smattering of algebra into the 
ft class, for the sake of the name of the thing — and where, 
Saeqnently. the first steps in reading are badly taught, and 
i children are detained for years poring o\'er uninteresting 
letters and manosyllubles, tlie unhappy infants acquire a 
distaste for sohool and for learning, which never leaves them. 
Moreover, I liave invariably observed, that where the lower 
clasBes were not carefully attended to, the upper classes were 
iuaccuntte in their minds, however many subjects they had 
nominally mastered. 1850, II. 179. 180. 

A good teacher, whose heart is in the matter, takes care 
y word shall convey a meaning — or, in using words 
1 express truths above the intelligence of children, tltat 
f shoi^d at least be made aware of the fact, and should 
r regard the form merely ob a les^'on to exercise their 
And aa every truth has a direct application to the 
icience so far as it is understood, the practical teacher does 
it until he has found such an application. He illustrates 
ttrine by an appeal to the child's own consciousneBS, 
/ precept by the example of men whose history is 
1 in Scripture, or of whose character the children are 
have heard out of school. Every point of duty to 
1 man will then be made to assume a living aspect ; 
i will he taken to ascertain, so far as is possible, 
ir a child has so understood the precept as to be able 
r to it in praying for grace and forgiveness. It may be 
^ht that such teaching is very rare, but I acknowledge 
t nothing has caused me so much surprise and gratification 
rs which a large proportion of children, both in 
t and National schools, have given to questions of a 
i practical character, even where the system was ea- 
ely defective m other points. There can be no doubt 
'i teaching must leave u deep and lasting impression 
1 tiie character of children, * * In some schools the 
JT children are well advanced in religious knowledge, while 
oimger are left ignor^mt of the most elementary facts— 
Bag ia others the infants repeat hymns and prayers, and 
simple, clear, ideas upon these subjects, hut the upper 
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:Iasaes are comparatively ill informed. 1846, I. 138, 139. 

There ia no point where the influence of the trained raasto' 
is so perceptible as in the substitution of an intelligent, id 
the place of a rote-system, of imparting and impressing know- 
ledge. He is not afraid of leaving the beaten back (I tni^tt 
almost say the deep ruts) of printed question and answer. 
1846,11. 1S2. 

I do not know a successful master, who habitually takes 
ip a question book when he proceeds to examine fiis daaB. 
It is the first step towards the dreary and barren svstem erf 
"rote," 1845. li. 260. 

In many cases, persons unfit for their situation remaia. — 
Irrehgious, ill-tempered, without information or intelligence, 
and with no desire to remedy their defects. — In such instances, 
of course, the only mode of improvement is dismissal — ^Hie 
importance of such a step is not sufficiently acknowledgedi 
from the defective views so frequently entertained on the 
office of a schoolmaster, and the immense power he wields 
over the young for weal or woe. 

In other cases I find men who, although (airly intelligent 
and desirous of improvement, are ill-informed, and without 
tact in the management of a school. — For the improvement 
of these I would suggest, that to every parochial school there 
should be a library for the master's use ; and that, along with 
other books, there should be a selection of works upon schocd 
tactics. — The minutes pubhshed by their Lordships the Cora- 
ee of Council on Education would form a useful part of 
such library. — The visits of an organizing master should be 
sought for. — Of the effects of these visits upon the improve- 
ment of masters 1 am able to speak, having witnessed them 
'q my district during last year. — The abUities and exertions 
of Mr. Tearle, the gentleman appointed to this work by the 
National Society, in the West, appear to entitle him fully to 
the responsible oflice he holds. 

Schoolmasters' unions, when properly conducted, seem to 
offer considerable advantages to those raemberswho are desirous 
of improvement. — At the annual or quarterly meetings, when 
the members assemble at some sclioo! where the children are 
dined fay a competent person, pEculiar excellences and 
existing defects, with suggestions thereon, are brought before 
theu* notice in apractical way, which caunot but be beneficial. — 
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s mera conference of persons engaged in the same work 
s to be advantageous ; as in tlie conversations which will 
jurBlly take place upon the common object they have in 
, information will he obtained, plans of proceeding ex- 
med. and hints for improvement thrown out. together with 
d encouragement and advice. — In connexion with such . 
as, it seems desirable that circulating libraries, and an 
Educational Magazine, should be provided. — Means should 
be found for enabling the loastera to visit periodically the 
best-conducted schools in their district, — If-a man's eye be 
confined exclusively to the object close before him, it wilt 
grow contracted and his vision limited. This is practically 
the case in many of our paroctial schools. An extended 
acquaintance with other schools, and those of a superior order, 
would enable many a man to see defects in his own school 
which now he does uot suspect, and which, from the experi- 
ence and encouragement of others, he would be induced and 
ena,bled to rectiiy. 1847. 1. 472, 473. 

Deficiencies of teachers, which depend either upon imper- 
fect information or defective training, may in some measure 
be supplied by adopting the following plans, which have 
jceeded in various schools, and are calculated to increase 
s efficiency of all : — A small lilirary of well-chosen books 
teld be kept in the schtiol-building, under the care of the 
ister or mistress. This library ought to be the property of 
i school- managers or trustees, and an inventory of the 
9 should be furnished to the teachers, on their appoint- 
t, who will be responsible for their condition, &c. The 
y should be inspected at the meetings of trustees, and a 
im may he set aside annually for the purchase of new 
This library ought to be distinct from that which is 
lie to the children ; but the pupil teachers and elder 
fcOnitora may be allowed to use such books as the master and 
' Inagers consider to be be adapted to their capacity. — When 
i teachers, male or female, are anxious to improve them- 
n composition, giammar, and orthography, they cannot 
p better thaji to present the clergyman, or active manager of 
' 1 school, with an abstract of some work which they are 
a written account of the reUgious and secular 
Ibrmatioa which they propose to give to their irapils. This 
uld be done regularly every week, or month, and their 
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compositioE should be examined and corrected. It may be 
remarked, that when I have hud occasion to 
Jates for schools, the necessity of snch a c 
clearly demonstrated ; and that it Las been tiied. and found 
to be exceedingly uaefiii in some iantances. This suggeatico 
applies to young women in infant or mixed BehooU ; to youqg 
men, who feel that their education has not been completed ; 
and may be of advantage to well-inforraed and experienced 
masters, who will neglect no means by which they may ke^ 
themselves in advance of yonthful competitors. 

At harvest time the teachers of country schools will deriw 
much benefit from a visit to the trmning or model schools k 
their several districts. I have in many cases, suggested vimt 
to Norwich, London, and Cambridge. The expense 18 iacw^ 
siderable ; and a small sum can hardly be laid out in a 
profitable way. If the teacher can afford it, he should: 
remember that his future prospects may he materially improvMi 
by the outlay ; but when his salary is too small, it may h/i.] 
expected that the patrons of the school will advance tJ^p 
requisite sum. Apphcations to local societies, such a^ braQchaiH 
of Diocesan Boards," would probably be successful ; it ^> 
certain, tliat such an employment of tkeii funds would bft' 
approved by all contributors who are anxious to ii 
efficiency of existing schools, and are aware of the n 
wlvich interfere with their success. 

The master should keep in mind that it is hia first duty ta 
bring his own abilities and acquirement'; to bear upon thfl' 
minds and hearts of each and all his pupils ; that he JR' 
responsible not only for the general profaciency of his boys, 
but for their individual improtement The progress of the 
L-hildren of every age, and in each class should be equable. 
Examiners will take into consideration the age, time in school,, 
and fluctuations of attendance, but mil not exonerate the 
master from blame if they find that the younger children a 
less advanced than in a dame-school, or that the instructiem 
of the first class and monitors has been sacrificed i 
attempt to preserve an appearance of general activity. I would. 
therefore, suggest that the master should make himself per- 
sonally acquainted with every child, without referring to his 
books or to the monitor, that he should be able to give a 
exact account of his conduct and attainments, 'i'i^ere i 




Uy any point in which greater differences are found between 
aiere under similar circumstances. Since the lessons are 
Bssarily conducted at times by monitors, the master must 
so aiT'auge his own work as to have frequent opportunities of 
watching their conduct. At leasC half an hour each day wiU 
be well spent in this duty. If the master ohBerve any &ult. 
he win not correct it at the time, but consider how for it is 
owing to the neglect of the monitors, or the imperfect direc- 
s which he has given them. In the former case, he wiU 
loniah or correct the monitor after achool-houra ; in the 
se, he will explain with great care the method which 
■■ to pursue. 1845.11. 181. 182. 
lOther feult I have frequently witnessed in masters, is a 
ice when instructing the children in the Holy 
ji other reh^oua knowledge. 1845, II. 235. 
If Bchool which 1 visited, which was in connexion with the 
Jesan Board, and which, with another of the same char- 
. coats its benevolent supporter 30/. per annum, is held 
:ottage under a woman of excellent character and of 
e.tactneas and diligence, but who is bo incapable of 
anything beyond the merest rote teaching that she forces the 
fhildren, after they have read a ]«arable, to learn by heart all 
tlie answers published in Mr. Iremonger's Boole of Questions 
on the Purables. I found the children perfectly prepared with 
these, but the lesson had been so taught that 1 was not able 
to vairy the questions, either in words or in the order in which 
they had been printed to succeed each other, without bring- 
,. ing the children into a hopeless puzzle, and getting, in the 
fi of the order of the questions being changed, the wrong 
"Wer to fit my question. In this case, a curate who had 
Sntiy come to the parish had considerably mended matters 
ii Tegard to two or three children that were in the first 
IB of the Sunday-school, but Bpart from these the most 
J inquirer could, as I believe, have hardly detected a 
mering of intelligence ; for the conscientious precision 
_n which the dame had done her work had laid fetters upon 
e children's minds, binding them down to a literal accuracy 
which seemed more pertinaciously obstructive of growth in 
intelligence than the freer discipline of even a more neghgent 
\ teac her. 1 would not undervalue the good derived to the 
I from being constantly in the company of one who 
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iaitbfully did her work according to ber aliilitj-, and who, 
posieseing excellent qimlifi.cH.tionE of tamper and charact^, 
had she been herself educated, migkc have proved a mt 
efficient teacher ; but I could not help feeling- that much n 
thrown away, and especially (if need were that the children 
should be confined to rote work)that it would have been M 
epeakably more profitable, as well as more delightful, for t 
children to baye learned by heart with the same paina eoi 
paaaages of Scripture directly inculcating practical priaeipUB, 
in the place of the questions and answers of Mr. Iremonger's 

Let me give an example or two more. I visited a f 
where the elergj-man informed me that he had a school, wht 
also there was a small endowment, a wealthy landed proprie- 
tor disposed to do whatever might appear desirable for dt 
poor of the place, and a clergyman who, from all I heard O 
him, seemed both able and. willing to supply the temporttl 
wants of the flock instructed to charge. Here, however, under 
the name of the school, 1 was directed to a room, it 
of a shop about ten feet by twelve, in which, with my hal 
on, I could barely stand upright i the floor was crowded witij 
benches, on which some two dozen children were sitting h 
ranks closely packed, many nithout any visible means a 
employing their time. The mistress was in the ehop, havii^ 
left the cliildren in the care of a g^rl who was standing amidi' 
the crowd with an infant in her arms i the atmosphere m 
oppressive and disagreeable that I could not wonder ftt '^^_ 
teacher finding excuses for being absent from her post. I i^ 
not stay here to esamine the children; the room 
imperfectly ventilated that it ivas not possible for the c 
to apply themselves to their work, and 1 was glad to 
to the fresh air; but 1 have little hope, from what I saw both 
of teacher and pupils, that any satisfdctory results could haxe 
been elicited in such a place. 

In another parish, where there was an endowment of iH. 
per annum, 1 found it enjoyed by a middle-aged female, who. 
at an hour when she should have been teaching, was biasy at 
her wash-tub, while one or tn*o children, unable to tdl tbOT 
letters, lay on the floor. On questioning the teacher ■■ to 
her qualifications, I found that she had been impeif 
~, and had received no training ; bat she had b 
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estic servant in the family of the acting Trustee, who 
ge supplied her with the income of the sclioo! a; 
I towErds her maintenance, the school being kept 



her 



In another parish that I visited, in the expectation of find- 
ing the teacher at work {where the endowment has hitherto 
been considered as worth 25/. per annum, but where, by bet- 
ter management, it is now likely ro realize more than 100/. 
per annum), I found the school-room empty and locked at 
eleven in the morning, and I was credibly informed that it is 
no uncommon thing for the teacher to be away for days 
together, and that once in particular, during a long frost, he 
ibaented himself for 30 days in succession, under the plea 
tiiat, having but one leg, he was afraid to venture along the 
road that led from his house to the school-room until the ice 
should be dissolved by a thaw. 1845, II. 8, 9. 

One of the chief obstacles to success in the moral and 
religious condition of our ])arochial schools is the injudicious, 
if not unprincipled, way in which punishments are frequently 
administered. 

In many schools, from the course generally adopted, one 
would imagine that nothing but severity could induce children 
to do what is right, or that the master really found pleasure 
in punishing hia scholars. On some occaaions, 1 have observed 
him walking about the room, cane in hand, brandishing it 
over the heads of the children, who, trembling under the 
antimpated stroke, have lost all sense of the lesson in which 
they were engaged, and with eyes wandering from their book 
to the avenging rod, have brought upon themselves, as they 
caught their master's eye, the blow. At other times, I have 
witnessed a master step into a ckss where was some little 
inattention or disturbance, and deal out boxes on the ear, 
blows on the head, and cuffs on the hack, promiscuously on 
all within his reach, and then, as though he had done all that 
duty required him, return to his seat. 

Sometimes abuse is uttered in the same way, as, e, g., 

"You, John . are the worst boy in school; everybody 

knows it, and I am sure you will come to no good !" &c. &c. 

In more than one instance I have been pained with hearing 
the faults of purents cast forth pubhcly before the school, as 
lattus of rejection upon their children. 
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OiLtbe aabjecl or puDishment il 
remarks of Locke, whose viewa oa U 
a tarefal coDBideratioQ : — 

"The usual \»xy and short way bj chastiaemeDt and the rod, 
which is the only iastruineDt of goiernmeat Uiat tutors geaetalljr 
know or ever think of, is the must unlit of any to be used in educUion, 
because it tends to both those tniachiefa nhich, as we have shown, 
are the Sc;lla and Ciiarybdis, which, ou tlie one hand or the other, 
ruin all thai oiiscany. 

>' I. This kind of punishment contributes not at all to the n 
of our nataral propenailj, lo indulge corporal and present p 
iud to avoid pain at any rate, but rnlher encourages it, and ther^j' 
strengthens that in as nhieh is the root troni whence spring all vie' 
actious and the irregnlnrities of life. For -what other motive, bi 
sensual pleasure and pain, does a boy gel by, who drudges aj 
book against his inclinations, or abetaiDS from eatiofc unwhnlemnie 
iruil that he takes pleasure in, onl; out of fear of whipping? He ii 
thjfl only prefers Ibo greater corporal pleasure, or avoids the grealcH 
Gorporal pain. And nhal is it lo govern his aoliuns, and direct hi) 
conduct by such motives as these T What is it, i say, but to cheruti 
that principle in him vrhich it is our business lo root out and deatroy. 
And therefore, I Gnnnot think ajiy correction useful to a child, wh» 
the shame of BulTering fur having done ami^s does not work mtff 
upon bim than the pain. 

"2. This sort of correnlian natundly breeds an avertion to Iha 
which it is the tutor's busineaa to create a liking to. How obvionB 
Is it lo observe that children come to hate things n 
acceptable to them, when the^ find themaclves whipped and chid, 
and leased about thom ; and It is not to be wondered at in then 
when grown men would not be able to be reconciled to anything b 
such ways. Who ia there that would not be disgusted with anV 
innocent recreation, in ilself indifferent lo him, if he shonid with 
blows or ill language be hauled to it when be bad no mind j o 
constantly so treated for soma circumstances in his application U 
This is nulural lo be so. Offensive circomatani-es urdiuarily infect 
innocent things which they are joined with : and the very sight of a 
cup, wherein any one uses to ta.ke nauseous physic, larns his atomacfa 
BO thai nothing will relish well out of it, though the cup be m 
BO clean and well shaped, and of Ihc richest materiala. Freq 
bealtng or chiding ia therefore to be avoided, becauae this sort at 
carreotioD never produces any good farther than it serves lo taiie 
shame nnd abhorrence of Ilie miscarriage that brought it on Ibem ; 
and if Ihe greatest port of the trouble be not the sense that they h: 
done amias, and tbe apprehension that tbey have drawn on thi 
selves the just displeasure of their beat friends, the pain of whipping 
will work but an imperfect cure. It only patches up for Ihe present, 
and skims it over, but reaches not to the bottom of the sore ; ingenti- 
nua abame, and the apprehenaious of diapleasure, are the only true 
restraint. These alone ought t<i hold the reins and keep the child in 
order; but coqioral punisbmenla must necessarily lose that effect, 



■wear out the sense of shame, where thej' frequentW retain." 
V, IL 234, 335. 

|f corporal punishments are necEESary in boys' Echoole, and 
n far from denying thia to be the case at present, it is at 
t equally necessary that they he administered without a 
" * m of caprice or partiality. The faults for which the 
is allowed, to use the cane should he distinctly explained. 
I think that vicious or rebelliouft habits alone should he so 
punished. The cane should he furnished to the master by 
the school managers, and he should on no account use any 
otiier instrument — should never strike a boy — pull his ears o.r 
liiE hair— or even touch him in anger. One such act would 
deserve a severe reprimand ; the habit would be a sufficient 
cause for diamisBal. The punishment ought to be inflicted 
after school-hours in the presence of the monitors, and of those 
hoys who show a tendency towards those specific oifences for 
which the culprits are chastised. The cane should be applied 
on the hand ; if a boy will not submit, the case must be 
reported to the committee ; hut it is, on many accounts, 
unadvisable to let the master beat him on the back, or struggle 
with him ; and every stripe should be registered in a hook 
kept for that purpose. The committee will thus be able to 
form an estimate of the conduct of the boys, and of the suc- 
cess «f t!ie master in checking bad propenaitiea and eradicating 
had habits. They may he disposed, upun inquiry, to recom- 
mend a difFeient course as likely to succeed with violent or 
obstinate children. They mill admonish boys whose names 
are frequently entered on the black list ; and few parents will 
disregard judicious and kind remonstrances from ttieir clergy- 
man, when he proves to them that the habits acquired, or not 
corrected at home, compel the echoolmaster to chastise their 
children as a warning to themselves and their companions. 
Many clergymen, with whom I have conferred upon this plan. 
are convinced that it is likely to diminish the frequency, and 
increase tlie efficiency of the punishments, which they are 
unwillingly induced to permit. It should he observed that, 
the obje-ct being attained, the book specifying the names and 
offences of individuals should he destroyed ; the general 
results, however, should be recorded, in order that the mana- 
gers may judge of the slate of the school at different times, 
and under different masters. 1845, II. 188, 189. 
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1 attach the more value to the improvement of oi 
I regard it in general as a pretty sure indication o' 
efficiency in the instnictioa and of Improvement i 
methods of governing children. Idle talking, listless I 
insolent gestures are best stopped by giving the childidi 
sufficiency of interesting occupation, and when these have 
disappeared from a school, even for a season, it may he pre- 
sumed that their remedy has been successfully applied. 
I covild point out schools in and near London in which frequent 
and severe punishments were inflicted under former teachers, 
■while the children were notoriously comrse, quarrelsome, and 
insolent out of doors, and utterly insubordinate in theechofJ,; 
whereas the present masters have effected a thorough reform 
in the manners, and, as I am informed, the character, of the 
children, without restoring, in any instance, to severe bodily 
punishments. I must be greatly deceived if the birch haa not 
entirely disappeared, and the cane lost much of its terrors in 
the schools which are inspected by me either in town oi 
country. * * It would be desirable in aU 
they are permitted, to adopt some such form of registration 
as was suggested in [the last esti'act.} The clergy who have 
tried it say that it acts extremely well. 1846, 1. 146. 

Corporal punishment has no existence in the girls' schools, 
unless in an occasional "pat on the arm," to a "little c 
In the boys' schools it is almost universally retained as a final 
appeal, with a conviction in the minds of the teachers that 
the extent to which they can dispense with it. under giveti 
circumstances, is a measure of their capacities and reputation 
for moral government. It is usually administered by a blow 
on the hand ; and only in one or two ruder schools assumes 
any other character, such as hopping round the room for a 
great length of time in punishment of truancy, or holding 
something at arm's length for a Uke continuance. Keeping 
in, after school hours, with nothing to do, is the severest pun- 
ishment employed, or perhaps that can be employed, in the 
better schools. The discipline of the schools, however, 
nowhere approaches to a character of severity, except under 
some of the older masters of earlier training, whose schools 
are more remarkable for the almost military exactitude of 
their evolutions than for the inteUectual life or moral lone 
which pervades their classes. The teachers pursuing gentler 
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IB, througli the attachment of their monitors and the 
sense of their justice, haTe always the public opinion 
: little realms in their favour ; and the delinquent 
n unwonted infliction has therefore no perverse satis- 
in an appeal to the rebellious discontent of hia fellows. 
e ft nuister combines with these advantages the personal 
intance and respect of the parents of the children, the 
d themselves so completely handed over to him, that 
left to them no room for the exercise of any little 
at home, against a school which they happen, how- 
I ever wickedly, to dislike. So completely ia the master, by 
such means, placed in loco parentis that he sometimes prefers 
altogether to do without rewards, even to his monitors. But 
it IS seldom that he lias the vigour, resources, and opportuni- 
ties to obtain a sway so complete ; and his principal subordin- 
iite agency, therefore, consists in the distribution of rewards, 
in the shape of tickels, bearing a certain number and a con- 
ventional value, which be takes up quarterly, or half-yearly, 
in books, jienknives, and other simple articles, prized by the 
children, A certain allowance of these tickets is made to the 
monitors in the nature of payment, besides those which come 
to them in rewards ; and sometimes they are wholly restricted 
to the monitors. Sometimes it is a small sum of stated 
fLinount which has to be divided, perhaps in coin, and then 
the proportion of it obtained by each affords a fractional test 

of their respective exertiong. In a few cases, as at the 

school, special rewards are distributed by the patrons of the 
schools at annual examinations, to encourage industry. But 
Hba first requisite for high discipline in every school, is to 
"i constant occupation for all, and maintain the pursuit 
To this end emulation, elicited in the taking of places, 
t universally employed, although, in one or two of the 
■ 1, the master dispenses with this, as well as with 
Genemlly speaking, however, the schools in which 
! markedly inactive with a proportional 
>s among the children. The taking of places, as 
y stated in reference to the reading, may be abnaed as 
s used ; hut its moderate use appears to be essential to 
if a monitorial school, since only the energy and 
rrity of a skilled adult or adolescent teacher, directly 
Verted, can keep classes in active operation without it, The 
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taking of places among the cliildren likcwi^ helps to keep a 
monitor tn his duty by their competition, without which, his 
constant tendency ia to relas first into "telling," instead of 
making mutus] appeals, next into "individual iaBtnicdon," 
and finally into indolence and trMing ; tendencies which aa 
average teaclier, with average monitors, cannot resist, without 
a moderate nae of competition for pLices. When employed to 
ejccess, it spoils all consistency in the teaching, and is apt to 
exasperate the spirits of the "bolder children, and depress those 
of the more timid. The abler teachers, in their top claes, 
well know how to use a spirit of curiosity in partial super- 
sedence of that of emulation. Everywhere it is suTpiinng 
how the teacher's character is reflected, in the tone which pre- 
vails throughout his classes, making allowance for the different 
circumstances and character of the surrounding population; 
for in some of the remote districts there is among the parenta 
a rudeness of character which readers it very ditlicidt tot a 
teacher to entertain a beneficial intercourse with them. The 
extent to which a teacher, devoted to his work, and to the 
welfiireof the children, can, by the whole tone of hia inter- 
course with them, cause his spirit to prevail among and 
control the great body of a large school, even to its remotest 
drafts, is very remarkable and very gratifying ; and seems 
obviously to result from an all-pervading, firm, and affection- 
ate superintendence of every part of it, The tone of a good 
modern school is as superior in its modest and aubdaed 
propriety to that of the large old Lancaatcrian schools, aa thelc 
intelligent teaching is to the merely technical instnictioB 
which still prevails in some of the latter. Children coming 
from a distance all take their little mid-day meal in the school- 
house ; in cold weather, around the fire or stove, which ia 
never calculated to warm their food properly, though the little 
folk often try to make it do so. 1847, U. 108, 109. 

The methods employed in are perfect ; the discipline. 

consequently, is maintained with ease : industry is the prac- 
tical rule of the school ; idleness is employed as the prinupal 
punishment, to which the late comers, who are very few under 
this regimen, are invariably condemned for the rest of tbi 
haK-day upon which they have encroached. Corporal puniah- 
ment is not utterly abolished, but its administration is restricted 
the head teacher on serious occasions, and confined to a 



ntbehond. 1848, II. 261. 
Etake the 27 places returned in the Table, where corporal'^ 

' ment is used moet frequently, and, as far as I can judge, 

FjnoBt severely. What is the result ? At 20 of them are 

wis which are ootorioualy deficient in discipline, some of 

Iworst, if not the very worst in the whole Northern district. 

In an equally wretched state, as to moral tone 

^intellectual progress. At the other seven places, the schools 

a ea.tiafactory state in all respects, and may be 

d good. The remaining four are only tolerable, with a db- 

e of fear rather than of love ; where the children are not 

ing great progress in their studies, but are n(jt remarkably 

' 'n them The instruments of puniacment are the 

fc, stick, ferule or ruler, strap or taw (i. e., strap with 
fee. five, or seven tails), and birch rod. * * The offences 
Evhich it is inflicted are many and various ; they are 
my these, aa returned by the teachers of the schools ; — 
)r laughing in school;" '-grosa inattention and 
e;" "coming late Iretjuently ;" "playing truant;" 
b;" "bad language," In comparatively few cases 
' "robbing orchards;" "trespassing on neighbours' 
"being mischievous in the streets," &c. There are, 
U very few of these offences which would not be much 
shed by an increase of the number and im])covement in 
E character of teachers, by inclosed play-grounds, and by 
1 companionship of lie teachers with the children 
; their times of relaxation. In girls' schools, it is now 
sneral opinion, that corporal punishment is not only 
ry, but actually mischieTous. In the beat of those 

■ under my inspection it is, I believe, a thing 

>wn, or almost unpractised. A mistress who cannot 
■ lier school without the rod may well doubt whether she 

t for that particular situation It is plainly the duty 

tmElster to attempt to win them by all other means ; and 
I plain, thot the charm of the rod loses its power in pro- 
'jnto the frequency of its use . I have seen schools in 
ti die master never lays the cane down, but walks about 
s hia sceptre, bestowing a smart tap with it here 
a, sharp cut with it there, as may seem to him most need- 
I Such schools are almost always of an inferior description. 
i boys are cowed by the master's eye and the master's' 
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hand; hut when he is absent for a momeat, or his back 
turned, it is easy to see how little education is progressjng 
there. 1846, 11. 164—166- 

Articies of clothing, stocldngs, ehirts, &c., made by the 
cliildren, the materials being- furnished at the expense of the 
achoat, are in some instances ^ven to the parents of the moat 
deserving children. I ara inclined to believe that the beat 
effect is produced by a liberal distribution of instructive and 
entertaining books ; hut each child should present those he 
has already receii'ed wlien en titled to another ; this will suffice 
to prevent neglect or abuse of the hooks ; the children ou^it, 
however, to be made to understand that the book should bear 
evidence of its being used. Handsomely bound books ought 
not, in my opinion, to he given to children ; although, o 
leaving school, a bible and prayer book, with the name of tile 
onuer, and a testimonial of character from the visitor, will 
be a welcome memorial of the past, and may he of permanent 

benefit. It Is usual at and in other parishes, to give 

rewards to boys and girls who bring certifieates of good con- 
duct from their employers after a year's trial from the time cS 
their leaving school. 1845. II. 187, 188. 

Of the nature and object of rewards, there seems to be coo- 
aiderahle confusion in the minds of some persona, who Speak 
as if children cannot he expected to exert themselves with 
proper energy unless this stimulus be held out. Whatev^ 
may he said in favour of rewards, it should he remembered' 
that the first principle to inculcate on children is, that they 
are to do what is set them from a sense of duty. 1845, II. 240. 

At all times, it is important that the pnpil should be cdeaHy 
instructed in the great rule, that it is not quite so much his 
duty to excel others, as to perfonn well his appointed ta 
although in doing so, others should, perchance, be privileged 
to excel him. 1848, 11. 376. 

A public examination is not an inspection There me 

disadvantages attending these examinations in the dissalis> 
^tion of the parents of unrewarded children, and in 
inducement which they hold out to a teacher, to qualify super- 
ficially u certaui number of his top children to the comjiaratiTe 
neglect of the rest, and of their own sound instruction ; eo 
that whatever is asked, shall find some child to answer, though 

I collective knowledge of the whole he ever so little. 
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I no part of a. Bchool's afiwirs,...i8 the vigilance of its man- 
s more urgently required than in the preparations for a 
"c examination. 1845, II. 436. 
1 ehould state that the examination of elementary eehools by 
r Majesty's Inspeetors consists of an inquiry into all the 
Bjects taught ia it. and from every child present. Much 
e is requisite, that this be dune carefully with the patience 
fct fimiig and timid children require. Such an examination 
fc little charmE for the amitteur who is accustomed to exlii- 
' liitions where upper classes only of a school are examined, and 
in subjects previously studied for tliis purpose. Several of 
these "public examinations," as they are called, I haveatteud- 
ed in the course of my late tour : and as this is a subject of 
much importance to the well-doing of schools, I shall take the 
lilwrty of making a few remarks on them. First ; the time 
which is lost in making preparation for them, as they ate at 
present conducted in some places, is no small portion of the 
■'quarter's schooling." 1 have found the 1st class of a large and 
very important school six Keeks before the annual examination, 
preparing for it; cramming — to use the common phrase — the 
difierent jBuhjects under the skilful hand of the master. It is, 
1 know, said ttiat the time spent in such preparation is not 
wasted, for the particular lessons thus prepared are well and 
therefore jirolitably learned. But it seems very doubtful if 
this be the case j for a lesson thus separated from the usual 
subjects of instruction, and losing its connection with them, is 
rarely received with intelligence, and is therefore retained with 
difficulty. Dut there are other evils of these public examinations ; 
tlie utaniiners on such occasions are usi^ly the clergymen, 
or committee iif management, friends to the school, naturally 
desirous that it should appear to the best advantage, disposed 
to judge favourably of it, and unwilling to probe too deeply 
into its weak points, if any should appear before the eyes of 
the public. I shall not be misunderstood to say that there is 
nnytfiing unfair or at all deceptive in their conduct ; but 1 
speak simply of the well-known fact, tliat we are all bad 
judges in our own case, and that it requires an unusual 
amount both of self-denial and earnestness to expose, even for 
tiieir future benefit, the deficiencies of those in whom we are 
much interested. At aa examination which 1 attended of a 
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large school in one of the manufacturing towns of Lancadiure, 
the foIlowLag were the proceedings, according to the "jao- 
gramme," which was carefully arranged by the master nad 
mistress. The sole examiner was the incumbent of the dis' 
trict. The infants sang a hymn, and were questioned in tbe 
history of Mosea, Their answers were correct, but mechani 
The Collect for the week was then repeated by the 1st c 
of girls, and some leading questions asked, very few of whidt 
were answered correctly. Some questions also on the Lord's 
Prayer received like answers. The Catechism was ttien 
repeated by heart ; the 1st class being allowed to say "Spon- 
tius Spilale" and "baptiz" without correction. The giria 
(Ist class) then read a, chapter of the book of Genesis, on 
which no questions were asked. Many children were iaau£^ 
ble — several made gross mistakes, which were not pointed 
out to them. The 2ad class read a chapter in the Gospel d 
Saint John in the same manner. It was merely a reading 
exercise, and might as profitably have been in a newspaper w 
in the Bible. The boys then sang one or two glees ! pleasantlf 
enough, and afterwards proceeded to read a chapter iu S^t 
John's Gospel very incorrectly- — the second class were unahle. 
to read it — no corrections were attempted either by tin 
master or the examiner. Some questions then, in its own 
words, were asked out of the chapter, and answers were m&dfj. 
also in its words. Two questions only were given wludt 
were not in the book before the children's eyes — neither ot 
them was answered correctly. Esaminatioii in geography 
came next, which consisted in one boy pointing ont the 
different countries in Europe, and the others — one always 
leading them — caUing out the names of their chief citiee. 
The Ist class of girls then answered "questions in the OM 
Testament," always in the words of the book. When o 
two simple questions, not contained in it, were asked, the 
mistress quietly said, "They hav'nt learned any further." 
"Scripture History in Verse," and "Faith and Duty," were 
monotonously repealed by the upper cliildren, which, with 
the exhibition of their copy-booka, the repetition of pence and 
multiphcation tables — "not to the end"— and a hymn, con 
pleted the mommg's proceedings. Is this to be called a 
examination ? And there were others, mutatis inutimdiir, 
much hke it. Or is it only a solemn and self-deluding 
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J of what aa esanunatian should be — an encourage- 
t to the ancient rote-syatetn — -and at least a negative 
hindrance to all mleDigent and useful teaching? If, year 
after year, the managers of the school are satisfied with such 
a counterfeit, what likelihood ia there that t&e achoolmaater 
will endeavour to produce the reality ? I may add, that in 
three schools where I have witnessed such an exhibition, the 
progress is lamentably amall. 1847. I. 40.3. 404. 

These examiaations have, however, been much simplified by 
the expert assbtance of the clergy, and by their disdain of 
those annual impoaturea which consume time merely in 
putting into children's mouths a mechanical series of answers 
to amaze a ^lidsummer row of visitors not acquainted with 
tile secret. I can hardly express too heartily my thanks, that 
I have never yet been called upon to be accessory, tven as a 
witness, to so preposterous an exhibition. 1850, II. 71. 
The child has, I think, acquired at school a certain and nut 
• ■despicable amount of instruction ; but how long does he retain 
1 believe a very short time. I jndgeof thisby theigno- 
e wliich young people who have been at our schools as 
iildren maniftst when they come to their clergymen to he 
' examined previous to confirmation. I judge of it further by 
ttie indifferent spelling, writing, and little knowledge of arith- 
melic, which the middle-aged men who have been at our sclioob 
very frequently show. But then, why ia this ? Because some 
of their instruction was almost entirely given and obtained by 
rote, whilst the mechanical part has passed away from want of 
practice. But does not this ackaowledgement, that very much 
has been taught by rote in our schools entirely condemn tliese 
teachers .' It is an important question, and must not be hastily 
answered. In the majority of cases where this evil prevails, 
tbe master does not altogetiier deny that it is so. He ac- 
uiiaowledgea it, deplores it and states its cause ; — " I have not 
lefor breakingup the subjects, and questioning sufficiently. " 
"'a a fair plea ? 1845, II. 306. 

" B discipline of the mind] is not in effect to be accom- 

Uied simply by attaching a "moral" in so many didactic 

Is to the information, but hy building up the mind and pre- 

g the heart to its deduction and acceptance. 1848, II. 252. 
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T REALLY believe that many children repeat the I 
Prayer, Creed, &c., for years without its even occur 
them that the words have a meaning' ; at school it is 
a forra in after-life, associated with retigtoua in 
not perhaps without some effect oq the consciences ; _ 
never can be attended by the quickening and enlight 
influences experienced by those who have learned to praj 
the spirit and with the understanding alfio. 1845, II. ] 

The ^rMen( purpose of a Christian education 
plated by the ablest supporters of the schoob which I 

I commiasioned to inspect, appears to he, i 

recipients goad ; to make them wise ( wise unto salva 

tiierefore unto virtue ) as a means ; and great, as a con. 

long as " righteousness esalteth a nation, and 
reproach to any people." Such an education does i 
template merely the developement of physical atren 
intelteclual vigour, and their combined application I 
enabling men to contend with the elements of i 
Bociety for an individual subsistence on the earth ; 1 
likewise has regard to their passioTis and their affect 
under the conviction, that, overborne by the intoxicatk 
"le former, amidst the wiles to which our inborn pride e: 
), they wiU never refrain from doing evil that fancied, s 
illusory good may come of it, unless nurtured, in afF 
well as in principles, in habits as well as in words, 
with the blessing of the Holy Spirit, to that glorious i 
of growing purity and peace promised by their Creators 
opened by their Redeemer to every contrite and he" 
heart. Education, in this, its highest sense (eml 
physical, intellectual, industrial, moral and rehgious 
tion), they arc well aware is not the work of the school a 



E liloewiBe of the church, the Sunday-school, the home, ti 
y-ground, the street, the workshop, the field, the i 
t tavern, and the court-houee. liiey are equally a 
^t no sane individual, in any conceivahle state of Eocien 
escape education in every branch, either to truth < 
_ , to good or evil ; that the choice to be made for t 
B not between "education" and "no education," but hetwe^ 
"good" and "bad" education. DistruBting, and with ri 
the education which is given to the poor by the "world, "-^ 
by the vmregulated influences wliich bear upon them i 
scenes of their daily life, — their conception of a Bchool for the 
children of the poor, is, that it should be a little artificial 
world of virtuous exertion, in which, with God'e blessing, 
every available influence of good should be brought to bear 
upon them for aa many hours as possible, to nerve them, under 
the annour of humility, against the present, the future, the 
inevitable dangers and temptations which daily attend their 
"going oal" and their "coming in." * * 

"The first great and leading principle of all sound educa- 
tion," [states the Manual of the British and Foreign School 
Society,] "is, that it is ateacher's duty to pay more regard to 
the formation of the character of his scholars, than to their 
success in any, or in all the branches of learning professedly 
tanght. With a view to enlighten their judgment, and to 
bring them under the influence of right impressions with 
respect to moral good and evil, it is considered to he of the 
utmost importance that they should, from the first, be taught 
to distinguish between matters of permanent and immutable 
' , and mere comparative degrees of attention and 
Every manifest infraction of the Divine law ought, 
ore, to be treated in a very difiisrent manner from slow- 
common school exercises, or, even from the petty 
ITS of unthinking and volatile minds. On occasions 
X kind, teachers are expected to show that visible 
3 sorrow, which such oiFences will undoubtedly 
n every virtuous mind ; and, if possible, to bring the 
r, by earnest remonstrances, to a conviction of his ejn. '' 
• to parental authority, united with regard to 
1 assistance, is another important principle not to be 
Parents are the natural guardians of their 
, however they may occasionally be sunk in 



ignorance and vice, they eeldom entirely lose a sense of theb 
responsibility, or become altogether incapable of eserciHiig 
4 mithority to some good purpose ; so that, in a great majority' 
of inetanceE, the most l)cnefi.cial results may be derived from a 
clear acknowledgment of their claima. and a sedulous courting 
of their assistance. * * Teachers are recommended to majo- 
tain a constant communication with parents respecting l^e 
hahiti^ :md principles of the scholars ; by which means they may 
greatly improve the influence of parental authority, and elao 
strengthen both that authori.ty and their own ; ae their pujnls 
will thus perceive that there is a cordial co-operation bety 
their natural guardians at home and the authorities they are 
taught to respect in school. * * Respect for the teacher, 
and implicit obediejice to his commands, are principles whicb 
should be assiduously cultivated ; but it must he the respect 
of dutifid afiection, not that proceeding from slavish submis- 
sion. Higher motives will, doubtless, grow up. as the schoUn 
become better acquainted with a good teacher's character, 
and more capable of appreciating qoahties that command 
respect ; but, even before they have aU advanced thus for, 
habits of prompt obedience must be universally established. 
With children who are restless, volatile, and unused to 
restraint, mechanical motions of the body, as they are at < 
sisily understood, and readily performed, afford the best 
means of inculcattng these habits ; and no teacher ought to 
rest satisfied until he has brought every child to sit, stand, 
speak, or be silent, on the instant of the command being ^roiii 
Until this point be gained, time is daily lost, not only to the 
careless and disobedient, but to the whole school ; and when, 
habits of partial obedience have once been tolerated, liie 
difficulties to be overcome are greatly increased. If, on 
other hand, teachers will respect their own authority, by 
never giving commands which they do not expect to be im- 
mediately obeyed, nothing will he found more easy than to 
moke obedience the general and settled habit of the school, 
1847, n. 49—52. 

we too much accustomed to confound our notion of a 
s education,* and not to consider that a place should 



'>!.-' sought for religion ii 
:is well as in their i 
1«0, I. 2. 

Mere intellectual excitement in any class does little for 
aiorality, and nothing for peace and happinQSS. If it do not 
lead to the "beginning of wisdom," and that practical humiKty, 
cuided by consiatent thoug-ht, which will evince its attainment. 
1S4S. n. -24-2. 

Notwithstanding the favourable view which I have been 
led to take of the progress of religious instractioii la our 
schools, there are some elements in which it appears to me to 
'ic deficient. 1 have found in it. for instance, nothing to 
represent those admonitions which a religious parent is ac- 
i^ustomed to address to his children, with a jjersonal applica- 
tion to the conscience of each, and an individual knowledge 
of its necessities, and which, appealing to the heart and the 
affections, have an influence with children greater than that 
which they yield to reason or to authority. I have moreover, 
thought, that in the exclusive direction to religious objects 
which the teaching in some schools receives, the exercise of 
that discretion was wanting, by which a pious and judicious 
parent would provide, in respect to the education of his own 
cfaildrcQ, that due care should be taken to encoureige a venera- 
tion for the Scriptures, and impress them with a due sense of 
..their importance, and that, of all the subjects in which they 
'm instructed, reli^on should be made the least Lurdensome 
^-them, 1 am well aware how many are the practical 
alties which surround this question ; hut the cause of 
mtaiy education now ranks among its friends so many 
I of piety and of zeal, and of great ability, that it is 
oaeibte not to hope for some well-considered revision of 
I, the most important element of it. An influence might 
B, i believe, he given to our schools on the moral condition 
f 'lie people, hitiierto unknown to them. In any such 
ice, the schoolmaster must be a principal agent. The 
i of that time which the cleryman may he enabled to 
tate to the labours of the school, it is, I know, impossible 
bverrate ; but these labours are only a part of those pro- 
r to his office, and it is, after all, upon the schoolmaster, 
"" t whose control the conduct of the child is placed during 
Pmany hours of the day, that the place of the parent, in 
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respect to its religious training, if not his responsibilities, TriD 
he found principally to decolve. Is is upon his character, the 
ascendency of which the child is made to feel so constautlj, 
that his awn will he found to form itself, and it ia to lus 
admonitions that he will be predisposed to give his aaaeat n 
lelig^ouB matters by the habit he has acquired of yielding it m 
secular things. I cannot convey to your Lordships the ade- 
qiM,te expression of that importance which, from these cc 
derations, and yet more from the obsen-ations 1 have made, 
and the facts which have come to my knowledge in 
course of my inspection, I have been led to attach to tie 
personal character of the schoolmaster in its influence on 
well-being of the school. 1 847. 1. 159, 160. 

One source of additional strength to the schools would be 
found in a more careful vivifying of the text of the reading- 
lessons, and exposition of the meaning of each word, than is 
practised hy many of the least disciplined teachers. Thus, in 
their efforts to give analytical clearness, as they consider it, 
they very frequently spend much time in giving the roots at 
words, and the meaning of those roots, without at all imprcM- 
ing strongly upon the rhiliren's miails the mnanmg uf the 
derivative itself; and hence the root and its meaning, instead 
of helping to define and fix the sense of the derivative, has 
helped DiSy to confuse it. * * In a word, it is the woftt 
educated who are the most abstract teachers, and least quali- 
fied to train the minds of the children to elaborate a tmtii 
from their own observation ajid experience, or to define or 
which they have got only a rude conception. 

The Sacred Test presents boundless scope for the exhibition, 
of the excellencies and defects to which I now refer ; and botb. 
are conspicuous according to the qualities of the teacher. 
have often, indeed, been morally under the necessity of testi _ 
the reading of the whole school upon the text of Scripture 
wherever the school had no reading-books but Bibles and 
Testaments, or these were actually in hand at the time of my 
visit. * * Whatever may be the imperfection whit^ 
attaches to the Scripture reading, in British and other schools 
designed for the education of the poorer classes, I cai 
ima^ne that it is nearly so defective as the religious instruc- 
tion given at the home of the labourer, to supply the deficiency 
which it is chiefty desigTied. lleligious instruction by a 



mt to his cluld, upon tbe text of Holy Writ, ti 

"s ability, will not be disparaged in a country where ti 

s open to justify it. And the schoolmaster, thougW 

very imperfect agent, yet occupying the place of the paid 

for a certain number of hours, is very properly required | 

attend to it, within limits either tacitly ctt expreasly statsT 

The committee who appoint him, and Hometiraes the parei 

who send their children, would do neither one nor the oth 

if they did not know him to be a recognised member of si 

Christian church or congregation ; and the conditions i 

regard to religious instruction upon which all parties 

ate ill the support of a British school, are, that the Script 

shall be used daily, and, being so introduced, shall ther 

' |0 used with the intelligeace now demanded in a 

1 Hkewise with a reverence peculiarly due to their s 

It appears to be left to tlie master' 

iriety and integrity to select such passages, and a 

ine himself to tbe subject-matter of them, as not to i 

i aught inconsistent with the doctrines of the parents^ 

{S children- I am bound to add, that the moat backward^ 

tt British schools that I have visited, even in regard to t 

mt intelligence in reading the Scriptures, are thoseg 

1 their language is the only text that baa yet been B 

Byed for every exercise ; and next to them, those in whi 

i secular reading books of the British and Foreign Scfa 

"y have but just been placed in the hands of teachg 

led to use them ; while the schools of best tone ] 

' respect are those of highest intelhgence, with ( 

n appliance, in the hands of zealous, tender-hearted, t 

n masters. These are observatjons, however, whid 

e under correction ; not being authorized to exam 

K-ieligious instruction given in the schools. 1S47, II. i 

^he essential idea of all rehgious education will consist 1 

b-iUrect cultivation of the religious feelings. Independe^ 

"■ " i, it falls simply under the character of an intelleotij 

Be, which can be carried on to any extent without ir _^_ 
If of necessity any religious element whatever. In the diverse 
lols amongst which my labours are carried on, there are 
£ in which the Bible is the sole basis of rehgious instruc- 
; and there are others in which catechisms, or other ab- 
uts of doctrine, are employed. * * I have seen the 
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e but do iml iiitii iIm ilnaMJn li intA tni:li. 1850. 
U. 474. 475. 

All [the Nationri] admks witb two or Oree excepdoHb 
lie opcsQcd aitd d(»«d, or opened oolf vitk {myer, and 
gncsaDf vidi siagi^ a hma. * * Li vany c«ses Um 
^^^of tbe diiUien is decnrotu-. tk re^oBfe^ are made 
alemnity aztd eaniestncss. Wfaerercr dus ms not the 
oHc, it seoMed to be ovia> to t^ rmdiKt c< the nutfter. If 
hems carekas and increrent, tJte duMim woeaUo caieless 
s faajipens, be did not 
kneel down, or testifv fay cbe pttstnie tt bis body the po^Cure 
of his fOol before God, the duIdreB lounged lathei than kadi i 
they played mtwe than they pnytA. ThcK i;, I think, an 
tuwise diatom in many oi our scbook <rf nw tn"g the childraa 
close their eyes before the prayer b^ins. TTiis seems to me 
a lesson in fonnality, if not in hvpocrisy- * * 

Where the Sunday-Echool is so wisely and affectioDaAely 
conducted that the idea of school, if I may so speak, is not 
piwent to the child's mind, the benefit derived from it ■■ 
donbtlese very great ; but if it impress the child with the 
notion of work rather than of rest, of nnplea^ant ' " 

toore than of happy and innocent freedom, its ultimate 



C nay well be questioned. In 



s where »>ubd leligionqj 



iction is daily given m the echool by the master J 
_ymftn of the parish, the length of time spent in U 
scluwl on Sundays may be beneficially shortened. In all cases, 
ibe manftgers of Sunday-schools should well consider how for 
the lime spent in the school, and the attention required for 
its stiidjea, £tre likely to aid or to hinder the child's devotion 
at the public and more important services of the Church. It 
eeema to me too much to require from children that they 
shall enter school at nine o'clock on Sunday morning, be 
tittentive to their studies there, and then, with only a few 
miautes' uitermission, give their serious undivided attention 
to the solemn duties of public worship nntU one or half-past 
one o'clock. Four hours of nearly constant occupation of the 
r "tlioughts with one subject are ton mnch for those who are at 
||itfcoiighlleas age, and with little power of fising their atten- 

a some places the children are in the hahit of reading [the 
Me] two and three times a-day. At one school in N(irth- 
nberland the master assured me that the second class (of 
e ignorant children) read it six times daily ! What is the 
tarsi, almost inevitable consequence ? That in a great 
igooity of these schools where "Holy Scripture is thus made 
g lesson, — a lesson just like all other lessons,- — a long, 
118, often unintelligible lesson — the children turn to it 
rss, receive it with irreverence, and derive none 
jFtt>at solemn and peculiar instruction from it which it is 
Jnded to convey. How often have I seen them counting 
'r place in the class that they might learn which verse 
y ^ould have to read ! How often, when the chapter was 
{abed, have they gone on without pause to another, as U' 
e on^ object in reading the Sacred Writings was to get 
^has much as possible of them within their allotted penod 
The Rnewers, too, which are made to very simple 
, — answers some of which would be blasphemous if 
e children were not grossly ignorant, are such as painfully 
(Kecmvince the inquirer that to read the Holy Scriptures in 
~r schools does not always mean "to mark, learn, and 
dly digest them." There are, I am thankful to say. 
' ins not few, and increaaing yearly in number, to this 
a state af things. * * 
1 the subject of "private prayer," i. e., "whether the 
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childrea are taught private prayers which they may repeat at 
home?" there is much the same unsatisfactory answer whicli 
I had to report to your Lordt<)iipB iaat year. At only about 
one-fourth of the schools is any attention paid to this irapoT' 
tant point, and in these cases also the means used 
They consist for the most part in teaching (chiefly) the 
younger children some short prayers from Grossman's and the 
Broken Catechism, and from a collection of prayers published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In odieT 
cases the children repeat the collects of the Church, hut often, 
I conceive, without any instruction as to their scope and pos- 
ition, and their applicability to the purposes of private devotion. 
Is this sufHcient on such an important point for the children 
of people, like our lowest classes, ■whether in manufacturing 
or agricultural districts ? Surely not, if we consider in i ' 
positions some of our schools are placed. * * Of a sc 
in Yorkshire I find the following note in my diary ; " 
state of ignorance and apathy. Five boys of, or shove, the 
age of 13 (two were 15 years old) could not say the Lord's 
Prayer; never prayed at all; were never taught to pri^; 
never saw their fathers or mothers pray ; did not know how 
many commandments there are." At a. school in Lancashire 
there were 29 children above the age of six years, 23 of 
had no idea of the Lord's Prayer ; could not repeat its word» 
when suggested ; had. as fat as I could judge, no notion of 
the meaning or necessity of prayer, * * It seems pliuB 
that, until a rightiy- educated generation of parents has been 
raised up, the poor child's best home is its school. In tluB' 
most important point of true education, in teaching the child 
to pray, the teacher must for a whUe take the parent's place. 
1S4G, II. 158—162. 

If 1 might resfwctfully offer a slight suggestion connected 
with religious teaching in Church of England schools, it wouUl 
be that immediately after prayers every morning all those 
classes which cau read the Bible fluently should be collected 
' together ser'tomly for that purpose, and that the junior childrai 
should sit around to hear it read. Another suggestio 
the form of prayers used in schools should contain f 
ferences to pkcea of education and the work in hand, 
only noticed one school In which there is an^kspccitd applica- 
n of this kind. I have pleasure in adding, that in most 



^ools prayers are conducted by the head teachers, revere 

i devoutly, and that the tjukle of a small hand-hell if 
tfthe moat part happily eubstituted as a. summons to devolii 
llie place of an impatient smack of the cane upon the di 
ich used to be so prevalent. An excellent collection'^ 
^^ c for schools has been editefl by Mr. J. Till 

|r and published by Novello, Dean street, Soho, at Is. I 
1830. 11.182. 

In. far the greater number of schools the Scriptuiea are 
ia classes by the children as one of the reading- lessons . 
is intended as, and doubtless is, in many cases, the most aimii 
means of religious instruction ; yet it cannot be denied thatef 
some schools it degenerates into nothing more than a 
Icsaan, with no peculiar interest, nor profit, nor object. I h 
seen cases where the task is gone through without a single 
question being asked, and where, when the chapter was 
fiaished. the books were shut, and spelling commenced out of 
it ! I have seen other cases, where the class has been left 
entirely under the charge of an ignornnt and thoughtless mon- 
itor : and when I have enquired, "What part of Scripture are 
you reading?" the answer has been, "Anywhere." And it 
was true : without any direction from the master, they read 
just where the monitor pleased to " set them on." 1 found 
one little class in the Epistle to the Galatians ! Indeed iWs 
not uofrequently the case that the lower classes are reading 
I ^be Epistles ! It is obvious that in these cases there can be 
iDteligioua instruction, nor peculiar benefit in reading the 
Ward of God. It would seem desirable that a lesson in Scrip- 
: should be conducted on a very diiHerent plan, and in a 
y difierent spirit. 

case in many achoob, the Collect (second Sunday 
B Advent) should be repeated, the passage of Scripture then 
'ully read, and, if it seem desirable, repeated; themeaaiiigof 
'a ^Duld then be inquired into, and expliuned ; then ques- 
tsehould be proposed about the ;jEr$onsmentionedin it, their 
Bcters and conduct analyzed and illustrated by other pas- 
is of the Bible ; the places should then be sought for ; their 
raphtcal position ascertained, and the remarkable circum- 
les of which they were the scenes recalled ; then the story 
puld be esamii^d, its connexion with the other parts of Scrip- 
* shown, its object plainly discovered, its bearings at the lime. 



and in future ngea, laid dawn ; and, finally, simple application 
of its doctrinea and peculiar inatruction made to those who 
ju8t read it — "What are we to learn from this ? what 
does it teacli us ? by precept, example, or warning ?"' 

This is, iadeed, only a. very imperfect sketcb of what a lesson 
Scripture should be ; but something of this kind we should 
expect from teachers in the religious instruction of our child- 
And it is owing to a want of explanation and questioukg 
that we find so many and such gross blunders in. oxaminiBg 
children in Scripture history and doctrine, — blunders which it 
painful to hear, and would he inexcusable to repeat. Bat 
ia not unimportant to observe, that these hlundera an 
generally of two kinds. The first may be called alliteratioe;- 
where a child is led into error from hkeuess of sound ia' 
sameness of name ; such as the very common mistake of 
"Mary Magdalene" for "Mary, the mother of our Lord." 
Snch errore, I believe, to arise from the masters allowing the 
lesson to proceed without any inquiries at all. The second 
may be termed hypocritical, where the child answers ait 
obvious question correctly, but knows nothing whatever of its 
meaning: as, "Which of the Apostles denied om- Lord?" 
All children answer, "Peter." "What do you mean 1^ ' 
denied ?" or, "How did he deny him ?" All are silent ana; ,' 
e»(3ently ignorant. This arises, I conceive, from questioning; 
by rote, perhaps a greater evil than not questii^ning at aS. ,' 
But there ia another method of reading Scripture adopted in 
some of our schools, chiefly in the diocese of Chester, whetti ' 
the clergyman, or, in his absence, the schoolmaster, reads It 
portion of Scripture to the whole school, collected in the 
gsJlery after morning prayers. He then briefly explains iti 
and examines the children in it ; and when, as at ■, 

Manchester, and other places, the children best qualified for 
it take a part m. reading the lesson, this may be, on the whole, 
the very happiest method of imparting rehgioua instruction to 
our schools ; but this will depend much on the frequent 
presence of the clergyman, on hia practical conviction of that 
truth which seems to be gaining much ground in our church, 
that the moit important spot in his parish, after the House of 
God, is the children's school. * * 
We observe that in very few instances (i^t one-fourth of 
our schools) are the children taught any prayers to repeat 



it home. They learn the Lord's Prayer as a part of the puhlic 
devotions of the school ; but they are not, I think, sufficiently 
impressed by their teachers that it is a prayer for home as 
well as for school ; that they may use these words of Divine 
teachiag ■when they lie down to rest at night, and when they 
rise in the morning to the duties of a new day. And when 
one thinks of the homes from wbich many of these children 
come, — from the abodes of the drunkard, tie Infidel, the very 
ignorant and very sinful, where the name of God is only used 
in mockery or in hatred, we cannot but be anxious that the 
^sounds of prayer should be heard there, and carried there by 
thoee who are most likely to aiFect a parent's hardened heart — 
the children taught to pray in our Church-schools especially 
that they may "pray at home." — It is rare to find even young 
cUldren who cannot repeat the Lurd's Prayer. In the few 
cases which have come under my notice they did not from 
their dress seem to l>e the children of the poorest poor, but cif 
a class above them ; less poor, but more negligent. " * 

In a considerable number of schools [the Church Catechism] 
is repeated, whole or in part, every day ; in some instances twice 
each day. in the morning and afternoon ; but these are not of 
the number whoare "well-instructed" iait; they have, it seems, 
repeated it too often, merely as a repetition ; they have said the 
Catechism, but have not been catechised. And, I believe, that 
what I have said above with regard to direct Scriptural instruc- 
tion, may be applied equally to instruction in the Catechism. 
Children are frequently taught it by rote. They repeat it 
-utnetimes without a single additional question; sometimes their 
knowledge extends to the answers of the broken catechism. In 
perfect agreement with an opinion expressed in hia Report by 
■i brother inspector, the Rev. J. AUen, "I could wish that the 
'iruken catechisms were banished from our schoole," If any 
iiiie attempts to break the broken catechism with children who 
can repeat it without a mistake, he will generally discover how 
rumpletely it has acted as a hindrance to all further questioning 
ind light understanding of the truths which it contains. * * 

Parents often de,«re progress in the arithmetic : masters 
cthibil children's acquirements in geography and granimar ; 
' iiitdren themselves are proud of their writing ; but, notwith- 
■trtudlng all, i/ie slnple commodity {if I may without irreverence 
-ii express it) of ifiir schools is religious knowledge, however 
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imperfect it may be. 1845, II. 263 — 267. 

Scripture history. ...ia geoerally taught in detached p 
more or le^a biographical, and is rarely so presented ai 
a connected view of its entire range, or of its range througf 
any given period, much less of the relations in time which the 
principal events bear to each other, or to other events of « 
temporary history. And yet all this, with proper helps, is i»a& 
ticable, and not nnnecesaary, even in a cla^s of schools mwi 
below the highest. The teaching of the Shorter [Aasemb^a^ 
Catechism by Scripture proofs, which is so exceDent a fesCniea 
many schools, suggests an extension of that practice of Bei^ 
ture reference to every sort of moral lesson which the oppor- 
tunity occurs of inculcating. It is not oaual to give lessont 
of this kind, accompanied with such references, in a very foD 
or systematic manner. And yet, while the fitness 
instruction to all schools i= certain, its importance is unequalled; 
and this, though no more effect were produced than to lodge 
in the memory a store of sentences from the word of God, 
applicable to all occasions in human life, and to every state <t 
the human heart, — more, of course, may always be accinn- 
plished by a proper mode of teaching. 1846, 11. 342,343. 

I have often heard repeated (who has not!) — "Oh! i 
don't want our poorer children to be made astronomere ai 
engineers ; we are quite contented if they lea 
legibly, to cast accounts, and read their Bibles with intdfi* 
gence." A very comprehensive aim, I would w 
reply, to be contented with ; and may they never rest con- 
tented till every effort has been stnuned to realize it : t 
mnch more extensive than (excepting cases utterly exceptionnQ 
has hitherto been compassed, and the utmost that is likely ta 
be compassed by any process that I see in operation. "To 
read their Bibles with intelligence .'" But will they read thor 
Bibles at all in the cottage or the servants' hall, if they be 
nauseated with it through their childhood as the task-book f 
is it likely that they will recur voluntarily and in 
able spirit to the only book which stands associated in theb 
minds with all the irksomenesa, the drudgery, the s 
the stupidity, the dull mechanical teaching, the dull u 
learning, the wearisome, undiscriminating discipline, thraugfa 
which the faculty of reading must be struggled to in thosi 
~^ ^.obsolete achoola in which exclusive Scripture reading ii 



iribed? Will not the holy book itself stand i 
rdy, not of dislike only, but eren of irreverence t 
miliar band-book at a time ^hen childhood is so proneS 
sek relief from listlessness in levity? For listless a 

lost assuredly will that reading be which iiM 
o illiastration, no explanation as to aoeiol and ' 
kstic habits, natural history, and the pecuhtirities of time 
; and the material for all these is refused by that 
besis which excludes all secular instruction and insists 
ipture and on Scripture only. For if it be replied, 
8 reading Scripture with inleIHgmce, which we insist on 
■" ' " " ' n only say that the word "intelhgence," 
idea file whole matter in dipute. * * Meantime, it is 
ioubted fact, that in schools where Scripting only is 
|ht, it is learned with almost no intelligence. The mis- 
^lions as to time and place, and the relation of one 
; to another in the minds, not of children only, are 
g and too ludicrous for me to record them in connexion 
with wi g;rHvc n Iwpit^ I hnvp been frequently disappointed 
too, in schools where great and conscientious labour has 
evidently been devoted to exclusive religious instruction, 
where children have learned to quote remote prophecies and 
doctrinal tests with surprising accuracy, to find how little 
they were acquainted witb the simple words, the doings and 
example of their Saviour, and the relation of these to each 
r and to human life. I do not think either, that there is 
igh learning off by heart, snd frequent repetition of 
I, popular texts which are proftiseiy scattered over 
isily inleUigble, easily remembered, easily applica- 
irious predicaments of life ; compact and portable 
resoiirces in its sorrows and temptations ; cruizes of oil and 
barrels of meal, which the heart in after time may feed upon or 
pour into its wounds. There should, however, be Jrequent 
rejietition of these texts as well as a judicious selection, or they 
can hardly be eipected to become so indented in the memory, 
as to be found there "after many days." I should wish at the 
same time, to suggest well-chosen hymns, of which there arc 
io many that combine didactic purposes in their leaat repulsive 
form, with the attractions (frequenCly) of the sweetest poetry. 
1 that assistance to the memory which is supplied by rhyme 
jiThythm. 
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1 cannot but think, that somewhat more judgmeat might 
be exerciaed than I have sometimes found lE the selection of 
portjons of Spripture for the children's daily reading. It U 
but a small portion of the Bible that they can read between 
7 years of age and 12 ; and surely those parts ought to have 
the preference which exhibit the easiest practical adaptatjon 
to the minds of children. I very frequently find them occupied 
on what, to eay the least, might very suitably be postponed 
till other portions are exhausted ; and it has more than once 
happened, on my saying to a class of girls, from 12 to 13 
years of age, "Suppose you read me the lesson you read with 
your governess yesterday," thatthey have turned immediatdy 
to a chapter in Leviticus, which might have been cmbarrBSsing 
to bystanders, but for the total absence of intelligence wiA 
which the little maidens gabbled a few verses before I had 
time to direct their attention to a chapter more suited to thea^ 
apprehension and my purpose of examination. Yet these 
young people were very ignorant of the Gtospel narrative, its. 
examples and its inculcationa. 1850. II- 73 — 76. 

I am convinced that the only method of impressing Sotip- 
tural truth on the minds of children is to convey it not in & 
inner and indirectly through the medium of a 
n, but as a whole, under a systematic form, and 
oral instruction. Such oral instruction in > 
called a Bible-lesson. It is something whoDy- 
of reading, and may and ought to be g^ven, 
under a simple form, even to children who cannot read at all. 
1845. II. 526. 

I believe that great benefit would result, if more pains were 
token to have weU-selected portions of Sciipture committed 
to memory ; if the children cX the first class had each a Refer- I 
ence Bible, which they could talce home, and use in the 
preparation of the next Scriptural lesson ; and if they w«e 
always required, after the lesson, to write down an account of 
suitable portions of what had been learned, and to wliich tiiOT 
attention had been specially directed. 1848, II. 9. 

There were thirteen pupils present on the day of inspec- 
tion ; 1 examined them all, and requested the master ^o to 
conduct the business in the usual way ; the whole was very 
unsatisfactory ; the reading was slovenly, inaccurate, and 
spiritless, and the utihty of the examination instituted by the 
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nay ^^ judg^tl of from the following speclme 

i read a chajitet of the New Testament, and 

(d in getting any intelligent answers from them, eitbec 
ibstance or words of the passage which they had read, 
esled the master to give me a specimen of the mode 
! usually adopted ; the result was literallv thus : — 
What is the meaning of "to }" — In addition to. — What is 
[lie meaning of "the ?" — Particular.— What is the meaning of 
" and?" — Added to. — What is tiie meaning of " by ? " — Denot- 
ing the first cause or means. — These were the only questions 
put, aad the answers were all given by one boy, who waa the 
teacher's son. The only other branches were writing and 
iirithmetic, which had been taught in a most unsatisfactory 
manner. 1842, 117, 118. 

That is no ordinary sacrifice which is made of the veneration 
due to tlie word of God, when it is constantly apphed to a 
secular use. Looking at a religious education as comprising, 
in ita largest sense, the whole result for which we arelahouring, 
it is impossible not to lament that, by an indiscretion which has 
no parallel in the edncation we ^ve to our own cliildren, we so 
ijijociute the use of the Scriptures with the years a labourer's 
child spends at school as to render the neglect of them a jiru- 
bable result when he leaves it. 1S48. 1. 3. 

Having myself examined some thousands of children whose 
entire Scriptural instruction is comprised in thus learning to 
read (mechanically) from the Scriptures, I can state as the 
result of my experience that the entrlre school occupation of a 
child continued for years may Lave been the perusal of the 
ticripturea, and yet no elementary Scriptural truths have been 
f<torud up in its mind ; and the child be found as utterly 
unacquainted with the subject-matter of their simplest nar- 
rative portions as with their fundamental doctrines. Never- 
theless the power to read them fluently may have been 
acquired, together with a prompt recognition of their peculiar 
forms of expression, and an abundant familiarity with their 
language — a famiharity which, whilst it is made to serve no 
" I pvirpose of instruction, tends, it is to be feared, to 
'e from the child's mind a due sense of their authority, 
& the perception of those sanctions under which 
1 given, and to diminish that awe with which 
knot less natural than it is necessary that they should 
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be received. 1845, II. 521. 

A large number of schools which I have visited f 
books whatever, save the Bible and extracts from the Bible 
whichareconsequentlymade the common task-books forc]uld> 
ren of all ages. The very infants are taught to read out ol 
these extracts from the Bible. The irreverence fostered b; 
such a system., and the utter hopelessness of teaching o' " ' 
to read with any effect from the Bible alone, are now ge 
allowed by all persons in any way conversant with the subject 
of education ; but with the hare admiesion of this evil the 
matter too frequently rests, in consequence of the limited 
funds at the disposal of the school managers, which do i 
admit of their purchasing any but the cheapest books ; ax 
owing to the aid afforded by certain societies, the Bible and 
tie New Testament may in reahty be considered to be the 
cheapest. Hence it is that these holy books are so commonly 
and so painfully desecrated. 1848, II. 72. 

In giving instruction to the advanced classes on Scripture, 
1 have found it a help, not taking a large portion at a ti 
to have some plan of catechisiag in my head, such as tJie 
following. I. To go over all the more difficult words, 
requiring the children to spell them, and to exjiresa th«r 
meaning in other terms. 2. To go over the names of persons 
and places mentioned, and to connect them with the leading 
features of their history, as given in other passages. 3. The 
books being shut, to ascertain whether the children have 
recollected the substance of what has been read, 
three classes of questions are merely mechanical, and can be 
entered on without preparation ; but, 4. The moat important 
matter remains, namely, reminding the children that all S 
tore is given for our learning, to inquire of them what It 
ought we to get from this passage ? Do we read of any' 
examples in Scripture of persons who have carried out this 
lesson in their conduct ? Are there any examples 
other hand, of persons who have failed in their conduct from. 
not remembering this lesson ? * Do you remember any short 
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text of Scripture impressing this lesson ? It is obvious that 
this class of questiniis ought not to be put without serious 
apidy of the passage beforehand. 1 believe that most teachers 
would derive assistance irom Miss Maya's 'Lessons on Scrip- 
ture,' Bad from Mrs. Breay's publications, 'The Teacher 
Taught,' 'The Mine explored.' How much may be done in 
getting children to learn Scripture by heart is instanced in 
the ■ School, where the youngest children are exercised 

in this way, and the upper class learn from 30 to 40 vetseP 
every week. One boy of 11 was in the habit of learning 100 
verses a-week at the time of my visit. The school is very 
intelligently taught. 1 have commonly discouraged the 
reading of such books as Ostervald's 'Abridgment,' although 
some experienced teachers have assured me that it is difficult 
to give children a knowledge of the relative bearings of the 
different parts of Scripture without the use of some historical 
abstract. I have been unwilling for the facts in the liistory 
of the Bible to be dwelt upon apart from the instmction with 
which they are clothed in the sacred te.\t ; and it has seemed 
to me that a constant reference to some chronological chart 
.{such as that drawn up by Bishop Short, and sold for 4rf, by 
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the Christdan Knowledge Society), which would sensibly 
illustrate the comparative duration of different periods ; might 
accomplish all that is sought for in the use of a mere outline 
of tie events. 

In questioning on the catechism, I have found it give 
freshneas to my thoughts, if before entering ou a particular 
portion thereof I have looked continually at some fresh 
espoaitor; amongst our elder writers I have derived grert 
help irom Bishop Nicholson's, Bishop Kenn's, Bishop Will- 
iams', and Bishop Beveridge's 'Exposilious.' 

During the reading lesson, a longer lime will naturally be 
devoted to the questioning of the elder classes, than to prac- 
tice in the more mechanical work of enunciation and expressioa. 
Vet it will require constant pains in a teacher to make his, 
pupils thoroughly good read-ers ; and when a sentence is i 
in a slovenly manner (having first, perhaps, questioned (be 
class as to what were the defects), it is good to read tbc^ 
passage properly as a pattern to the children, and then to 
encourage the deficient pupil to a fresh attempt. It may b 
advisable frequently to break up the youngest class into sma] 
draughts of eight or ten. under monitors, so as that tlte 
mechanical act of reading should come over repeatedly to liie 
BBmc pupil ; but throughout the school the last few minutes 
of the lesson should always be devoted to the endeavour, by 
proper questiona, to bring under review and to re-impreea the 
instruction communicated. 

In questioning a class, I have recommended that all who 
think they can answer should be encouraged to hold out a 
hand in silence, and that the master should then fix on one 
and another of those who thus indicate their readiness to 
reply, for the answer. — For teaching little children to read. 
the frame iind movable letters sold by Mr. J. W. Parker, 
West Strand, under your Lordships' sanction, will, i 
believe, prove very useful. Some teachers use with great 
advantage the series of lessons called 'Reading Disentangled.* 

I have strongly recommended lessons in composition ; and. 
it seems to me that with a proper exercise hook as a guide, 
these might be practised throughout the school. I think it 
is a suggestion of Mrs. Tuckfield's, that as soon as children. 
uan apeak plainly, they should he encouraged to name the 
( that are before their eyes in the school-room. 



n their parents' cottages at home, the thin 



y have been thus exercised ii 



school, &c. ; and t 



■taken, and they should be encouraged to qualify it i 



g adjectiTe 



For example, if the word day were takd 



^ children might he asked, What sort of a day ( 
" —A dirty day, a short day, a happy day, &c. 

ome schools, it is one of the Monday exercises for 

fe first class to writaon their slates all that they can recollect 
n of the previous day. When the children are 
catechised during' service, it may be good to follow the example 
of the clergyman of Abbott's Ann, the working of whose 
arrangements appeared to me very admirable in their results. 
He hangs up on the church-door on the Sunday raoming some 
three or four summary questions on the subject to be taken up 
in the afternoon, and he finda that several of his parishioners 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty attend with the greatest 
est to the catechising, and answer the questions on paper 
g the folLowing woek. Theoo onowcrn are taken to the 
B Saturday, and by him they are looked over, and 
■e made in pencil. By these means the Sunday teaching 
lied homy Into the cottage, both children and parents 
:di in working out answers to the proposed 
In a lower point of view, the results must be 
■ gratifying ; I know of no more effective means of 
; the understanding than the giving orally soond 
ruction, which the hearers write out afterwards, and 

the teacher for correction, 
e recommended the instruction in etymology and 

1 to be simply oral, accompanying the reading lesson ; 
1 the memory should by no means be loaded with 
g of secondary value. — It seems to me very desirable, 

g the memory with the catechism, and with those 
a of Scripture most likely to affect the heart, to teach 
"b to learn occasionally some passages of poetry, care- 
wted with reference both to their moral teaching and 
al merit. — For spelling, I have discouraged the use 
le. and I have recommended that it should be taught 
f Usiduous questioning after the reading lesson, and by the 
n of slate writing, whether from dictation, memory. 
w in original composition. * * 
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With regaril to infimt schools, I beKeve that there ie scarcely 
a su^estion made in Dr. and Miss Mayo's 'Practical Remarlu 
on Inlant Teaching-' which does not appear to me to Iiare 
worth. In my examination of these schools, 1 have commonly 
requested the teachers to aLow me specimens of what had 
been given in the way of gallery lessoos, manual exerdsea, 
marching, sin^ng, and the like ; and, in addition to die 
impresBJonB that I received as a spectator, I have been chie^ 
anxious to ascertain; 1. Whether tha children caught tiie 
meaning' of the words used in their instruction ; 2. how far 
they had got in learning to read ; and, 3., whether their 
memories were daily stored with verses of good hymns, or 
the simplest and most aJFecting; passages of Scripture. One 
wants t^ see young children, under a. sound, cheerful, and 
affectionate moni] discipline, taught the moat obvious dutiea 
of the rekitions in which they stand, clean, orderly, and happy. 
They should be encouraged to put out all their powers, botiii 
of body and mind ; and if this be done, healthfully witbomt 

any overstrain, diey will lie frmnrt to enjoy The lesmirui 064' 

judicious and lively teacher hs much as the most noisy gaiae. 
Meanwhile, the character is bdng- formed, and the hearts of 
the parents are reached most affectingly through the teaching 
of their little ones. 

Of positive arrangements in infant- schools, I think 1 have 
scarcely discouraged anything decidedly, except the bringing 
forward one child before the rest to repeal pieces, or in ai^ 
sense to play the part of a prodigy. 1 have previously hintra 
my belief iJiat the ball-fraiae might be less used than it ia j 
and I have some impressions as to other matters which J 
scarcely feel myself as yet sufficiently clear in holding to justify 
a statement of opinion. 1 have always regretted the presence 
of children above seven or eight years old in an lufant-scliool, 
where the teacher la single-handed, and receives no help from 
the clei^yman or the visitors. 

I have strongly felt the importance of taking pains with the 
fabric of our schools. Handsome structures are not uncom- 
mon in the district allotted to me. But while these are luxuiiee 
which the majority of school promoters cannot indulge them- 
selves in, there is a certain beautj', arising from simplicity, 
proportion, and fitness, which, with a little core, is withm 
the reach of all. Pretendon, stucco, unnecessary ornaments, 
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lecially those that are likely soon to fall Into bod repair, 
uld be carefully avoided. In addition to publishing plnne. 
r Lordships have liberally given the gratuitous semces of 
Rxperieucedarchjtect.wherever such aid haa been requested. 
8 a help towards cultivating self-respect in. the children, 
sa the schools at which they attend are eo huilt as that 
y cherish habits of order and neatneas, and connect them- 
s with pleasurable associations. It serves a moral end, 
' re, to have a closet or lobby for cloaks and hats, and 
e arrangements for teaching dirty children the cumforta 
« cleanliness. I have recommended hoarded floors : asphalte 
IB often damp, and the dirt of brick acta unfavourably on the 
discipline of the children. No ladies can, with comfort, visit 
a flagged school ; and in winter the health of delicate children 
will be found to suiter from standing on stones. Although 
much has been lately said and written on the necessity of 
fresh air, especially for tlie young, schools are rtill being built 
where the ventilation is not self-acting, or where the apparatus 
mBy he closed at the will of the inmates ; in which latter 
case, lune times out of ten, I believe that the schools will be 
habitually close. 1845. 11. 95—97. 99—101, 108. 

A good deal of time is spent in some of our schools in 
ing' "First Steps to the Catechism," "The Keii^ous 
I Verse," "Easy Hymns for NaHonal Schools." 
e are not hooks the use of which t am inclined to recom- 
The time spent in this teaming might, as I think, be 
ir spent. If an Introduction to the Catechism he needed, 
e that a good one might be formed by any clergy- 
L for the use of his school, by arranging some of the 
t practical tests of Scripture as answers to a series of 
estions on those matters concerning which it is most neces- 
jf that children should be instructed aright.* * * Every 
'e diild, so soon as it can speak distinctly, may daily learn, 
al repetition, one verse of some good hymn suited to 
i, together with one verse of Scripture. The parents 
e greatly interested by such acquirements. In some 
, children remain for months near the bottom, heing- 
fhl to repeat only the Lord's Prayer, one or two collects. 
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ttnd the ^aces before and after meat, and these very irapa-- 
fectly. It may be thought to be essential that the childrea 
should never forget what has once been learned, and that 
therefore they should not go beyond these coUects and graces 
until the whole can be repeated perfectly ; but a daily leesot^ 
such as that recommended above, would form an agreeable 
change ; if written on the black board, it might portiBlly 
serve as a reading-lesson, and as a writing lesson so soon aa 
the children had made progress in the use of their slates ; and 
it would not, as I think, interfere materially with the It 
that are now committed to memory. * '" Wonderful u|t 
may seem, there are schools in existence where < 
witJiout having learned the Cateclusm with intelligence, ( 
repeat the "Broken Catechism" and " Crossman'» Intraduc 
tion " by rote, while yet they are unable to repeat s 
the Psatros, or indeed any connected passage of Scripture, 
with the escejlion of the Lard's Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 1847, I. 144. 143. 

In reference to the other points, vis,, clear explanations 
and practical application of the Catechism, very much remains 
to be done. In the upper part of some schools the answen 
of the children are very often full of intelligence, and extreme^ 
grati^Tug as indicative of the esiatence of a moral sense, and, 
we may hope, of a moral and religious principle. But in the 
lower classes, I may even eay frequently in no less than foor^ 
fifths or two-thirds of the school, scarcely an attempt is mode 
by the master to explain the meaning of the words, mo^ 
less to iUuatrate them by Scriptural or familiar examples,. 
In the infant- schools, on the contrary, this is often done n " " 
great success, and, 1 am convinced, with highly beneficat 
results. Children from 5 to 7 years of age instructed Igr 
competent teachers by means of the gallery, can give & 
clear and complete outline of the life of our Saviour, and are 
acquainted with the leading facts of the Old Testament 
When transferred to the National school, they too frequentljr 
lose what they have acquired before they are raised to the 
classes in which similar instruction is given. The reasra 
assigned by teachers for this important omission is the wan 
of time, the difficulty, amounting almost to a physical im 
possibility, of personally aupcrin tending the instruction o 
I lai^ a number. By means, however, of collective 



lessons and varioua methoda. of which I shaJl iiresently have 
occasion to speak, it may reasonably be hoped that these 
difficulties may be surmounted ; that the developement even 
of the youngest children's intelligence will be considered as 
an indispensable portion of the teacher's work ; and, what is 
of still higher importance, that in every instance due care wiH 
be taken to awaken their consciences, to correct misapprehen- 
sions connected with their moral duties, and to enlist tlieii 
feelings and sympathies in the cause of TJrtue and religion. 
In the mean time it is certain that the defective modes of 
teaching are, in no alight degree, prejudicial to the improve- 
ment of children in our National schools. 1845, II. 144. 

In a considerable number of schools not only is i 

attendance of each child on the Sunday at some place 
worahip or Sabbath- school, inquired after, and checked 
the testimony of their parents, and of other children atteni 
ing the same place, but, in a few instances, a register of it 
kept at the several Sunday -schools, and transferred to the day- 
acbool ; and generally the parents are visited, and warned ij 
they be las in this matter. 1847, II. 107. 

One other point I will mention , wliich, connected 
with elementary education, ought not to be passed over, apoint 
which appears to be worthy of mack more serious attention 
than it has hitherto met with — I allude to the attendance of 
children at pnblic worship. On this matter, I feel that I 
echo the sentiment of very many right-minded persons, when 
I say ^at with scarcely an exception the conduct of school- 
children at church is most unsatisfactory and distressing. 
'Hieir irreverence during the prayers — their carelessness 
iiid inattention during the sennon — their disturbance of all 
^;irmony in the psalms when they attempt to sing — their 
[-leverent mode of speaking when they engage in the re- 
-jjonses — their nideneaa and noise in entering and leaving the 
-.i.cred edifice — all have a painful effect upon the mind, and 
■ vcite very perplexing thoughts. Many reasons might doubt- 
i.ssly be alleged to account for this evil — the irreligious and 
. rr-iverent conduct of parents and friends at home — the general 
leglect of public worship among the laboiu'ing poor and the 
i.intempt for it generated thereby in the minds of their off- 
spring. The indifference of the children to a long service. 
1 the nature of which they are unacquainted ; their 
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inability to understand the sermon ; the bad aituatiotl in 

which they are frequently placed, where, from the itnposfa.- 
bilitf of hearing, they lo^ all interest in the service ; t)w 
inefficient means taken to preserve order in church ; 
injudicious way in which attempts arc frequently made by 
the master or teachers to preserve quiet. AJl these in tmg 
have their weight, and seem to combine in more or lem pro- 
portions to produce the fault complained of, and which 
seem to be fit subjects for the consideration of all school- 
gera, who should also. I conceive, investigate, with a « 
attention, the rule which exists in many schools, obliging' ^ 
the day-scholars to attend the Sunday-school, and, 
school, to attend the church. The propriety of 
of children at church I would not question ; but it ap 
probable that circumstances may exist where a religious p< 
in the habit of attending public worship, may wish to 
his children with him that they may be under his own eye, 
which is denied to him, if they are obliged by the rules of 
then: school to acompany the master and other Bcholars to 
church. To what estent such rules may be relaxed I an 
incompetent to say, The subject appears to be one of gnat 
difficulty, and as such 1 would hope it may be taken up * 
the managers and conductors of parochial schoob. 1645, 
243, 244. 
They have little knowledge of language, except under 
'colloquial forms; and to judge of the difference betwMt 
colloquial and written language, we have only to write, down 
our thoughts, and to compare the words in which we wrilB 
them with the expression we give to the same thoughts il 
conversation. Nevertheless, if their children are hereaftw to 
follow, with the understanding, the Liturgy of the Churdlj 
if they are to he instructed by sermons ; if their minds are to 
be ei^ghtcned, their manners humanized, and their leiniie 
hoursusetully and pleasantly occupied by the perusal of boolci; 
they must be rendered familiar with the resources of writteS 
language. This is not to l>c done at school by the rules of 
grammar, valuable as these are in their application to tliie 
purposes of elementary instruction ; nor yet by directing ^i^ 
attention to the derivation of one language, with which they 
are comparatively unacquainted, from another, of which they 
are profoundly ignorant, nor by endeavouring to gather their 



of a reading lesEon which they have not vm 
by exatnimng- them, on the construction o1 
id its subject-matter with their open books b< 
them ; and by directing and encoursging their efforts to con- 
vey the ideas they associate with it in precise and accurate 
language. 1846. I. 230. 

I have often felt glad that the questions fumiahed to me 
compelled roe in every instanee to endeavour to ascertain 
whether inquiries were made of the children how far they 
had profited by the public ordinances of religion. This is 
not the place to dwell upon the importance of such inquiries ; 
but if we regard the spiritual culture of the children, in the 
lowest sense of the terms, we should he very ansious that 
they might join with understanding in the prayers of tie 
Church, and be taught to value and think aver the sermon. 
Sunday is the day when the minds of the poorer classes are 
most exercised ; and to many of them it is the only day when 
they have a stated opportunity of "being addressed by persons 
of greater inteihgence and better education than themselves. 
It would he a good writing exercise, in most schools, on the 
Monday morning for the upper classes to be given their Bibles, 
with a view to their writing out the test, and what they could 
remember of the sermon of the previous day ; at first Httle 
would be done, but as more was produced, a mere reference 
jjo the passage of Scripture would leave a larger space for the 
^^^bnary* of the sermon. * * 

^^^Rie first object in mental training is to teach children to 
^^H with intelligence, so that in after-life they may have less 
HKptation to sit stupidly indolent over the fire in their cot- 
- tages, or to seek for sensual grstificatiou in the alehouse. 
And yet if we were to take the use that is mode of lending 
Ufararies, or the tones with which the reading lesson is gone 
through in our schools by even the most adi-anced children, 
as a test of their capacity for understanding their native lan- 
guage, we should be led, 1 fear, to draw very unsatisfactory 
iclusions. * * The mode in which children in schoob, 
■e considerable pains are taken, are usually questioned 
ir lessons (where the answer is given by a mere glance 
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at the book, and in many instances by simply reading the 
clause that comes nest to the leading word in the question) 
seems to be eerioualy defective, if no other pains are taken to 
set the minds of the scholars at work. Children should n 
be allowed to meet a word in their tenons more difficult than 
ordinary without being asked to put another in its place as 
nearly as possible of the same meaning. Something, perhapE, 
would be gained also in the way of teaching children to 
with interest the books of the school -lending library, if it wbb 
occasionally permitted as a reward to the more intelligent 
children to employ an hour in school-time over an amusing book 
selected by the master ; but it would be a much greater step 
in leading them to use their understandings if the rea " 
lessons were tested by requiring written answers to 'nrrittea 
questions, or by requiring an abstract of the lesson to he 
written from memory. 1842. 164, 165. 




^ greatest reliance to check the risings of one 
placed upon the impersonal notice of every obeerved violation 
of Scripture precept, and of its consequences, in the gallery 
leasons. for which purpose the superintendent bands a note of 
them, in a customary printed form, to the teachers in the 
several cJass-rooms. There is no system of rewards to any 
class of the children. 1847, II. 365. 

On entering the school-room, tli€ attention of the visitor is 
at cmce attracted by its cheerful aspect. Accustomed to see 
poor children taught, standing, vrith a scrupulous regard to 
their symmetrical distnbudan upon the school-room floor, 
and to associate these circtimstances with a high state of 
discipline and mute attention, he is surprised to find the 
children of this school seated, in easy attitudes, at desks, — 
arranged with little regard to regularity — in groups three or 
four deep ; each such Ettle group of desks giving space to a 
class of about 20, intrusted to the charge of a single teacher. 
He obsecvea a variety of posture about these children, an 
indepeudenee of attitude, and a contented expression of coun- 
tei\aace, which perhaps is associated in the eatimat« he forms 
of the ^bool with indifference ; he is, therefore, astonished to 
leant, on the authority of aU those persons who have carefully 
examined it, and whose judgment is on record, that the 
school ia auipaased by no other of the same class in the 
progress which each child, from the lowest, makes in the 
technical branches of instruction (reading, writing, and arith- 
metic), or in tlie success with which those higher objects of 
education are pursued whose direction is to the formation of 
the religious character, and the development of the iaculties 
of intelligence and observation. The fact is, that a certain 

lOimt of independent action — elbow-room and breathing- i 
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apace for the individuni character — ia necesaary to the healtii- 
ful and vigorous activity of a school. And however unpleasant 
it may be to a person whose eye delights to contemplate it as 
a machine of imposing magnitude, having its parts disposed 
with a due regard to regularity, and awful in the sympatiiy 
of its numhera, or as a huge animal having a single volition — 
one great heart and one mighty pulse — the inspector who 
ifiews it under a simpler aspect, as a means for the education 
of each individval child, and who analyzes it with reference to 
that object, and judges of it by the degree in which that 
single object is accomplished, looks upon such matters wilh 
comparative indifference. 

To children a state of nervous sensibility and restless 
muscular action is natural. The senses are with them in 
process of education, and all the physical as well as die 
intellectual elements of the future man in progress of develop- 
ment. They ai'e perpetually stimulated to that exercise which 
is necessary to tliis process of development. Whoever holds 
for a few minutes an infant in his arms will be 
soon the stimulus is applied : and whoever has watched its 
progress from infancy to childhood and maturity, will be 
aware how constant and how powerful is the influence which 
it exerts. To keep children always under drill, to compel 
them to a motionless position and a simulated attention, is 
to oppose and to do violence to it. To be real, their attention 
must be pleasurable. The most unfavourable circumstances 
in which they can be placed in respect to their instruction 
surely associated with that state of physical discomfort which 
takes away all interest from their lessons. 

It is one thing for the teacher to torn to himself the chUd'e 
fixed attention — to bring aljout that state in which all the 
elements of its physical being are absorbed in its intellectual 
activity — and it is another to compel the semblance of this 
attention. The one is the resource of an unskilful, and the 
other of a skilful, teacher. The former puts dotcn that viva- 
caty of spirit which la proper to a certain stage in the growdi 
of the mind : and when he has done violence to an instinct. 
and trampled out a light which Nature had kindled, he calls 
it discipline. To the other it is a resource ; he turns the very 
joyousness of the children to his account — giving it that 
" L in which he most desires that their knowledge should 



nifitering with it new life to their flagging s 
I, and winning their steps along the painful road by whi 
B his function to lead tbein. And that restleasness, whl 
t DBtaral to the expanding mind not less than the growi 
' ' , he knows how to satisfy : pennuting continually tl 
mta of iaBtruction, and shifting, through an endleav] 
;ssion of scenes, its sphere of observation aad its point of 
T. — A man like this Hveg in the moral elements of hia 
school, not less entirely than in the discharge of its technical 
duties, and soon leama to sway the minds of his children 
: readily as he directs their school movements. 
jit846, II. 26—28. 
. It will be remembered, that in the best schools a large pro- 
Ejrtion of children are taken out of the streets, in which they 
are exposed to the most disorganizing influenees, and that few 
of them are trained in habits of regularity and subordination at 
their homes. At the same time their success in after-life will 



be enforced without producing a corresponding, though less 

complete change in their characters. Again, tie noise made 

Hh'afew refractory children is often sufficient to interrupt the 

ees of a school : for sounds and movements which 

son little disturbance in a room of moderate size, or even 

e school, where several masters are Hurrounded each 

wa pupils, cause so much confusion in these echoing 

as, that the teacher's attention is of necessity called off 

D the importEint duties of instruction by every breach of 

;r reported to him by the monitors, or otherwise forcing 

If upon his observation. Admitting therefore that a school, 

re children who enjoy the blessings of good example and 

fal training at home are kept in subjection without sub* 

X, and allowed considerable latitude in matters of 

r importance, conveys a far more pleasing impression to 

' id, and indicates the prevalence of higher principles 

re thorough cultivation, I am stilt for my part convinced 

ch exactitude, which is maintained with least severity 

e schools where it is most conspicuous, cannot be 

1 without danger to the children's character and im- 

; that it is highly creditable to the skill, temper, 

d firmness of the teachers, and that it is one principal cause 
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of the general efficiency of the schools now under 
tion. * * la some places children are not allowed to 
enter school after prayers, which are read punctiuUy at a 
quarter past nine in the morning. This regulation would be 
impracticable or mischievous in any schools which are not eo 
popular as to make parents regard the loss of schooling as a 
serious misfortune for their children : and I am somewhat 
doubtful as to the advantage of enforcing it ; for although the 
school may not suffer in numbers, and may be improved in 
efficiency, the children are seldom reclaimed, and lose alt 
opportunities of instruction, save such as may be ofTered in 
the wretched dame-schools which still exist in London. It 
should never be forgotten that there is a large mass of child- 
ren, who are either altogether excluded or soon expelled from 
national schools by over-strict regulations. 1847, 1. 259, 2B0. 

A custom which forms the very portal of all this disciplina 
is that of assembling all the boys in the play-ground, morning 
t^d afternoon, in regimental order, according to their classes, 
for inepectioa as to cleanliness, and then marching them to 
their several stations in the school-room. 1848, 11. 253. 

1 turn with great satisfaction to the consideration of the 
model school : 120 children were present in it on the day of 
my inspection. In the morning they are collected b^ore 
entering the school into a sohd square in the play- ground : one 
of the school songs — generally a patriotic song, of which th^ 
have an excellent selection — is then sung ; and as they sing 
they march to their plEicea in the school in single file. AX 
the opening of the school they are collected in two grot^, 
each forming a soUd square — an arrangement which is ^so 
adopted very advantageously for smaller groups or subdivi- 
sions, when under instruction in the class-room. A collect is 
then read, followed by a psalm or the lesson for the day. 
This is followed by an appropriate prayer and a short anthem. 
A text of Scripture having been appointed on the previous 
evening to be committed to memory, some of them are called 
upon to repeat it. This is followed by a short explanation of 
the text. — The doors baling been up to this time dosed, 
those boys who have since arrived are then admitted ; and 
the names of all being called over, these answer, "Late." — 
They then sing a marching song, and, as they sing, form th^ 
classes, I have thus particularly described the way in which 
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Achool is opened, because I ha.ve nowhere seen it done i) 
leasing and so decorous a manner. 1S47. I. 574. ^ 

lygjcal exercises in and out of school, marching, a well 
nged Bystem of elementavy moyements for hands, feet, I 
exceedingly conducive to goo'd order, prevent or coreeo 

s and loun^ng hahita, and there is no reason why t' 
lid be confined to infant- schools. 1S45, II. 194. 

s good because the reputation of the acl 
nits strict rules in thie matter to be enforced. The doot 
closed punctually ; five minutes after school-time is a 
late;" and none who come after the lapse of a quarter a 
lour can join their several classes ; but, with the fefl 

do not come at all, are made the subject of an ahsentti 
» sent to the parents, by some other boy who has ti 
nhame in the direction of their habitation. 1847. II. 364'J] 
DOtber subject of deqi importance, and well worthy of tl 
est consideration of those who are interested in the rizl 
Eataon of the poorer classes of our countrymen, is 

"h., or rather I should call it, the shortness of time du 

1 the children remain in our elementary schools ; 

_e duration of this seems to be (as I have had occa 
itate before) less than two years — one year and th 
tters is proWbly the time — in which the chief instnjctioi 
heir whole life is to be ^ven. I speak here of the ti 
it in the juvenile school, and not in the infanta'. I 
9 be brought into the former at the age of seven years, I 
a great majority of cases, removed from it — or continue 

with frequent interruptions — before he is nine 3^axs c' 
'lat age he is considered by his parents old enough « 

g enough to contribute somwhat by his earnings to the 

come of the family. In agricultural places this is 

the case. He is sent out into the fields, often by 

Q lonely or unsheltered spots, to watch cattle, or to 

s away birds, &c., for 10 or 1 2 hours of the day. It is 

tUB to comtemplate the effect of this "sohtary freedom" 

; child's mind and heart : he has no means of inprovement, 

'ice of Nature is a sealed book to him, and other books 

s none. If he were willing to read, it would be hardly 
patihle with his uninteresting employment ; or if he could 

■ 1, he very rarely has any taste for it. He drags through 
TTeary hours of the day without a thought or hope but ra*"" 



I its ecd. He inquires amdoosly of any chance i 

I "What o'clock is it ?" He wlustles throngh Ibe day |j 
enoogh. for want of thought. • • Nor is it onif tUt 
fbortnesB of time at school, but, (as I took occasion to obeene 

' before) the method in which this time is shortened bj idloieas 
and want of punctuality. 1 find in my notes, that at ewe 
school prayers do not commence before 10 o'clock ; as die 
tnastets say, "It's no nse, we are so disturbed by cluldiai 
in late." It should be said, that the hour of opening 
school b nine. 1 ha-ve not unfreqoently obaerved 50 cbildreB 
late, I. e. too late for prayers, in a school of not more tlm 
three times that number. The most successful mediod 
(I believe) of remedyiog this great evil, is to close the doon 
as the clock strikes, and not open them at atl to any children 
who come late, whether in morning or afternoon. This 
method is practised in several of our best schools. The cause 
of the unpujictuality, no doubt, in the majority of cases, is 
the parent : if the child be sent home again, the parent is, u 
B he can \>e, punished. * * Under such circrnnatances, 
the teacher must have an unusual amount of good temper tn 
bear rightly the often- repeated annoyance, and of cheerM 

' diligence to continue his work with energy and in hope. He 
must, indeed, be gifted with that from which true forbearance 
to others and devotion of self ahke proceed, and by whtt^ 
they are abundantly nourished ; he must have faith, simple 

I fiuth, that he is doing his work in that state of life into which 
it baa pleased God to call him. 1846, II. 178—180. 

Notwithstanding that so many valuable results might be 
collected from the registers at present in use, they are defi- 
cient in the following respects : — 1, They supply, in respect 
to each child, no information as to the means of its previous 
instruction, the dme it had been under such instrucdon, or 
the knowledge it had acquired when it entered the school. 
~. They make no record of the cliild's progress, from class to 
class, to be consulted wiiilst the child is yet at the school, and 
whilst, therefore, any neglect may yet be remedied, 3. Th^ 
preserve, after the child has left the school, uo evidence of 
the benefit it has derived from attending it, or of the alleged 
. causes of its withdrawal, or of its future destination. * • 
There is in every school a mass of children whose tendency it 
8 to gravitate, and who are allomed to do so, and to become 
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the dregs of the school. To raise them would be a severe 
task upon the master's patience or his industry, ar, with his 
other occupations, he finds it altogether beyond his ability ; 
and he has the less reason to bestir himself in the matter, as 
it is the part of his school of which nobody takes notice. It 
ia in respect to thb mass — making from month to month no 
progreaa in the school — remaining perpetually at the bottom, 
and under the influence of that monotonous and mechanical 
system which characterizes the teaching of the lower classes — 
that the school principally chnnges its occupants. The more 
forward and promising children remain ; their parents are 
commonly those beat to do in the world, and there is the 
more reason to keep them at school, as they are getting on 
well with their learning ; besides, they are the most useful 
monitors, and the utmost influence of the master, and some- 
limes of the clergyman, is therefore used to retain them. But 
the mass of which I speak, representing the dulness and 
ignorance of the little community, composed for the most 
part of those cliildren whose parents are the poorest, and 
amongst whom education is in the lowest estimatioa, is m a 
state of perpetual change, unobserved by the managers, and 
seen without regret by the master ; for it relieves him con- 
tinnally of the heaviest portion of his responsibilities. It is 
ta this mass that I am desirous to direct the attention of the 
clergymen on the school committee by those columns of my 
■ register, in which I propose that "the date of the child's 
mndmission into each giiccessive class of the school should be 
^J^orded ;" convinced that the inatruclaon of the children who 
1 it ia more important than any other function of the 
ihool, and that if it be duly attended to no other useful 
^ect of the school will be neglected.* 1847, I. 155, 15G. 
e is another circumstance which may also have con- 
ibuted very materially towards the improvement of discipline, 
he registers ore now more complete, and much better kept. 
■ibi many schools inspected this year 1 have been furnished 
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with a list of the chiLdren in each claaa, stating the 
age, date of admiasioa, class at entraace, and the total 
her of absences since the last exaraination, or during '' 
year. On another column special remarks upon the i 
of each child are made by the teacher, and revised by the 
clergyman. The efFecta of this systematic registration moat 
be felt by the parents and children in many ways. It shows 
them at least what importance is attached to the children's 
progress by the managers of the schools, and it enables the 
teacher to single out on every occasion the parents of tie 
most irregular children, in order to expostulate with them. 
They ore generally aurpriaed to find to what extent their own 
irregularities have proceeded ; and, if not dead to the sense 
of shame, are inclined, so far as depends upon themselves, to 
correct the fault. 1846, 1. 147. 

I have observed how the various gixMi qualities in a school 
(like Christian graces in an individual character) usually. 
though not invariably, hang like links in the same chain 
together ; insomuch that one is not unfrequently the exponent 
of the whole. Thus modesty, personal neatness, quietnew 
of demeanour, obedience, regularity, dihgence, and satisfac- 
tory attainment are generally found in company. Discipline 
it is true, is sometimes seen in the more obsolete kind of 
schools without attainment ; but rarely anywhere attainment 
without discipline. — And here shall I be pardoned, if 1 men?, 
tion what may seem a very trivial thing ; but one which seems. ■ 
to me so inconsistent with that cleanliness of habit which it 
is the most desirable to maintain in schools (and moat especially 
in those for ^la), that I am surprised it should have hittiKto 
escaped more peremptory notice. I allude to the ofiennvB 
method almost universally prevalent with school children, of 
cleaning (as it is called by courtesy) their slates. An easy 
substitute is practicable. A halfpenny worth of sponge attached 
to each slate by a string, and a bowl of water placed &esh 
every morning in each comer of the school, might without 
difficulty be adopted. 1850, 11, 73. 

The discipline is admirable, it ia maintained apparently 
with great ease, and affords the evidence of a subordination, 
inSuenced by moral causes, and cheerfully yielded. So far as 
this is apparent in the order and regularity of the school, it 
is greatly promoted by the school songs which accompany all 
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I tbe chaagefi of the clussca, and which the childrcu sing as 
) bey assemble and wheothey leave. I'he ringing is the more 
tmiiteble, us its ch:iracter is maintttined itpporently with 
I Aij little effort, imd the sacritice of very little time. Accus- 
I KonI to oral instruction or the gallery, the children exhibit 
^gftat power of attentioa, much qvuckness of upprehension, 
tj greater resources of language than 1 am accustomed bi 
' 'o echoole of chi? clas^ . They appear to be interested iu 
it they are taught, to appreciate the value of learning, and 
k pleasure m it. That li^tlessness of manner and 
ijieamioess so intimately associated in the mind of an inspector 
ivith the aspect of an elementary school, had certainly no 
ijliice here on the days of my inspection. The children, not 
Ikss than their teachers, seemed to he in efimest in the business 
of the school, and the fervour and vivacity apparent on the 
Doe part, ia at least commensurate with the zeal nnd ability 
i^Khibited on the other. 1846, I. 376. 

In many sohools great defcctii exist in the cleaoliness and 
udiaese of the children, for which the poverty of their patents 
is generally urged as an excuse ; such an esciise, however, 
can scarcely be received, when the means of removing these 
defects are within the reach of all. In some instances, indeed, 
it may not be within the power of the poor to provide their 
children with unpatched clothes, or shoes and stockings ; but 
dean hands and mendings are within the reach of all ; and 
ifirt or slovenliness should under no circumstances he allowed. 
1845, 11. -240. 

is a village school ; the better learning of the children, 

i>bvious in the intelligence of their looks, has not tiUten away 
tlieir rusticity ; a school crowded with sturdy, healthy, shy- 
looking, cottagers' children, clad somewhat lietter, pErbaps. 
tima the children of other schools, but in gcirments of the 
auoe rude fiishion and coarse texture. In regard to cleanlineHs 
a marked difference is, however, on closer observation. »p. 
IKirent. It is particularly to be seen in the hair of the ^Is : 
'lown to tbe least child iu the school, the head of each is as 
•-leajily, and the hair as glossy, as though a nursery-maid had 
iit'stowed daily care upon it. All this cleanliness is the 
'issult of the attention which the governess has been directed 
TO giro to the subject, and of a public opinion favourable Iu 
i!, ivhieh has, by judicious management, been created among 
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the children themsetves. Every girl is provided with a haiT' 
brush nnd comb, purchased by herself, luid wears her hair 
separated in front, and long enough to be placed behind the 
ears. * * Personal cleanliness is not, however, encourag< 
among these children in the matter of their hajr only, but 
other things not lees likely to make it habitual. 

Twice, for instance, in every week every child is asked 
whether it has washed Its feet, and there is reason to believe 
that ablutions of this kind are general in the school. 

Every child has. moreover, a tooth-brush, Bitd washes its 
teeth daily, a practice which Mr. Dawes was led to introduce 
in the school, thinking it would more firmly fix habite of 
cleanliness in regard to other things, and because he was 
informed on the authority of an eminent dentist that it was a 
precaution tending greatly to the preservation of the teeth, 
and, therefore, of the general health. 

It is a characteriatic distinction of this from other village 
schoob, that it includes with the children of labourers tlu»e 
of shopkeepers and farmers. It was made up of these 
in the foDowing proportions at my two visits : — 

1817, Mbj. laiB. 



Beat b; TnuCeM of t smiJl 
fnndlbr edncslioii . . 






* Tliore ia a penny ciDtbine club in Ihoiahool, whiob » now in i« fourth yaw. 
WHul.la M present oflM phjldroii, whopsylJ.parwDBkfgrWwijatjinllojBi 
mi Bib realor ulds li. lo tha wholo enra Him paid in by euh. A waeV orti 
belbre ChrUOnu orders (fd eIibh by the acbmlmulBr for oaeful utjoln 
ch>tiilnpti> the aniDiiDt nfUivirdppcwtaon tbreuahopa, (wo inbba vi11s£a, uidu 
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le villa^ school teachers have generally nttie appreciation 

play-grouiid aa a place of moral disciplioe. hut, if posaihle, 

iropriate the small area attached to the schooUhousc for a 

" prden, well aware that on the contiguous roads or commons. 

the children will find ample and more acceptable space for the 

cierciae for which alone they would regard it as of any value 

tutiiem. 1847. II. 13, 14. 

To very many schools there is no play^ground attached; 
and in many instances where there is one, it is altogether 
disused. A judicious, cheerful- minded master may learn very 
much of the character of his scholars in the pUiy-ground ; 
find may moreover impart to them moral lessons there, which 
lie will rarely have the opportunity of doing in the school- 
room. 1845, II. 219. 

Tlie general want of play-grounds, and their disuse when 
existing, is a grievous defect in the management of an elemen- 
tary*chool, especially in towns. Of the advantages resulting 
from a proper lise of the play-ground, I have spoken in my 

Report of the School : and would only here express a 

hope that the suhject may be carefully considered by those 
managers of schools, especially in towns, who consider the 
health of the children, moral discipline, and periodical recrea- 
tioD, as important features in a sound education. On the 
last matter, it should be borne in mind that the intellects, 
particularly of the young, will not bear a long continuous 
strain without injury. To what precise extent relaxation should 
*>e carried in parochial schools I am scarcely prepared to say. 
! lime I would observe that, ui my opinion, an 
I of ten minutes every hour and a half, would hardly 
B time lost, if at such periods the recreation of the children 
a properly directed. 1845. II. 240. 

~roper recreation for the children is unattended to : in 
fuy instances there is no break in the lessons fi-om the time 
K children enter school imtO they quit it. 1846, II. 189. 
The greatest of these [evils which are common to the whole 
MUD&cturing districts] because the most general hindrance 
B flie intellectual progress of schools — and, it must be feared, 
lo, in some instances, to their moral growth — is the existence 
I them of a class oi children, called from the hours of their 
. "short timers." They are those employed in the 
B under the age of 13, who, by the late Factory Regulation 
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B slivd vitfa dMJr qipa 



dntdMfcwaa fittk ■(«■ 
AttdmnL Tb«7 weiet 
aa^dOer located i%«] 
duff hotAa ^ their mo atfa , 

■aee. and i&qnired the maoo of tbeir scpiratwo from the n 
M the •cbixd- Tbe plea mn tlist of necesotv. The ■ 
pnrfeaaed himKtf onaMe to 
witli'mt materially ntjnring the prngres! of the otfa» diildfMil 
There wm stnne show of nascm in this answer. 
thm? 'wm-' plain — both charity and justiee seem t> 
. .1 . I.. - YT be llie consequence, soch a 

iilirwt-d in our Church- *choob. It imreljf e 
flienl nor right, that these poor, lianl-'s 
■ ■'.•! thu-bavea wallof »opaiHtir>nhuiltnpbetw««3rl 
'I their more fortunate school- fellowf — if it be not al 
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tkeiy to o^e this word — thai they should have a mark set 
u them ss if they hud done somethiitg deserving of punish- 
It ? 1 fear thitt they have enDug)i of auffering and Borrow. 
I totii at home and in their work, without adding any feelings 
I rf ihame or bitterness in those which are, probably, the 
t bonr^ of their lives, the hour* spent at school, which 
I an intended to raise them above the wearineaa and the privn- 
I iionB tA thdr daily existence. I have often eat amongiit them. 
mmi. qncationed them as to their little stores of knowledge ; 
{•tbougli frequently very i^oraut, 1 have always found 
I respond to a kind word or friendly look, whilst they 
o be bumble and docile, and in many cases exceedingly 

itive to any effort made to instruct them. At the 

', where tlie majority of children were of this class, 1 
I much cause to be pleased, both with thetr intelligence 
dgencral conduct. The master there seemed to be interested 
" m, and pointed out to me one or two boys of great 
a.=iderable acquirements. I remember, thai 
eingularly wayward temi>er of one of them, 
wer the first (|uestion proposed, he would be 
[t daring the remainder of a lesson. Now this is just the 
T uf the uneducated animal man ; easily elated, easily 
rn — noisy, or snlky. It is plain that comparatively 
a be done for them hy the most willing and able 
er, ia the few hours of their short school-life. Yet some- 
t more may be attempted ; and something mote may 
J be done by better arrangements, and by a more earnest 
intendence of this portion of a school ; whilst it must not 
, that, in their present state, they are a serious 
e to the general progress of a mixed school. I mean 
il where they are mixed with otbev children. 
I wnld venture to suggest an arrangenient, by which the 
y be remedied, and at comparatively small inconvenience, 
K for granted, tbattherearesome branches of inatructioa in 
Bchools more important than others. In schools of different 
k these will vary ; but there will always be a relative pro- 
hem. Let us call these "primary and secondary 
In good schools, the primary blanches will eoc- 
i religious instruction, reading, writing, and arithmetic ; 
■ecoadai-y of geography, grammar, history, drawing, 
, &c. In moderate schools, the primury will remain the 



same ; the secondary will consist of one or two subjects only. 
In inferior schools, the primary might be religious instructitH), 
reading, and writing ; the secondary arithnietic only. With 
regard then to these mixed schools, I would recognise thii 
princijile aai act upon it — that all the children should learn the 
primary hrsnches, and the "full-timers" only the aecoodaiy; 
and that tliey should be learning the secondary branches 
when the "short timers" were absent. Now this would be 
easily done if the short timers came only at one time of the 
day, the morning or the afternoon. But the ammgenfent, 
which cannot be altered, is, that half come in the morning 
and half tn the afternoon. I must, therefore, endeavour to 
accomodate the school to their circumstances. And I must, 
all through the school, divide the classes into two parts, that 
apart may work, with either set of short timers. Call the 
morning short timers A, the afternoon B ; call the first diviaiMi 
of classes A, the second E ,* then (in each claas) A and A wiU 
work together, so also B and B. When A is present, then 
A and A will learn together "the primary subjects ;" when 
A is absent, A will learn the "secondary." So again, when 
B is present, B and B will learn together the "primary sub- 
jects ;" when B is absent, B will learn the "secondary." It 
will plainly be convenient, in order to avoid too many classes, 
from the divisions of which I have spoken, to arrange the whole 
school in a few classes — four or five at the most. And also, 
in order to save time, which is doubly precious to the short 
timers, I would not change the subject of lesson so frequently 
as is the case in our National Scliools. 

I subjoin a time-table for two days, which shows generally 
the order of proceeding and the measure of time to each 
occupation. It will be seen at a glance, that aU the school 
learn the "primary branches" the same number of hours in 
the week ; and half of the school learns the "secondary" ibr 
equal time. 

Here the time, with one exception, is divided into shares of 
three -fourths of an hour. For reasons given, this would be 
the arrangement for a good school, but might easily be altered 
to suit the circumstances of an inferior one. All the short 
timers have religioue instruction, and are present at prayers 
once in the day. 

There are also what may be called minor evils to which the 
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echoolB in the inanufacturing districts are exposed ; little, it 
may be, in appearance, but. from their frequency, very des- 
tructive both of discipline and progress. One of these I 

noticed at . At about half-past three in the afternoon, 

1 observed several boys going up to the master, and then 
leaving the school, I inquired the reason ; it was that they 
might go with the "bag^ga," that is, the tea, or the coffee, 
r afternoon meal, to their relatives in the different mills. 
B purpose they were to lose an hour's schooling, that 
e-aixth of the already short time in which they are to be 
' in useful knowledge, and learn their duties to God 
1845, II. 280—283. 
e upper class makes a good abstract of a previous lesson, 
abort time girls are bad at first ; but, after they have 
B little tame in the school, more anxious to improve thau 
1847, I. 355. 

J instances the spectacle presented was of a less 

.afactory descriptioa. For example, I find from my 

report upon an excellent school consisting chiefly 

I &otory children, the following remarks : — "With special 
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flttendoii to the point, I could discover but little t 
betwecD the wfaole-dsy and half-day scholar? of the nppei 
dasaea. All are fu^ed together, and the whole-day scholius 
•Bcrificed to the greater number. Ttie nia3teT eays that tiie 
half-day scholars are very anxiuus not to be left behind. In 
the lower claa^es there was many a sad instance of backward- 
ignorance ; r. ff . boys of 11 and 12 years old 
scarcely able to read monosyllables." IS-(8, II. 15. 

A little girl in the school, of stunted growth, puny and 
precDciaus, having attracted my attention by the induBtiy 
witii which she waii learning her lesson, 1 asked her age ; she 
told me that ' she was going of six,' that she stayed at faame 
every other week to turn the engine for her mother, her sister 
then coming to school, and that she began to turn after break- 
fast in the morning, and went on until she went to be4 Bt 
night. The girls commonly leave school to go to work when 
between eight and nine years of age. There was not one chili 
■ Ike girh' school so old as II years. 1847, I. 171. 

Many of the millowners have already given an earnest of 
the spirit which will one day, I trust, inspu^ all of them; 
when they will duly recognize tliat thdr "hands" have tueatts 
to feel, minds to tlunk. and souls to he saved. The woi^ of 
education here ia very mainly dependent upon this good and 
conacicntious feeling, which 1 believe is growing np amon^ 
the roaster manufacturers. But in truth their interest also 
will, I am sure, in this matter be found in the long run to b« 
on the side of their duty. They will find it cheaper to 
contribute largely to education than to bare uninteltigelit. 
immoral, or ill-disposed workmen. If the people of that day 
ihod been well-educated, Arkwright and Ha^reaves woUld 
never have had to fly from Lancashire for their lives — the tat 
Sir contriving the water-frame, the other for inventing ti* 

'•pinning- jenny. * • But nest there are the impeifi- 

ments nrising from the social state and habits of the parents. 
Thiiy work hard, but they also drink hard. They earn good 
wages, but they also spend them, and acquire no property. 
^BiO. II. 188. 189. 

A movement is gtung on in which seems to promise 

'ril. The members of 127 firms have announced their deter- 
kiiution to give a ])reference in employment to such hands as 
— rend iinri write. This will overcome, to a great extent. 



B indifferenee to education bo prevalent among the [ 



I which has been the greateat hindemnce 1 






g ttie working classes ; and jierhape it is going as far m 
ing education as is possible without making it com- 
1850, I. 322. 
3 opportunities of giving instruction to the children of 
or. either in urban or agricultural schools, are more 
d than seems to be p^enerally uuderstood, even hy those 

e bestowed great attention upon the subject I have 

I hesitation in asserting that in most places the children of 
k ather sex leave school at so early an age, that it would not 
be reasonable to expect that the lessons learned there have 
made any deep impression, much less that such habits have 
been formed as may act as effectual restraints and safeguards 
to them in after-life. 1846, I. 153, 

The children of these [agricultural] counties ordinarily must 
wco'k in the fields at an early age^ or their parents cannot sup- 
port them. I believe that 11 yeara will be found the outside 
average period that the population generally can attend the 
schools, though the girb may he retained j«rhap» a little later ; 
and that even during this period there will be many interrup- 
tions to the course of education at different seasons of the 
year, when the farmers employ the younger population in 
dropping ^ed. minding birds, pulling turnips, picking hop^. 
and other such employments. The question then that the 
managers of schools in these counties have to consider, is, how 
can we under these circumstances instil into a child of 11 
years the greatest amount of knowledge, which shall have a 
beneficial iuAuence both on his moral and reh^ous character, 
and on his secular pursuits— which shall educate him. for 
this world and the next, a» a Christian and as a citizen ? I 
hardly think it is yet answered. [ have seen no school which 
*» every respect satisfies mc that the utmost has been effected, 
' * V under the circumstances could be accomphshed, though 
e many in which laudable attempts have been made 
1 considerable progress obtained to a right conclusion. — 
s of schools appear to me to have scarcely suffi- 
' studied what is appropriate to their own pecuhar 
Tliey either satis^ themselves with adopting some 
1 system generally adojited in the seiglibourhood, or 
y strive to render their schools equal to other?, which have 





e to which from circumstances their qmt 
never could arrive. Thus their efforts are often wrongiy 
directed, much valuable labour and energy is fruitleBsly ex- 
hauated, and diaappointment necessarily results. * * 

The employerB of labour complain, either with reaaon ot 
without, that the children attending National schools are 
unfitted for the work required of their condition : and, there- 
fore, occupiers of land generally are not merely indifferent, 
but frequently entirely opposed to all education of the operative 
classes. The only method of overcoming this feeling, it 
seems to me, is to make the schools really practically efficient, 
by teaching in them such subjects only as may cond'ace to 
form the mind of a labourer, and fit him for his future career. » 
* I am, therefore, led to think, that if it were possible to 
attach to every school land for the scholars to be trained in 
agricultural pursuits, it would be a very great improvement. 
The employers of labour would then see, that a positive 
advantage was attained, and the parents might also be induced 
to make some further sacrifice to procure an evident worldly 
benefit, which, however it may be regretted, is to most of 
them the only, or at least chief object why they send their 
children to school. 1850, I, 324—326. 

1 find that in the dropping season, as it is termed, the boys 
between 7 and 9 years cam from 3d. to 5d. a-day ; and in 
parishes where straw-plaiting has been introduced, children of 
both seses are kept constantly at work fi-om infancy ; and at 
the age of S or 9 years, the most expert can earn about S». 
a-week. These are difficulties which it is impossible altogetJier 
We cannot expect the parents to relinquish 
e places their principal, and in all an important, 
ome. This, however, should only induce us to 
as of giving the beat instruction possible. In 
a evening- schools may auccecd ; in others it may 
o admit young persons into the schools when- 
i set at liberty by a cessarion of their ordinary 
'' " '■ seems highly desirable to establidi 
if small parishes good district schools. 
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conducted by masters of reputation and talent, wi 

the case in Scotland, well disposed youths may continue, and 

complete the studies begun in childhood. 1847, 1. 280, 281. 

The long cessation of school business during the autumn. 
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ich as it is to be regretted for the children's sake, might be 
Tied to good account by the teachers. Some of them would 
Ho well to spend tlie time in Norwich ; others might apply 
themselves diligently to some neglected branch of study ; and 
I know not whether it would be practicable, but it bus occurred 
to me it would be very desirable, that the master should 
occasionally seek his children Ln the fields, make himself 
acquainted with the nature of their occupations, and, without 
withdrawing them from work, take some opportunity of 
alluding to subjects learned in school. If this were done 
judiciously — for it would obviously require great discretion — 
it seems not improbable that a master might persuade his 
elder pupils, and some of their companions, to attend an 
evening school. The experiment of such a school is now 
made in a village of Norfolk : and in the summer I shall have 
an opportunity of learning the result. 1845, II. 165. 

The girls' school [has on the books] about 80 They are 

in a building which is tolerably convenient, having been 
erected as a little silk-factj)ry, but it is situated in a back 

irourt. This is rented by the patronesses of the schools 

who have maintained them liberaUy for a number of years, in 
spite of all the discouragements arising from the existing 
ignorance and lethargy of the surroundiog population, which 
is more than usually estranged from any conceptioD of the 
proper use of schools, by hereditary addiction to pillow-lace 
making and analogous petty manufactiues by hand, in which 
the little ones are frequently employed so soon as they can 
ait on end, and to winch they devote an almost; eiclusive 
attention, however wretched the remuneration of their cease- 
^less twirl of the bobbins, to the great neglect of domestic 
' ' 1 and school instruction. Thus is created a race of 
! who in their turn make their children pursue the 
1 hopeless and thriftless course to such an extent, that 
" ' re it has been thought necessary not only to admit 
k of lace-making (or, as it now is, (7ini;i-making) into 
■la' school, but to permit it to engross the whole of the 
\l-time, with the exception of only one hour per day for the 
; course of the school instruction in reading, writing, 
ciphering, and Scripture ; the average time for each of 
\ subjects is, therefore, about a quarter of an hour per 
Not only is this the case with the upper section of the 



school, only five of whom are earning 1«. per wedc. 
middle section of it, the chQdren composing whicdi 
engaged in the trade, but in learning to sew, are emfdojnid 
for as long hours with the needle, to the cKclusion of all o^er 
lessons, the parents haying no idea of a school hut for wori, 
though nothing is directly to he got hy it. and there&tfe 
insisting upon this employment of the children's time. StiHi 
with a skilled mistress, the "little ones," itmustbe supposed, 
must receive a large share of good and happy instruction ; ImI 
as the mistress is required to be always present with the elder 
children, and has no means of curtainiag-oSTthe younger, she 
has been ohliged almost entirely to relinquish their proper 
instruction, because she has the unfortunate habit of malwig 
it too inlereating, mid thereby exciting the atteatiun of the 
rest of the school, to the neglect of Che work. No wondB 
that a young woman, able and desirous to do something, ii 
rather out of spirits with her office. Still she does the beat 
that she can during the five-sisths of the school-time whid 
is given to work (without too much attracting the attentiowirf 
her charge from their manual occupations), by a little dcbI 
instruction addressed simultaneously, or by reading alon£ 
occasionally teaching the little ones quietly, and now and thai 
smging ; "but they cannot attend to two things at once. 
1848, II. 2G4. 265. 

Since, however, it cannot reasonably bo expected that poo* 
parents should reUnquish the earnings of their children, even 
did they possess sutEcienC authority over them to compel thcdi 
attendEuice at school, and since no school cun suceecd in com- 
petition, with claims so urgent, and in opposition to habits H 
deeply rooted, it becomes a question of grave importance i, 
whether it be possible to give valuable instruction to tilt 
children without insisting upon regulations which virtually 
preclude the establishment, or speedily suspend the operation 
of National schools for girts. And excepting in those jHUishes 
where the resident proprietors arc able to constrain tiie attend' 
of children, or to attract them by pecuniary rewards, 
which of course must be rare and exceptional cases, the only 
way by which this can be effected would seem to be the com- 
bination of industrial and remunerating employment with \ 
system of sound religious teaching, addressed to the heart an^ 
conscience, together with interesting and useful inforraiition. 





t ciiildren learn to work equally weU, and with equal 
, the parents will surely prefer that ihey should be 
m, well- ventilated, iind commodious rooms, 
he superintendence of persons responsible for their 
, who would inciUcate the duty of filial obedience, 
C they should continue to acquire their art in the 
, unwhoieeome chambers wliere they are exposed to 
iiiiiuences which, to aay the least, are not CBleidated to raise 
fiieir moral'character. It ia objected that the occupation is 
Tiot that wliich the supportera of schools are generally desirout^ 
t)[ encouraging, and that it is incompatible with the aysteiii 
tu which the teachera are accustomed, who have been trwned 
ill National schools. But the real question ia not what ia 
ilesirable, abstractly speaking, but what ia practicable under 
ixisting circuro stances, Half the achool-houra are devoted 
to some industrial occupation in till the girls' schools which 1 
liave visited, and it does not appear that straw- plaiting or 
lace-making requires closer attention, or a larger proportion 
i.if time. Nor would there be any great or insurmountable 
ilifficulty in introducing some leaeon, such aa the repetition of 
hymns, plain discourses upon moral duties, or interesting and , 
instmctive narratives, read or delivered by the teacher, while 
the hands of the girls are employed in a work so niechanieiil 
na hardly to require any mental application. I hojje thnt. 
fifter a. fair trial of the methods usually pursued, if they lit 
found ineffectual to draw girls to school, or to retain them 
there, tliese suggestions will lie taken into consideration ; for 
^t would be painful to be compelled to admit that in eo popu- 
Lmia a county as Bedfordshire alt attempts must be abandoned 
To educate tbi^ sisters and daughters, who will he the mothers 
iiiid first teachers of. the poor. 1845. II. 172, 173. 

Tliis general conterajit for the day-school ia moat di«isltous 
in its elFects upon the home of the labourer ns well as upon 
his character. The little arts of domestic industry wliieh 
should be acquired by the girls are very ill acquired. Of 
•luDiestic economy they have little conception. A sjiirit iif 
rude '■ independence," as it is called, restrains them, as tliey 
irrow up, from acquiring that better domestic training which 
•irvioe in well regulated households of the middle and upper 
i-lassea would give them ; insomuch that the districts most 
iiijt'>rious for their poverty and periodical distresE, are precisely 
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those in which it is most difficult to obtain household aervaatg. 
They are, indeed, diatricts of a sort of industrial gipaydom, in 
which the young women, boya, and girls can And employnaent 
in somesimple manufecluringoccupatioD, without submitting 
to the discipline of an employer's family, while the "little 
ones" are employed in nursing the "babies," and vainly 
endeavouring to discbarge household offices which belong 
customarily to the elder females, and are never therefore 
properly performed ; the children being thus depTi\'e<l of both 
domestic and school training. 1647, II. 31, 32. 

There are places where parents are utterly indifferent 
whether their children be inatructed at aU or not ; such places, 
for instance, as some villages near Huddersfield, where "the 
parents' profess themselves to be unable to pay the child'a 
school fee of twopence or threepence per week, but will, at 
the verj- same time, spend 5?. or even 10/. in matches of 
pigeon shooting." * * But the places of indiffereatism or 
gross neglect are few in the mass of my district. The very 
general feeling amongst the parents of poor children is, thai 
they should be better instructed than themselves. 1 850, 1. 153. 

[Statistics] tend greatly to strengthen the impression whidi 
I have derived from other sources, that, around the moderate 
amount of really efficient instruction and really Christian 
training which prevails even in our best educated districts, 
there exists a wide margin of spurious schooling, without ai^ 
good effect either upon the intellect or the heart ; and that in 
the remotest of the agricultural, as of the mining and manit- 
facturing districts, it is this doubtful twilight that generaS; 
prevails, with no compensating superiority of vigorous eduo»- 
tion among the middle and cpper classes. 1848, II. 239. 

The great jjoint accordingly to be aimed at, as things now 
are, in the primary school is this : — How to give the greateot 
possible amount of mental instruction and moral discipline in 
the brief period through wliich the education of the echolHt 
lasts ; and how to render this amount of the greatest practical 
service for the entire remainder of human life. Viewed, in 
this light it will be seen at once that it ia not the school which 
can bring forward a few showy and perhaps really successful 
pupils, that is doing the greatest sen-ice to the commuiiity ; 
that it is not the school where a master with certain liteisry 
:a is conducting his elder clats into branches beyond their 
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probable sphere in after-life, which is accomplishing the moat 
real and beneficent purpose. Such schools, it is true, will 
ofC-timea make a striking impression upon a stranger , especially 
when arranged for a simultaneoua eiaraination. The know- 
ledge drawn out will aeem quite suqirising, and the ready 
answers of the few will shed a false light upon the many ; 
while the masaea of minds which fill up the lower and central 
forms, and never rise at all to the higher, if observed in their 
after.progresa, might give a very different timi to our whole 
judgment. 

If for the sake of example, we suppose the case of a school, 
placed in the centre of a district from which 150 or 200 child- 
ren require to receive daily instniction ; — then the true object, 
which snch a aehool should aim at is — to exert the greatest 
infiuence for good upon the largest nvmber possible. IS a few 
scholare are stimulated and the rest comparatively neglected, 
ths whole amount of benefit done to the neighbourhood ia 
very inconsiderable. On the contrary, though no striking 
results should appear at an examination, yet if a master be 
placed in such a locahty wlio is really devoted to his work, 
who feels teaching and training to be his proper destiny, who 
succeeds in gaining the affectjona of hia pupils, who softens 
them by kindness, moulds them by a friendly sympathy with 
their wants, instila the knowledge of things rather than words, 
and awakens wholesome sentiments in the minda of the entire 
mass, such a school is assuredly accomplishing a great work 
in connexion with the mental and moral improvement of the 
coDununity. I feel it important therefore to state that this 
consideration has always been one element in the judgment I 
have been called to exercise upon the efficiency of diiFerent 
institutions ; and I would here record my beHef, that many 
schools by no means taking the highest intellectual standing, 
if tried by such a test will be found amongst the best in their 
aggregate effect on the population around them. 

To keep such an end as this strictly in view, demands 1 am 
aware, considerable aelf-denial and aelf-reatrajnt on the part 
of the teacher. There is almost always a tendency to aim at 
something that will tell upon an outward observer, and many 
parents unfortunately encourage and almost necessitate a course 
of this kind by their looking rather at what their children 
rail do, than considering what theg are becoming in their moral 



principles and mental hablttt. It is impossible cheretbre b 
■(Qpteias upon parents too strongly the more solid purposes o 
education in reference to the future life of their children — a 
to imbue the Bchoohnaster too deeply with the sentiment tlial 
he ia not merely preparing boys to pass an examination ix 
certain subjects, but training a pliant mass of human thought 
feeling, emotion, impulse, and moral purpose for the great utc 
uncertain, future. This is the best antidote to the di^ppcnnt' 
nient he experiences, when hia best scholars leare him just as 
they are doing him credit ; and when he has, like Penelope, 
to reneiv ii task which seems ever completing and yet i 
completed. 

Real and Technical Knowledge. — Another considjeiatum.'I 
hai-e found it requisite to keep constantly in vii 
cessary element in school inspection, is to distinguish ii 
cose between the amount of real, and the amount of tt 
knowledge imparted. The tendency to allow school-in 
tion to run into the mere inculcation of words, ] 
technicalities, though by no means so general now as formerly, 
yet prevaUs to a very considerable extent throughout lie 
country- The temptations to such a course are so great, am 
the immediate advantages to the teacher so obvious, that i 
requires a constant watchfulness to repress it — acda constatf 
restraint upon the apjiarmt progress of the children to li 
their actual perception? of things keep pace with their m 
for words. 

Words we know are but the aymbob of ideas, and it !l 
impossible that such symbols should signify or ( 
to the mind of the child, than he has been enabled by propel 

' training to think under them. Hence all explanatiotia, * 
proofs, all analyses, of whatever kind, as they are carried oi 
by means of words, presuppose in the mind of the heai^ i 
certain amount of menial experience already gained- 
capacity already developed of grasping the meaning of teruK: 
and of seeing by ^e eye of the mind the thing which is ai| 
nilied by them. This fact is I fear too often lost sight of h, 
the teacher. It is forgotten that a technical knowledge of a 
subject does not necessarily involve any real knowledge of if 
«t all ; and that the power of acquiring words, which ia 

_ jenmrkable in the child, may easily cast a veil over the r 
ce which lies hidden behind them. To deal with the 



try of tbc cliild ii infinitely caBier than tu dual wltli hi 
kptive faculties and ite intellect. The amount of verbal 
ifttion which may be stored there ia a ebort time la quite 
but it is not possible that it should be ae 
y digested, airanged, and rendered vital. The words 
a child ao readily employs in answer to act questione 
t may aeem to indicate the moat precise and complete acqutun- 
tance witli a subject ; but I b&ve been convinced by many 
obsen-ations, that frequently no ideas whatever are attached by 
him to the terms he employs, and that if he do attach any, 
those idea& are to a great estent incorrect, and to a still greater 
extent inadequate. The consequ-ence of this will always be 
that little permanent good is effected. Knowledge digested, 
reduced to experience, made a part of our whole system of 
tliinktng, is never loat ; verba! knowledge on the contrary 
iiasse6 away almost as rapidly aa it is acquired. Hence the 
-ujierior importance of learning a little really and fully over 
the acquisition of whole sciences if they are but technically 
inculcated. 1850,11, 464—467. 

It cannot be too strongly urged on the attention of those 
who are interested in this most important subject, that a 
great number of children, probably one-fourth of those who 
ought to be under education, are not attending at all in ele- 
mentary schools ; that at least one half of those included in 
them are there for a short period and at irregular intervals ; 
^uL'h that their actual school-time is not one-third of their 
;[>(Birent school-time; and that the average stay of those 
iittcnding regularly at our National School's does not cjcceed, 
it indeed it reaches, the term of two years. * * 1 must 
■■xpreas my conviction that, unless aome means be deviaed for 
-{^curing a longer and more regulnr attendance of chlldreu in 
ilementary schools, all other improvements, wbether in the 
iiumber and fitness of the teachers, in the quality of books, 
in the quantity of other ftpparatus, in the size and convenience 
:r' rtfoma, &c., will produce very little effect. A great ma- 
I'.irily of children will go irono them vrithout any solid 
■ nstruction, with not one good habit formed, nor one tendency 
(i I evil suppressed ; with some power of acquiring evil know- 
li.'iigc, to wliich they will be always most prone ; but with no 
Mile for higher literature, the difficulties of which will not, 
hy the little learning of the school, be at all removed from 
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• ^^ee af ■ppfinbon pvopo' to be given to each bnmch 
I piMif to Aipad a& the lengtii of the period doiiiig 
I tfeoUd B lOrif tm il>Bil school, a? well aa on the 
K rf the hnnch : ^t very often these 
V so that the boy who U 
ne Tcais of age is no otitenriae 
bo mK remaiji six j'ears longra 
b maiA tvmsA to some thii^ 
B (fkhn^dieiKii and varied coune 
Tbia ■ ooe doneataiy- school, there is a 
Ite acqaMttniw vttk Ae geogr^hy of the Holy Land, 
t ytt liMR is ansk i^Bamice of the first truths of 
DM. * * Ott tttt otter hand, there are some achoolt 
n wUoh Bt onnac he mik thaC one subject b studied to the 
yt^iuiJiQM «f anodRT, Cbr aS ai* hmo^t fbrward in aeariy 
«|iaiil ifayii. «BiL whM b mm. sno^seonslj ; so that tl^ 
kwMt «Hrat he wttiii « ieswa of teading. spelling, grammar. 
pusm^ir. ur ^cnotnv hHtucr; Cor. i^uxt though it be. it ii 
It bwHKi w alt of an* ntlfccn at aux. seldom two questioiiB 
ia «u»iM«3wa lighlia^ upoa the aaaw province of knowledge. 
tk M oMMKCMart to ahatrm. that the fint aod last efiect, " 
■At te vmr iMBaBiDB of tiUs viKd anfosion. is to prera 
MMjithii^ lib k Mm4« uieiMe of attentiaa upon the matter 
M twiwiindy imseMed. ftni^iiiiiwllj from some prevailing 
Mm te te taKhK*3 niai. the leaaan n ccenpletely trausfeired 
iNHt th« «uk§tct Wtk «UA it inisBMa la be occupied. 
nMm IWM (towai iJlogwhw dUGoeM. llie lessra 
tJifiiiMk Ut this OHMWC. MBUtnea becomes a mere lease 
■ttyvMbf^. twlnnl ktstocy, «r gnauaar. * ■ It is 
tbU etMy pwaibtF fktIitT sknttM be ^ven for the acquite- 
neari of mijt hmach of bMwMge : aad whoever virtue there 
mmj he in the tott of &e aKfuMtaKBlt, it is altvap right 
Wtw the TMtA by the «st»t tad shortest process. Soe 
tWicliicr^. kl>wt^>'r^. simiU c^ca^ie the still inevitable difficnltj 
by liaqily onr-loitkiag its ndstenee. and by eocouiv^ng in 
(hrir )Ni)Hkf miM'tt of the same temper ot mind with whic& 
they wuuM address themselves to any mere unusement. 
SCbit, huwevcr. it must always be remembered, ia the neceS' 
Mny oMuhtion under whidi all edncatioB lakes effect ; and all 
"" " i essentially aerioos. It a better, therefiire, for real 
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instruction, and better as a preparation of habit or the future 
pursuits of life, that the school-room should be a scene of 
strenuous application and of earnest feeling in regard to every- 
thing which is there presented to attention. * * Faults of 
method may be expected at least as frequently as they are 
found, when it is remembered how few of the teachers have 
any opportunity of seeing other schools, not to speak of better 
tiian tiieir own. The Normal institutions are of too recent origin 
to have yet had any considerable influence throughout the 
country ; and it is only within the last few months that they 
have commenced with those arrangements for greater usefulness 
which the public grants have enabled their directors to make. 
1846, 11. 337—339. 



AT there is a large play-ground, surrounded Bjf 

tall gardens, which are cultivated hy the children who 
ive earned the privilege hy their good conduct. This plan 
nnot he too strongly recommended. It promotes habits of 
cheerful industry, ^ves a practical illustration of the laws c^ 
property, and affords a ready and satisfactory test of the 
discipline, and even of the feelings of the school. 1 have 
strongly recommended the introdnction of this system m 

village -schools, as, for instance, at , where there is a 

site of more than an acre in extent, I am, moreover, of 
opinion, that more extensive henefits may he secured by 
gradually making such allotments the foundation of an indus- 
trial school. 1845, II. 163, 164. 

['ITiere are] 18 garden allotments awarded to the most 
deserving hoys. These allotments appeared skilfnlly culti- 
vated under the superintendence of the master, Mr. . 

I was informed that the hoys worked in their gardens dnriog 
their leisure hours only, and that they enjoyed the produce 
of their own allotments. 1850, II. 173. 

The average wages of the labourer are 9s. per week. The 
allotment system is adopted in the parish, as it is also in the 
school. A large field is set apart for tliis latter purpose by 

two ladies, the Misses , who let the land to the best boys 

of the school on the following conditions : — Bach boys at the 
school — considered ehgible above 12 years of age — is allowed 
to rent four perches of land, at a halfpenny per week — ta be 
paid weekly. He is not restricted as to cropping, but of 
course is hahle to be ejected if he neglect to cultivate bis land 
properly. At the time when I visited this school in August 
I last, there were 11 of these young tenants, all of whom ap- 
peared to be working their gardens well. The (ippeanmce of 
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■file CTop^. consisting of potatoes, cabbages, and turnips, > 
I -was very promising. Ooe little fellow, about 13 years of aL _ 
told me that, after paying bis rent and other expenses attend- 
ant ou cultivation, lie had saved 5s. since Lady-day last. 
The boys keep a regular debtor and creditor account, which 
is always open to the inspection of the managers of the school. 
1845, 11. 216, 217. 

The Industrial School nt [writes the Curale of the Pariah,] 

WHS grafted on the National School, chiefly in order to (tive tht- 
elder boys a longer time for recciviDg education. About SO have 
thus been retained for a longer or shorter period, at school, the pre- 
BROt number employed licing 10, of whom moat have been so retained 
for the full period, two jetirs. Our average number at tlie National 
School is between 50 and 60. The induatrial school commenced in 
October, 1847; T acres of land were taken into cuUivalion, and a 
gardener engaged, al ISs. per week, !o act us general mauaeer and 
iostiuctor of the boys in gardening, iic. The boys work under him, 
and are sent to school as ofteo as they can be spared, nhich, for the 
elder ones, is generally half of everyday; for the younger, more. 
By this method (hey hare the opportanitj of learning all kinds of 
gardening and fnrm-work ; which is moch better than if they had 
merely a little plot of ground to cultivate separately. Several of 
them have thoa become very good gardeners. They are paid regular 
wages, in proportion to their age; and some are boarded with the 
above-mentioned gardener iu the place. Of the 7 acres, frnm BJ to 3 
acres are kept for garden crops (for which there is a good market in 
Leamington), and on the rest are grown wheat end beans. The former 
pay far the best; paiticnlarly such urops as lettuce (early i a the 
year), polatocs, and cauliflowers. Every kind of garden stuff, how- 
ever, la grown. Our vegetables gained the first prize at the last 
Leamiogton garden show. Pigs are kept, and are essential, both for 
their manure and in order to consume moch of the refuse of the 
Kardeu, which wonld otherwise be wasted. They serve to consnme 
"'ioalloDrcrops of beans, tamips, loangEl wiirzel, &c. The land 
a been altogether cullivsted by the spade, which has made it very 
It regard was always rather had lo /ufure, than imnwdt- 
ind it will be seen by the accounts, (hat expenses have 
BDch decreased the second year iu comparison with (he first; anii 
nis dtcTeaie will certainly be very much greater in the coming year. 
O fact, we hope that henceforth it will do more than remunerate ue. 
boys' wH^es vary from 3i, Bd, to Ii. perweek. according to their 
The 10 now regularly employed vary ia age from 16 to II. 
B of them have been latterly boarded at an expense of 2i. 9d. 
per week, instead of receiving wages. Some others, taken out of 
the National school, are occasionally employed. The plan of 
boarding them answers best, as (here is s great deal of superBnous 
garden produce w hich they can eat. • • 
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All the crops of (he prCBent jear (lS4t)) ore to' 
account Id favour of the receipts ; they are very good, and tl 
toes promise nell. IS5U, I. 123, 124. 

The school is that of the pauper union i 
consists of 32 boys and 19 girls, who occupy a private dwell- 
ing-house, rented, with four acres and a half of land, in the 

rural village of , about four miles from the workhouse. 

It is placed in charge of a master, acting in the double capa- 
city of master of the house and schoolmaster, and of his wife. 
who is the matron. The girls are occupied in household 
■work and dairy work, and in washing, ironing, and baking, 
and making and mending their own clothes. Three, and 
occasionally four cows are kept, and from four to eight pigi 

1 a pony. Of the hoys, 1 7 are above 1 years of age, hut 

t Ibove 13; and 15 of these, with the assistance of the 
master, cultivate the land, and look after the c 
and pony. * * 

[These 15 boys] earn a good deal more than the coBt of 
their dinners daily; and 1 think 1 am justified in assuming, 
that the hke number of boys of similar ages in any village 
school aided by the master, having the same fadlitiea for 
cultivating the same number of acres of ground, and devotiDg 
to the cultivation of it the same number of hours daily, might, 
in like manner, earn for themselves, and for three or four of 
the eider girls employed in the work of the dairy and the 
kitchen, a meal daily, of much humbler fare perhaps than tiwl 
of the school of which 1 have spoken ; but probably more 
Eubstantial and more abundant than they could get at home. 

might improve with any improvement in the cultivation ot__ 
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Ihe land or with any increase in the industry of the little 
labourers. The value of imjiroved methods of cultivation and 
greater industry could scarcely be brought home to them 
under any other fonu, indeed, in which they would be so 
likely to understand it. Whilst by this arrangement the 
training of the children in habits of fore-thought and industry 
would be provided for, the removal of a portion of the burden 
of their muntenance from the parent would probably secure 
Uieir attendance at school to a. more advanced age. Thus. 
what was sacrificed of their school learning on the one hand, 
by setting apart only half the day to it, instead of the whole 
day, would be gained on the other hand by their continuing 
at school longer. 

The value of that moral influence which might, by a judici- 
ous master, be exercised over tlie boys when associated with 
them during their hours of labour and at their meals,* will, I 
am sure, be appreciated by every practical educationist. It 
is during these hours that the real characters of the children 
become known, and at such times that the springs of action 
among them may be infiueDced and controlled, and the public 
opinion of the school brought over to the side of the schooU 
maatcr. 

It is, however, after all, necessary that some provision 
should be made for those labours upon a farm which are 
performed by children. The birds must be driven from the 
fields of growing com. the cattle, the geese, and pigs must at 
certain seasons be watched, and in certain counties the wheat 
must be dibbled and the potatoes picked. Any attempt 
bo deprive the farmer of the labour of the children in these 
times would not be reasonable in itself, and would probably 
lail of its object. Peace should be made between him and the 
sclioohn aster. To this end it might be arranged, Ihat when 
the farmer wanted any such asaistance upon the farm, he 
should come to the schoohnaster, who would be bound to 
[iro^'ide for him (so far as the numbers in the school admitted 






of it) the services of as many ijoys not under 10 yearB-:! 
as he might need ; with this condition, that the f 
should not be employed more than one-half of t)ie day.T 
relieved, when hia half-day was finished, by another boy ; an 
that then, retuming to the school to take his meal, he should 
give the afternoon to hia books Thus every child above U) 
years of age working half the day, either for the school or thS 
farmer, would devote the other half to hie learning. In ^ 
arrangement I have proposed, the farmer would probabhr & 
his advantage as much as the l>oy. That kind of labour whi( 
the boy has to do, and which depends upon his attention w 
watchfulneaa, would probably be the better done when he ie 
relieved of half the wearisomeness of it ; and when, for any 
neglect of it, he is made responsible, not only to the farmSE 
but to the schoolmaster. 

There are times when very few hoys are required c 
farm, and others when the farmer is glad to get as many W 
he can, it would therefore be an advantage to him to t 
himself in this respect, and not to be compelled to jiay ' 
children wages all the year round when he only want8 tbaij 
at certain seasons. The wiiges of the boys he employs, ' 
ing in amount from Is. 6rf. to 2s. 6il. per week, the fe 
would be required to pay to the achool-fund ; this being ol 
the sum which the boy would earn by labour on the Bcli _ ^;;^_ 
farm, and which would pay for his board. 1850, I. 10— -4)^ 

Scheme nf Industrial liutrwlio<i in Ike National Sckiuil iff . 

Every boy aged 11 years or more haa b parden of Iwrt poles, t«S 
free, to cultliate for his own use ; and keeps a debtur and urcditA 
uoaaunt of the value uf the priiduceaiid (if Uie expenaes of liia giil 
den. Every boy is employed one hour and a half \a tbe aflBnivar~^^ 
daily, except on Saturday, ia cultivatiap; hja uwu garden, ui <) 
cuItlTatiDg aplotof gronnd fur the beacBl uf tbe school ealulilishflKS 
ur in some other inijastrial occupation. On SaliirdsyB tbe bajaii^ 
employed from 9 o'clock a, lu. till noon in cultivating iheir owBB 
tlie school garden, or in some otber industriitl ocnnpatioD. The bll; 
iUv eacoura^ed in working in their own gardens lu pliiy-huiirB|> 
before and after scboDi-hours. Tlie burs are employed in e)aiBiM<, 
four, alternately, every Friday, from 6 till o'clock a. m., in cUn^ 
iag kniven, pumping; water, and chopping wood, fur the girls' iDdui^ 
trial school. I'ecuniary and otber reivarda arc given to lliosu tuofm 
who oultivate most succesisfully their own gardens, who kenpwp 
best account uf the cost and produce of their gardens, aud wW (tf. 
1 punctual in attendance. On some occasions, when the boy* 

k in the giirden at extra hours, Ihe* are paid for their labour. 
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p hours for induktiial ocoupatiuns of (he gitU, in addition lu thuse 
jSoDimaDly employed in knitting, sewing, &c., are, on Monday afler- 
DiKOi, not exceeding one liour, in mnking a.n inventory cif i^lotlies Id 
be washed, in sorting and putting Ihein in aoak ; on Tuesday morning 
not exceeding three hours, in washing a.Hcl cooking ; on Wednesday, 
nut exceeding lialf an hour in Ihe morning and hair an hour in the 
afteruoon, in drying clothes ; on Thursday, not exceeding one hour 
iu the afternoon, in dampiog, folding, and starching ; on Friday, 
uot exceeding two hours in the afternoon, in ironing, mangling, ^-c. ; 
on Saturday, three hours in the momin;', in baking, aeiving, kuit- 
ting, cleaning, !fc. 
Names of boys who hare gardens, and vnlne of the produce of their 
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„ 



1>. R. Aug. 1 



15. W. J. Sept. I 



1850. I. 70. 71. 

One great obstacle to their [IndustriidSchooLi] establishment 
aeems to he, the lateliour at which our children are asaemhled, 
namely, nine o'clock. In France, I understund, the children 
very frequently meet at eight. If tliis plan were adopted, an 
adt^tional hour would be gained for intellectual exercise during 
the moratng, when the mind is beat fitted to receive impres- 
sions. Four hours' mental work, with short intervals, is i 
imagine, aa much as children of thu age of 10 to 12 years can 
sustain with success during the day. Itt corroboration of this, 
il will usually be found that girls in schools receive instruction 
under the same teachers as the boys, and are their equals in 
proficiency, although they are always employed during the 
afteraoona in induatrial occupations. By this means the whole 
of the afternoons might be devoted to works of industry ; boys 
might be instructed in those branches of agricultural pursuits 
which would be useful to them in after-life; the master of the 
school would be benefited by the relaxation and out-door 
employment in which he was engaged ; moral teaching and 
discipUne would be as effectually carried on in the field as in 
the Bchool-room, and the farmers would not have to deplore. 
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whicti is now so on^oeatiy the c 



L. the iiubSizv' ttf tl 



whim itcy leave tfae sohofii, ta ptrfeosi prnpcriy I 
BJloWed w them. 1846. IT. 135- 

SdFne giKMl eieniBitarv buulia on. [igncultun: sax 
aeeded ta pnt. in the luinii^ of childiea m TiQo^ a 
Something ivhich applies tzi tiieir uwn daily Uie : 
metiioct of gsrrlemn^ of draiuinc. oi maimrme: . ti 
aadiimUitiesot'sainiiUs; the war to fatttn beasts, poultir, J 
bow to preserve incacs, i^zga. &c- ; the oppiicatiini a£ h 
power m HIkge : the ancceaaion of crops : good metiuMfa 
iingati<wi. And tar girk. hints ou dmneatic maXtzts applinK- 
ble td their own sphere aa /arm aCTFasta. i 
MiTant»of townB. 1950. I. 317- 

The eiqieilimcy of aome focia ofmstmctioa Tilich sbovldtal 
far ita ot^ect to impress apon the minila of che -i-^-*t» i 
elmmtary ichonU the pnncuples of IntEgiity in the o^MM 
a&ixB of life, the aeceaBity of piovidence aad. iaiexhoa^^ A 
rnlea at diacretioB in the ardiiiary dealicgs of mmn widi ■ 
and the law? which piron oar social and politick i ' ' 
bss often been insiSsd opoa- 1860. I. 15. 

I do not wont [writes the Vicax at ] to teach t 

politiral economy, and taOc to thpm ninch about p 

and unproductive lahoor ; but I wont thea ti 

Ilie OMn who needle^y throws hitoi^eLf oa the parish foe « 

port, partakes in sotoe toeasore of the character of a thief, a 

is not doing fai^ duty in the sitnation in which God I 

placed him, — in the war wMch Christianitr rci\\ures. 1S46, 

I. |{W. 

It ia of great con^eqaence to make ererr child undenbnri 
that the penal laws are intended, and do operate far ttu 
benefit of the weak and unprotected ; that only his breadi O 
what common sense will tell him are duties can make ti 
kwx }ii!> enemies ; that the Diagistrates and all the sabordinab 
officers of the law are in reality his true friends, and hia « 
toes are those who would persuade or nrge him to a fruides 
tad criminal opposition. IS46, I. 14o. 

"After tbeschool," aaya Mr. . "had been t_ 

rather more than twa yea.rs 1 began gix-ing to the teachets 

nul tltc mure adeanced of the school children, short explauft 

uMhh of a philosophic kind, and in a common sense sort C 

HHK of the things almost daily passing before their eyes, bu 
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ithe nature of which they had not the elighteat conception." 
subjectB of thia kind, and to children, mere verbal explan- 
ations, as every one will perceive, are of no use whatever ; 
but when practtcaUy illustrated before their eyes by experi- 
ment, they become not only one of the moat pleasing sources 
of instruction, but absolutely one of the moat useful." 1850, 
I. 16, 17. 

It baa often struck me, and tbe observation baa been 
frequently made to me by thoac who are conversant with the 
subject, that the instruction given in it [needle work] ia very 
unmethodical and clumsy. As much time seems to be lost in 
its elementary parts as in learning the alphabet on the old 
method. A needle and thread and a small piece of calico are 
put into a little girl's band, and she is often left much at liber- 
ty to prick her fingers or make holes in the calico as she 
pleases. Little positive instruction is given to her. Bad 
habita are formed, habits of inattention, unreadiness, and tar- 
diness in her work. Nor is it in general the case that the 
mistress is not qualified to give instruction, or that she herself 
is an unskilled needlewoman, but the work is allowed to 
proceed for some time without methodical and constant leaching. 
WLen the child has wasted months on that which might have 
been acquired in as many days, and taught herself in a clumsy 
way that which ought to have been imparted skilfully, then 
some attention is paid to her, and some trouble is taken that 
she may, in a great measure, unlearn what she has acquired. 
Yet there are some schools where this branch of industrial 
instruction is rightly undertaken from its first elements. 
1850, 1, 156. 

A steady progression is obsen'ed from the simplest to the 
more difficult operations of fixing and stitching, of darning 
and marking ; but it seldom appeiu-ed that even the eldest 
classes received specific instruction in the economy of materi- 
ab, to the extent contemplated at the central school. The 
order, assiduity, and progress universally exhibited in this 
department, make me hesitate to criticise proceedings in a 

ratery of which I know so little ; but it has always struck 

I that a little waste paper, in these times so abundant, 

it very beneficially be cut up in each school in the course 

.e year, in illustrating the practical geometry of "cutting 

fOUt," in the top sewing class, Knitting is still taught in 



bhm of the tcboolb bone fct maA i» « g*iM d ni the remoter 
pwto of the cuuuU; ; aadrnftapo tti a m wa & aduKil is icebfe 

mui oq^ected. diil 1 find "Eaner-imk" to tbmaA in it. Immft 
ef«r wretefied the cfaancter of tfae aa^ibaaibtjod i iir tte 
tndKT, imder rad circumstmces, eeds to please on^ tint 
chfldren an^ tlketr p ar ents^ vbo are often cxceedinglT CmdJ of 
the little meretricioBS derenteas dniB exhibited. * * In 
the girls' Khook gateialty, the ^ikhen are allowed to kV 
for dieir parmti, one or more da^ in ereij week, bat &r Ab 
ml of their time thej are cmf^t^wi on the echMil account. 
Heac« aometimes arises at the end of ^ jrcar, a trifling po- 
fit towards ita expenses, which, howerer, is very dearly earned 
in die on&cqiieiit instances in which the Tnnln'ng of linen tak^ 
pfBCedeitce cuE the making of «x>men ; or in other wonk, when- 
ever the cwnpletenesa of the course in this invaluable biuich 
of domestic education is at aU sacrificed to expeitness, merely 
in come one or two operations, obtained by a division of Iftboar 
more worthy of a foctoiy than of a school. * * A good 
cmme of instniction in domestic economy : the economy of 
food, fire, clothing, health, and cleanliness, is exceedingly 
nanting in these schools, and would prove the best possible 
antidote against indolence and vanity, while it would ofier 
fccasion for much healthful exercise of all the faculties of the 
mind. A proper manual of such a course has yet to be pro- 
vided ; but I think it would very gladly be adopted when onoe 
drawn out, and made familiar to the teachers ; for it 13 not to 
be supposed that the ladies who are most sensible of Uie 
danger to which 1 refer can object that their ^o(fyee« should 
be qualified to exercise, in all gentleoesE, as much and as good 
an influence as possible upon their future companions in life, 
to say nothing of the quaHfications for domestic service whicb 
they would thus acquire. 1847, II. 105—107. 

'ITie children in the higher classes are provided with lap- 
bags, made of brown lioUand. * * The monitor of each 
desk is furnished with a pair of acissors, thread-paper, needle- 
case, and a bag large enough to contain ail the implements 
tJiat belong to her desk. They are also supplied with a few 
thimbles and needles, for which they are responsible to the 
platform monitor. The children in the lower classes use 
coloured cotton for the class work, as it renders the stitches 
more oonspicuous. and consequently facilitates general inspec- 
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tion. It also excites an interest, aa the promise of a choice of 
•ome pretty colour is a. atrong inducement to a child to perform 
her work neatly. * * For the details of the instruction in 
each class. 1 must refer to the "Manual. The first class is 
for hemming, in two divisions, one composed of those who 
have not learned to fix a hem, and who are taught on waate 
paper, as being less expensive than linen or cotton, and 
answering the purpose just as well ; and a second, in which 
they practise hemming on small pieces of cahco. The second 
class, also in two divisions, is for sewing and felling, and run- 
ning and felling ; the first division learning to fix their work in 
paper, and the second to execute it. The third class is for 
drawing threads and stitching ; the fourth, for gathering and 
fixing gathers ; the fifth, for button-holes ; the aisth, for 
making buttons and sewing them on ; the seventh, for her- 
ring-bone stitching ; the eighth, for darning ; the ninth, for 
making tucks, and whipping ; and the tenth, for marldng. 
The eleventh is the finishing class. There is at present no 
knitHng or netting class ; and fancy work is expressly exclud- 
ed and discouraged. 

"As it is highly desirable that the children, as soon as they 
have learned to work, should be employed in somethmg useful, 
this class comprises the girls who have passed through the 
preceding, and are here engaged in making and completing 
garments. The children in this class are taught economy in 
purchasing, cutting out, and repairing various articles of 
wearing apparel ; they are made acquainted with the waste 
occasioned by the want of proper consideration and exactness 
in domestic arrangements, and the miseries frequently pro- 
duced by mismanagement and inattention. In order to impress 
upon their minds this useful branch of female instruction, they 
are interrogated, in various ways, on the common concerns of 
lifc. When the teacher proposes a question, she waits until 
each child in the class has had an opportunity of returning an 
answer, according to the knowledge she possesses. She then 
rODunents upon each of these answers in a way that will 
enable the children to decide which is the most suitable course. 
To assist the teachers in these exercises, they are faraished 
with a few examples of questions and answers, which they 
may carry out to a much greater extent."* These also wil] 

> rTha QuatUumi wa from ths Briligh and FOreiea HcIuhiI SirJiM}''!] lUnnil Ot 
the Sjilem of Ncedlenork, p. U-ii, 



be found in the "Manual," together with engraved patterna 
for cutting out the commonest garments. The highest indua- 
trial section of the Echooi forma in fact a cla^ja for collective 
teaching of the most practintl und improving kind, iuclnding 
as many ideas on household management generally as can be 
conveyed. Specimens of needlework, made up in portfolioe 
for the use of teachers, and arranged in the order of the above 
clftsaes, are sold at the Society's Depository ; and the beauti- 
ful patterns of every variety of garment, made up in tissue 
paper by the finishing class against the time of the annual 
meeting, are quite little works of art. 1847, II. 415 — 417. 

The rule [of the School] is, that the girla ahall be 

taught the various stitches required in phiin needlewoA, 
separately, on small pieces of ctdico, hnen, 8ic., before ihej 
are permitted to work for the school. They are tai^ht tlw 
stitches in the order specified in the hook " Progress in Needle- 
work," and learn each perfectly before they go on to the next: 
the last specimen of each stitch is kept in a paper padseC 
marked with the girl's name. ISoO, I. 163. 

Among the most interesting features of the girls' school a 
the needlework. The elder girls are taught not only to work,, 
but, by paper patterns, to cut out work for themselves ; and 
the dresses of Qie first class, on the day of my examloatii 
were many of them thus cut out, and all made by themselves. 
There seems to be no reason why the economical cutting ovt 
of -work should not thus enter, as a part, into the ordinsif 
instruction in needlework in our schools. The cost of pspa 
for patterns would be little. The fitting of different artides 
of clothing to the children of the school would supply wi 
inexhauatible variety of subjects for patterns ; and for sudi aa 
object the school might well afford agood many failures. The 
exercises of the girls in arithmetic might even be associated 
with this useful object. It is, for instance, a good questior 
the Rule of Three, knowing what the length of the sleeve of a 
drees for a person of a given height is, to determine what that 
for a similar dress for u person of another height should be ; 
or, knowing how many yiu;ds of cloth would be required to 
make the dress in the first ciise, to determine how many would 
make it in the other. There can be no reason why tiie eiilB 
should not know that this last proportion is as the square lAHex 
height in the one case to the square of the height of the other ; 
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kt, for instance, the cloth in a dreaa for a person 4 feet bi|^ 



o that in a similar dress for i 






I 5 feet. 



16 t 



a girl has cut out for herself the dress she has made, 
IB associated her labour, in a natural relation, with the 
e of her judgment ; she has taken one step towards her 
cipation from a state of pupilage. 1848, 1. 15. 
I visited this school [maintained and superintended by 

9 ] unfortunately oh a day when many chUdren 

i alreent owing to a heavy rain ; but I could not but 

aik the affectionate yet reverent manners of the children 

ardB their benefactress, and saw enough to convince me 

ttt the religious, and secular instruction is limited only by 

'e age and capacity of the pupils. Two pecuharitiea, how- 

chiefly attracted my attention ; first, that the boys, as 

as the girls, are employed regularly for a portion of each 

f in netting. It is singular that this should he a peculia- 

Is remarkable, that in every place where parents object 

t. themselves uneducated, they regard as a waste of time 

e industrial occupation is not coimected with 

B school, which may be at once useful for the future and 

liable for the present. In this school, however, the eitperi- 

t has not been sufficiently extended to show what would 

Sie probable result. The other peculiarity ta that the girls, 

a I believe many of the boys, do not lose sight of their 

( on leaving school. The girls, when placed out in 

are in the habit of corresponding with the lady, of 

5 to her for advice, and expressing their sense of the • 

ultages derived from an early education. I have mentioned 

fiict in several schools, and shall be glad to find in course of 

e that similar proofs of grateful remembrance are preserved 

e generally ; certainly none could better show the pains- 

; teachers that their labour is not lost, and that the 

ast upon the waters, after many days, will be found 

1845, II. 158. 159. 

,e fanner." eays Mr. , "has no notion of worth 

! labourer as a man or as a fellow- creature ; but only 
lim as a machine or instrument by which a certain 
r of work is performed, and does not think that al- 
Et he professes to be a Christian, it is any part of bis duty, 
h, to endeavour to improve the moral condition of the 
ers under him, by making them » ' ' ' 




Such being the industrial traioiag of the agrici 
bourer at that period of his life, the impreBsion of wluci 
the moat durable, it is scarRely to be considered strange that 
in every pariah there should be so large a portion of labouren 
trained np to be paupers — men without the intelligence or the 
energy, or the moral courage, or the spirit of independence 
necessary to pbraue with success the humblest calling. 

Having made many inquiries on this subject, I have learned 
with surprise how large a class there is, of men who burden 
the rates, not by reason of inability to labour, or of profligacy, 
or dishonesty, but for the want of aptitude, a spirit of inde- 
pendence, thriftiness, and industry. It is difficult to explaiB 
this, ejccept by supposing that at some early period of thdr 
lives indolence and apathy, and a sense of moral bondage, had 
been allowed to grow upon them. 

The occupations of children of both sexes in town districts, 
and in niTHl districts which have some staple manufacture, 
are, of course, different, hut in all I have found the opinion to 
prevail, that the period when they first leave school is fraught 
with danger ; that the seeds of proffigacy are then sown, and 
the foundations of pauperism laid ; and that nothing is more 
to be desired than that some educatiouEtl supervision slionld 
be exercised over them during the period which iutervenei 
before they enter upon a. life of active labour ; associated witi 
some well -considered course of industrial training. With this 
view the attention of the friends of education has been much 
directed to industrial schools. Several such schools have 
been established in my district, and among them the Royal 
Sehoob in the Great Park at Windsor. Fifty boys and 50 
girls are there instructed in various branches of useful know- 
ledge, and trained to habits of industry. The school- buildings, 
which are most conveniently arranged, include a kitchen and 
a washhouse ; and two and a half acres of ground adjacent to 
them are set apart for a school- gaiden. The children are 
clothed by Her Majesty, and dine at the school. It being 
understood to be Her Majesty's wish that the girls should be 
HO trained in the school as to fit them for service, and to enable 
them to discharge in after-life the duties of wives and motheis. 
to the usual instruction in religious and secular knowledge a 
good deal of useful teaching in domestic economy is added 
Besides making their own clothes and those of the boys, they 
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do (assisted by one maid- servant) all the householdwork Q 
the schools — the cleaning, cooking, washing, BJid 1 
The scbooh are placed under the care of a master and a 
tress, each of whom is assisted by two apprenticed p 
teachera, and whose residences form part of the school-h 
ings. The mistress, besides her duties in the school, S™ 
charged with the industrial training of the girls, and with the 
entire management of the household department. The child- 
ren are assembled at 8 o'clock. The boys continue at their 
lessons until 12 o'clock. From 10^ to 12 the girla work in 
the kitchen. At 12 o'clock they dine. From 12j to 2 o'clock 
the girls devote to needlework, aad the boys to their lessons ; 
and from 2 till 5 the girls are at their lessons and the boys 
work in the garden. On one day in the week the lessons of 
the girls are in domestic economy ; on another their industrial 
work consists in cooking "cottage dinners." The manner in 
which this is managed appears to me very judicious, They 
are divided into groups, each of which cooks, under the 
direction of the mistress, a separate dinner, as for a separate 
family. The variety of these dinners affords the opportunity 
of instructing them in different expedients for the frugal 
management of a household. Whilst so large a portion of 
the time of the girls is thus devoted to industrial occupations, 
I can bear testimony (in this aa in other similar cases) to the 
fiKt, that nothing is thereby lost on the side of their learning. 
F1B60. 1.7—9. 



CHAPTER V. 



ALL the umQarried life o{ tbe lower clasEes, is one of niacb 
danger and trial. * * They seem to have neither ties 
duties. And it ia to save our children from this state, diAt 
some watch should be kept over them, even if they go into 
distant places. The machinery of parishes (where not alta> 
gether of overgrown population) affords facilities for tluB 
purpose. Certificates of good conduct might be given at schooli 
and taken into the world. They might he presented to tiie 
clergyman of the parish, and become a recommendation, M 
well OS an introductJon to him ; they might be shown to tite 
achoolmaster, and be a means of obtaining certain privilege! id 
his school, as well as of securing his friendship and assistanoej 
and, far beyond tbis, they would impart and encoiuuge that 
valuable feeling for a young man or woman to iiosaeas, "I have 
a. good character to sustain ;" and "1 am not left to mysett." 
This is but a poor suggestion, in a subject of such tmportanee. 
But I can look on the answers given to the question itsd^ 
from 120 schools — that the present means are by Sunday ^1 
night schools, by singing classes, and public catetJii^g — 
rather as /mta of what may be done hereafter, than aa tokeoi 
of what is actually done now ; for in every part of our bad 
the complaint is the same, — -"Children leave our schools, ire 
lose sight of them, and know not what becomes of them-" 
There might be in many places school anniversaries, when t& 
within reach might meet and spend a happy and profitabh 
day (or hidf day. if more convenient). Oiu' public schooll 
have their meetings and their dinners, * * Why should 
not our National schools, in a more humble way, have thdr 
day of happy reunion and renewal of connexion with dergf* 
~'ti and masters? I feiir that it has been the practice to look 
a the lower classes a» macliiues, rather than men : and to 



,t tlieir good feelings may be as uaefuUy e 
a beneficially directed, as their vicea may be ceni 
■ orinies punished. 1845.11.267,268. 

speaking of the importance of keeping up c 
young people after they had left our nationiil schools, I 
ested that they might have annual meetings with their 
D and teachers, and spend a happy day or half-day 
The tteT. W. Sinclair, Incumbent of St. George's, 
!, acted upon tliia euggestion. In conjuctiou with the 
_ rmen of the new districts which have been formed out of 
L George's — viz. St, Andrew's and St. Philip's — he insti- 
led inquiries about the young people who had been brought 
( in the schools under hi charge. This inquiry was, in itself, 
I TCry instructive and interesting. Many of them had already 
been removed from this earthly life ; not a few had departed 
from it in the faith and hope of the gospel ; others were gone 
into distant lands. Some to Canada, some to Australia ; 
many were settled in Manchester, at Bradford, and in other 
manufacturing places of the north of England. A considera- 
ble number still resided in Jjeeds and its vicinity. They were 
invited to meet together on the 6th of June, for a pleasurable 
iLod profitable re-union. None were invited under the age of 
17. 210 young people (90 men and 120 women) with 30 
teachers, the 4 clergymen of the districts. Mr. W. Gott, with 
other influential laymen, and many ladies interested in the 
achools, assembled in the school-room of St. George's, at 
seven f. m. ; the proceedings began with an address to the 
yoong people, from the Rev. W, Sinclair, and a hynin ; after 
r 'Vdiich grace was said, and tea and coffee were partaken of ; 
~ "" r some general conversation, which was very animated 
ngsttheyoungpeople.manyof whom had not met for some 
Ime, and were glad to recall their school-days, addresses were 
levered by the Rev. W. Sinclair on "Education, by Mr. Gott 
B Ihe "Objects of the meeting,"' by the Rev. B. Crosthwaite 
D the " Study of Holy Scripture." by the Rev. T. Sturgeon 
a tiie "Probable Results of the meeting," and by the Rev. 
R, Wolfe on "The Church." Between these addresses, which 
were dehvered with much spirit and received with great 
sympathy and applaase, were pauses for conversatiDn and 
music ; some hymna were then sung and the party separated, 
B-after an evening of sober and profitable enjoyment. An annual 
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ting of this kind ia to be held on Easter Mondav. 

171, 172, 

efore the time when the present more hig!ily-o _ 
eystema were brought to bear upon the instruction of the poor 
in this country, the usual plan followed was for the master to 
Bet lessons to each child, and then to overlook the auquisidoa 
of them in every case individually. This kind of school atiU 
exists in many localitiea throughout the country ; and although, 
with very limited numbers and imweEuied assiduity, it mtiy 
become tolerably successful, yet in the majoTity of cases it caa 
only ^ve a very unsatisfactory result. If a master has 60 
childmi under his cire, five niinutes individual atteution to 
each will consume five hours, nhich is about equal to a vrhole 
ecbool-day ; and during each five minutes that one i'i occupied, 
he has no guarantee that the other 59 are not wasting thdr 
ne in idleness. 1848, II. 333, 

A schoolmaster in Lancashire, in speaking of the objection 
of parents that their children should act as monitors, 8ay» — 
"They fancy that the boys would be kept back by acting as 
monitors. It was proposed to give them extra lessons after 
school as a compensation for their labour. But the parents 
would not allow them to be kept beyond time, The conse- 
qnence is. that the school suffers in education and discipline 
through the inefficiency and constant change of monitors." 
tenths of the schools under my inspection, the monl- 
children of the first, second, and sometimes third and 
fourth classes, taken in turn, "as they come," without any 
preparation for their work ; without any peculiar qualificationa 
for it. The only reason is, that it is their turn ; and it must 
be confessed Chat they often shew the unreasonablenesa of 
this reason by staying at home when their turn of teaching 
arrives. It is well to remark, that the parents, in most cases, 
encourage their child in thus absenting himself from the 
Bchool. They have often expressed to me their feelings. 
They did'nt wish theirs to teach t'others ; they want them 
to lam." Nor, on the other hand, do they wish their children 
to learn from others. For, as they say, "What's master 
for ?" The feelings of the poor on this subject may perhaps 

C'de us to the truth on a point which has often been observed 
not sufficiently explained, viz., the not nnfrequent unpop. 
ity of our National schools. I have often been told th«l 
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the regulari^ of atceiida.uce, the cleanliness of person, and 
tteatness of dresa, required of them, operate unfavourably 
agunst them in the minds of the poor. The first objectiou is 
eusdy answered by the fact, that where the attendance is 
allowed to be irre^lar it is by no means more immerous than 
in those places where the rules of the school are more strictly 
abserved. With regard to the second point, there is no doabt 
that the majority of parents (even the untidy and the unwash- 
ed) would rather see their children neat and clean than the 

To return to the Monitors themselves. They are in general 
very young — rarely 13 years of age. I have found a boy of 
9 teaching children of his own age. Bat their average age 
in boys' schools is 11. In girls' schools it is rather higher 
and may reach 12 years. What and how shall they teach 
others ? They are ignorant of the subjects taught. They go 
heavily and unlov'mgjly to it. A card in one hand, the other 
in their pockets, they go singly or in pairs to their work. 
What is it ? a reading lesson, seldom with any questions, hut 
with spelling afterwaids. I have often stood by in silence 
and heard the grossest blunders made in both — words mis- 
called — left out — hall' said — others substituted for them. — 
The monitor takisa no notice. He frequently does not recog- 
nize the blunder if he hear it. In general he does not hear 
it. His thoughts are elsewhere — "Mens est in patinis." Or 
if he be, as is at times the case, a sharp lad, and attentive as 
a teaclier, then he is almost invariably too sharp and too 
impatient of the slowfless of his class. He pushes one back 
to the chalk-line, and pulla another forward, and disturbs all. 
He corrects an error in a rough assuming tone, as if he had 
rather expose the ignorance than guide the helplessness of the 
learner. At such an age, and with so little self-knowledge, 
it can hardly be otherwise. Nor is it, aa I am informed, an 
unfrequent occurrence in the intercourse between the monitor 
and his pupils, that he should receive bribes from them, 
either that he may advance them in the class, or screen them 
from punishment. Marbles, apples, oranges, nuts, and some- 
times 11 piaiknife have been mentioned to me as tlie price of 
the monitor's favour ! trifles they may seem, yet heavy enough 
to wagh down all tjie truthfulness and honesty of the cha- 
racter of childhood, and to impress upon it tlie first deep 



marksof hypocrisy and falsehood. On the other hand, also, 
if the hoys in the class are hi^er and stronger than the 
monitor, they are not less prodigal of their threats to him. 
when out of school, than the more timid are of their promises. 
In a school in which I was interested for some years, lie 
monitors made several complaints that the bigger hoys "bullied 
them for putting them down." 

The following are notes on a teacher's class, i. e. moniton 
in a girla' school in Yorkshire ; — "Teacher's claas unworthy 
of the name — generally inattentive to the business of lie 
school — much silly laughing when questions were put — read- 
ing, only indifferent — few questions intelligently answered — 
foolish guesses. Q, 'Who was Joseph's own brother ?' A. 
'Pharaoh' — "Egypt" — 'Isaac,' &c. Writing coarse, and hooks 
not clean — httle arithmetic, only a few in Long MultipU- 
cation — no girl wrote correctly from dictation, 90,002,074 — 
Catechism learned by rote." Again, in another school : — 
"The monitors took no notice of the children working and 
knitting during prayers. None of the girl-teachers could do a 
sum in Compound Multiplication which they professed. One 
of them brought me a sum in Simple MuItipUcation incorrectly 
done." I have frequently, when ejcamining the ckaa, and 
unable to obtain an answer from the children in it, put the 
same simple question to the monitor, or monitors, as the case 
might he, and received do answer, or a very incorrect one. 
Under such teaching it would be useless to expect mut^ 
intelhgent progress in our schools. It is still less likely that 
any improvement in moral or religious tone will arise from 
such a source. 1846. II. 113—115. 

Where a school is thoroughly under the master's control, 
any hoy of steady character is ahle to direct the change of 
lessons in accordance with the time-table, and to note down 
and report to the master any irregiJarities of conduct, neglect 
of duty, or waste of time in the school. 1845, II. 147. 

In some schools the children are called out by the monitcn 
one by one, and while they are repeating their lesson, d»c 
others are without any occupation. There are frequently not 
less than thirty in each of the lower classes, in which a 
the children receive severally one minute's instruction in I 
course of half an hour ; nor, though an extreme case, do I 
bebeve that it is uncommon. Some masters do not appear 



to be thorougUy eensible of the value of time, and oat many 
are sufficiently scute in detecting the causes which occasioc 
loss of time, or Ingenious in devising modes of constant and 
varied occupation. These remarks apply with more or less 
force to the methods of teaching penmanahip, spelling, and 
writing, from dictatiun. In the last very important subject, 
for instance, I have had occasion, to remark that ten minutes 
are usually taJten to write down sixty words (of which time 
much is lost in mmeccessary repetitions, and still more 
because of the unequal progress of the children], and that at 
least twenty minutes are required to correct the errors upon 
the slates, during winch time the children are BOmetimes 
entirely witliout employment, 1845, 11. 142, 143. 

In another school, in which 158 boys were present at my 
inspection, I found a monitor of 11 years of age, teaching 
Arithmetic to a class of 31 otAer children. * * The 
unfavourable influence of the monitorial system in small gchoals 
is, however, in my opinion, yet mare obvious than in large ones. 
In the one case it is inadequate, in the other it is prejudicial. 
The following are examples : — '"I found 44 boys and S3 girls 
assembled in the schooUhouse. erected by the aiA of a large 
public grant, of the principal parish of a great manufacturing 
town. The master ia a zealous and laborious man, and received 
a high character from a great pubhc training school, but he 
teaches on the monitorial system ; accordingly his 44 little 
boys were arranged in six classes, six little monitors and him- 
seU being employed in teaching them. To my inquiry, why 
he did not teach these 44 children all himself, or by the aid. 
of a single monitor, as he certainly would if he taught the 
school for his own private emolument, his answer was, that 
then, anybody coming into Ms school would say that it mas not 
on lie National system. * * In another school, 26 boys 
! placed in charge of a master recently appointed from 

e of tiie diocesan training schools. These 26 boys were 

cording to "the system, in five classes, with a 

^^^Kmitor to each," The absurd notion that an arrangement 

like this is essential to the very nature of ^ National school is 

all but universal. 1847. I. 172, 173. 

Monitors are allowed to strike the children under their care. 

Altercations frequently occur between the monitor and some 

L diild in his class. Tlus should not be allowed. In all cases 



where the pupil refuses to submit to the monitor's direotioa^ 
he should immediately be referred to the master. 1846, 
II. 189. 

It should be borne in mind that the smart ready boy of 13 
haa not always the most genius, and is by no means always 
likely to prove eventually the best guide and instructor of 
youth. 1S50, II. 185. 

It is now acknowledged that a person cannot teach others 
what he does not know and thoroughly understand himself. 
This is now felt to be a truism, which however was denied, 
or forgotten, when many of our largest school-rooms vfoe 
built. From this it follows, that masters who really wish to 
have decent schoola, will adopt every method of bringing the 
greatest number of children under their own personal influence, 
and will not voluntarily employ young monitors, in any but 
purely mechanical occupations. When an inspector has 
acquired eufhcient practice to ascertain the qualifications of 
young children in National and infent schools, he soon per- 
ceives that there is a vast disparity of acquirements betwem 
children of 5 to 7 years old in the latter, and others of 8 to 9 
or 10 years old in the former. While the infimt-school child, 
can read any narrative fluently, and has made fair progress 
in all elementary subjects, the other child in a National 
school is often unable to put three letters together, or to do 
anjithing hut repeat tables, and some answers of the catechism 
by rote. On examining further, it appears that the dispaii^ 
is more remarkable in matters of higher importance. The 
infimt-school child has received practical religious instnictioD, 
its reason and feelings have been influenced, while the other, 
in most cases, is a mere pieceof mechanism, somewhat quieter, 
and more easily managed than the other, until by rotation 
and progress in mechanical studies, he arrives at that part of 
the school where the master's personal influence is ^It. I 
speak advisedly when I say that this is no exaggerated account 
of the lower classes in some large schools, where the masters 
deserve all praise for making the best of an imperfect system. 
1846. I. 148. 

To take the registration immediately after prayers, gives the 
children very low notions of the importance of prayer, because 
attendance at prayers is thus apparently rendered of small 
importance. If childven learn to attacji little importance to 




"jprayer at school, they will soon learn to attach little import- 
nnce to it at home. Again, if child^p are permitted to enter 
the school-room uncensured after the commencement of any 
definite portion of the day's work, confusion will arise in their 
minds as to the nature and necessity of order and regulurity, 
and regular attendance will rarely be effected. Another point 
to be attended to la the noise and disturbance which in many 
schools so much prevails. One great cause of this is doubt- 
lesely the inefficiency of the monitors employed. When a 
certain degree of intelligence and attainment have been in- 
troduced into a school, the last test of its excellence is the 
cheerful activity of tlie children without noise. This condition 
pre-supposea excellence in the management of every class in 
all the details of orgamzation, discipline, and method. Cheer- 
ful activity without noise are the flower and fruit of the 
master's labours. 

Something may be done to correct the fault of which I am 
speaking by the esertiona and judfiment of the master alone. 
but much will remain undone unless he have monitors possessed 
of — 1. Knowledge. 2. Slrill in teaching. 3. Patience and 
kindness in the discipline of their classes, 4. Self-respect. 
and the respect of their pupils by their own character and 
fonduct. — If a master can obt^n monitors with these qualifi- 
catdons, which alone are to be effected by separate instruction, 
experience, and training, he will, other circumstances com- 
bining, possess a quiet, orderly school, which can scarcely be 
expected when the monitors, as may sometimes be seen, 
bent and box their pupils ; or, as on other occasions, drag 
^' I up for punishment to the master's desk, and in divers 
) betray a want of knowledge and self-command utterly 
iriance with order and good discipline. 
: Bavliug and very loud reading are again sad hinderances 
■' iC due disciphne of a school. On this point it is difiicult 
jr down any precise rules, but there certainly does appear 
I a via media in the nature of sound which is peculMrly 
g for school-rooms, when tbe voice of each child may be 
inctly heard by its teacher, and yet no confusion of noise 
Distinctness of articulation, which properly belongs to 
abject of instrvclton, may be said to have much to do 
this. 1845, II. 239, 240. 
; observations made upon public teachers will be more 
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or less applicable to monitors, according to tbeir age. acqt 

ments, and to the chwactcr of thtir employment. It seen 

be uUowed universall^bat all monitors who are permanentij' 
employed in that capacity should be paid, trained, 
uiBtructed. 

1. The pBymenta are usually very small ; I understand that 
they are rarely Eufficient to induce parents to keep the boya 
at school beyond the usual age. The weekly payment should 
vary according to the capacity and diligence of the monitors. 
They may receive one halfpenny, one penny, or twopence 
daily, and provided that the master report favourably upoa 
their conduct, and that they forfeit no one day's payment far 
absence, neglect, or other faults, they should recdve in addi- 
tion two days' allowance at the end of the week. Thus, 
supposing a monitor to receive two[>ence a-day. his weeldjr 
earnings will be lOd. plug 4it,, which one absence or bad aaak 
would reduce to eightpence. So, if the monitor receive 
halfpenny, he will earn threepence- halfpenny by regular 
attendance, 8tc., and forfeit three halfpence for the first serious 
offence. In sraall schools it will be far better to pay one. or, 
at the most, two monitors at the higher rate, than to make 
small payment to half a dozen. The causes for which 
monitor loses his reward should, of course, be distinctly 
specified beforehand, and the regulations should be eteadilj' 
adhered to. I consider tha.t absence from school — or erra 
late attendance — talking in school — striking a child — neglect 
in [irepuring black board — in distributing books, slates, pencils, 
&c., or in the general conduct of the lessons, are sufficient 
reasons for stopping payment. I do not mention lying, 
swearing, or other vices, because no honest master will employ 
a boy as monitor who'^ is known to be guilty of them. Tlie 
monitor should be made to feel that he is earning money far 
work done, and that it must be punctually and carefully done. 

2. By training. I mean that a monitor should be instructed 
in the management of a class, and in the method of teaching 
to read, to repeat the CatecUism, to write on slates and paper, 
&c.. and that this should be done by the master out of school- 
hours. No monitor ought to be paid who is not trained to 
bis work. Before the paymeut of a monitor is decided upon, 
the superintendent, or active manager of a school, will do 
well to watch him during the management of a class. If he 
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speaks uDneceBsarily, puBhes the boys, scolda them, puts 
ridiculoue or unmeaiiing questions, he is not fit to be employed, 
much less deserving to be remunerated. Proper training may 
not indeed suffice to make intelligent teachers of mere boys, 
but it ought and will enable them, if attentive, to conduct 
much of the business without confusion or loss of time. The time 
as^gned by the schoolmaster for the training of the monitorB 
ought to he entered upon the time-table, since it is probable 
that the visitors would be especially desirous of witnessing 
this part of his work. The master will be amply repaid for 
any trouble he may bestow upon the monitors' training, by 
their increased usefulness in school. 

3, Monitors should also receive special instruction, in order 
to compensate them for their Iosb of time, while assisting the 
master. It is a great mistake to suppose that they generally 
learn by teaching. At present they often oiUeam by idle and 
negligent repetitions or acquire a rooted dislike to some of 
the most important subjects. They require such instruction, 
ittoreover, in order to conduct those portions of the lessons 
which are intrusted to them with any degree of efficiency. 
For this purpose, arrangements may be made (1) to allow 
them time for arithmetic, writing. &c., whenever their several 
classes are writing from the black board, or receiving instrQc- 
tian from the master ; and (2) to send them into the lirat 
class for the most important lessons, especially for those which 
aje conducted by the master himself, or by the visitor of the 
school. This, however, will not be sufficient, unless they 
have instruction out of school -houre, which 1 hold to be bo 
t indiqtenKable that, if their attendance cannot be secured at any 
r lime, I would dismiss all the school, excepting the 
rs and those boys who nre nearly equal to them, half 
r each day before the usual time. If, however, the 
a be useful and interesting, and the master be in 
:, I believe that, either in the evening or early in the 
, the best monitors could be got together for this 
They should also be encouraged and desired to 
i lessons at home. A monitor who is in school from 
a four o'clock, with an interval of two hours, ought tO 
B great deal out of school-hours. When he receis 
xldj pay, he should produce written abstracts, or gi 
i proof that he has acquired some useful knowledge 
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h»rief tiie special ^cctians of tiie laa^er ; far iiiiNw 
F4i^iBqaireae[HdHtaadlac^ afrcai£i^ Act will oenabe 
'wle Bigei i t testfhCTt. 

TIk mautan rimnU ooda^ &Eqaatt periodica] exaaaam- 
lioas. The queatioaa proposed to tfnem shoold Ik altered in 
a writing-book, togeUm with their anewcn. This will 
endde Aaminen to eafitnate the rate of tfasr 
Conaukring that the moec iotd^rat and 
tns baTc a ^r chance of being selected for pt^II teacfaen, 
and tJina put in the wa.7 of aztainiog a permaneDt and honovr- 
■hle ponitioTi in after-life, it ^eema highlr probable if tbeac; 
arwmilax, regnlatiom aic adopted, that parents will be indOced 
to leaTe thdr sons at kjiooI until the age of 14, at kset. in 
nSaeat namb«j? to aid the masten in the management of 
the school, and to keep op a constant supply of voutlu pr»- 
perijr qualified for that office. 

The above sng^estiona apply to gitla as well aa boys. Iliere 
win be lesa difficulty in many places in retaining intelUgmt 
and well-coadncted girls. In addition to the instniclioo 
above specified, giiis should he expert in needle-work. The 
points in which they are moat likely to be deficient an. 
ciphering. English cmnpositian. and genend information. The 
importance of these snbjeeta cannot be loo strongly pressed 
opon the attention of teachers in girU' schools. 1845, B. 
184—186. 

After all that has been said, there can be little doubt. I 
Mtppose, of the general inefficiency of eiisting monitors — « 
that this if one great cause of our present deficiencies. To 
remedy this, apprenticed pupil teachers should be introduced 
into our schools. Where these cannot be had, a certmn 
number of the most intelligent children should be selected 
1 the senior classes, who should be regularly paid for their 
k and properly instructed for it by the master. And here 
1 would observe that it is not enough for a master to impart 
B hi* monitors the same infurmation he does to the oths 
e must recollect tliat these are his chosen agenta 
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for a certain work, the officers of his school, and must there- 
fore be properly instructed and duly exercised in that particular 
business in which they are to be engaged. To accompliah 
this it will not only be necessary for the master to instruct 
them in extra hours ■when the other children are ciismiased, 
but he must also stand over tJicm, aa occEisiona offer, when 
they are examining' their respective classes, must watch their 
mode of interrogation, listen to their remark a. &,c. ; and then, 
at a convenient time, must convey to them his impression* 
upon what he observed. * * 

One consequence of older monitors will he, that of retaining 
the junior ctuldren ; for, as the unfitness of monitors is one 
great cause of the inefficiency of schools, which again causes 
the withdrawal of children — (the poor are acute discemers in 
this point, and see little advantage in keeping their children 
at schools where, as they term it, they "get nothing") — so 
with the removal of these defects will depart that apathy of 
parents to the education of tlicir children which induces them 
to sacrifice what they deem a doubtful good for some triTial 
pecuniary gain. 

In many instances I find the parochial clergy undertaking 
to some extent the superintendence of the instruction of the 
monitors, not only on general subjects, but also especially in 
the art of teaching. This has been attended with consider- 
ftble benefit. 

In several aises where the master has stated to me that his 
limited time would not allow of carrying out any plan for the 
instruction of his monitors at extra hours, I have discovered 
that an hour, or an hour and a half, sometimes more, is spent 
every night in "setting copies." How very desirable it is 
that such time should be devoted to something more than 
mere mechanical work, which can be performed far better by 
printed copies — such, e. g., as those of Mulhauaer, published 
by Parker ; and in what better way could it be devoted than 
improving the minds and exercising the intelligence of those 
who are to carry out a great part of the school system f 
1847, I. 473—475, 

I cannot at all understand why so late an hour as nine 
o'clock should have been all but universally fixed upon for 
opening school. Ac auy rate, some hours both before and 
after school might be turned to accoimt. It is certain that 



the deficiencies observed in the instruction of the mcmitora 
can never be supplied unless the masters are willing to imder- 
take the trouble of teaching them at extra hours. Five hoiin 
and a half passed in school may fatigue a man, but cannot so 
far exhaust his bodily and mental energies as to incapacitate 
him from such exertions as these — that is, provided that all 
his time is really devoted to his school, which appears to be 
generally the case from the returns made in answer to ■ 
question on this point by the clergy. '1 84 7, I- 273, 

In a very few schools, the master has had recourse to eonie 
expedients for exciting emulation among the monitors them- 
selves in their monitorial work ; and this has been well done, 
by conferring distinctions upon them, according to the ascer- 
tained proficiency of the sections respectively under thdr 
charge, after these have been thrown together and tried upon 
the common lesson. 1846, II. 336, 337. 

The masters take pains, as far as they find it practicable, 
to restrict the monitors to those employments which they are 
competent to discharge. They can watch their classes, 
report cases of neglect or disorder to the master, hear tlie 
reading lessons which have been previously explained by the 
master, give out sums in arithmetic and correct the answers, 
dictate words and sentences for writing, not to speak of the 
purely mechanical business of the school, which they do as 
weU or better than adult assistants. When monitors Bie 
well trained, sufficiently instructed, and paid in proportion to 
their skill and attention to their duties, they are found to be 
so useful that it is likely they will be altogether suspended, 
whatever changes may be made in the organization of national 
schools. But great precautions are requsite to prevent them 
from injuring the minds and dispositions of other children. 
and contracting bad habits themselves. They are not to be 
depended upon for any department of the religious instractioQ. 
I would not let them hear the Catechism, having observed 
that in some good schools a false, vulgar, or inaccurate repeti- 
tion of the Catechbm in the lower classes is entirely owing 
to the neglect or incompetency of the monitors. The hearts 
of children are too dehcate to be touched by their rude hands, 
and their minds too subtle and powerful machines to be 
controlled and directed hy such clumsy instruments. The 
first great difficulty to be encountered in the management of 
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a large school is the regulation of monitorial teaching ; the 
importauce of which depends upon the facts thut the Bchoot 
Ktnnot be kept at work constantly without their aasistance, 
and that this class of pupils is at present, and wiU ia future 
he, a nursery of teachers. 

There is a gallery tu one Echool only of this class ; but many 
teachers have found that collective lessons, in which rapid 
questioning of individuals is varied with simultaneous reading 
and repetition, ore of great service in briaging a large number 
of chddren under their direct influence. The suggestions 
made upon this subject have been generally attended to ; but 
this lesson above all requires liveliness, presence of mind, 
patience, skill, and careful training. 

Much use is made of of black boards and swing slates in 
these schools, both for teaching arithmetic and the rudiments 
of composition. Texts of Holy Scriptures, facts in history, 
geography, &c., rules of grammar, and diificnlt words, gener- 
ally selected irom the day's lessons, with concise explanations, 
are WTitten upon these boards before school-hours by the 
teacher or assistant. A fixed tinae is allowed for the children 
to copy these lessons on slates, when they are corrected by 
the monitors, or when the class is sufficiently advanced by 
the other children, the number of errors noted down, and the 
whole reviewed by the teacher. Another use of the black 
board is both novel and ingenious . Questions are proposed 
orally by the master to several classes at once, and the cor- 
rect answer is written on the black board by a monitor ; the 
other children in the mean time writing the answer as well as 
I they are able on their own shites . The black board is then 
placed where all can see it, and the children, having changed 
slates, compare each other's work with what is on the board, 
marking and counting the mistalitis. This method is found 
very successtul in testing the progress of the children in 
spelling, granunar, history, geography, and especially in 
aritUmetic ; but care must be taken not to propose ambiguous 
questions, or such as cannot be answered in one or two words. 
Writing from dictation and memory is very good in many of 
these schools. So much of English composition as may be 
required to write letters on business and ordinary matters, or 
abstracts of simple lectures, is taught with some success. I 
am, however, disposed to think that time is wasted, even in 
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I MJuxilf, both in gn^iiog oat uid m carrectiug these 
^ and thu greater skill in die ofc of the bkck boaid 
d contribute vtsy mucb to their e&aeacy. Great scope 
IB aftvded for tlie diq>ky of a teacher's abilities in giving 
ncfa a lecture as may interest and instnict the children, and 
tmppiy them vith msterials for irritiDg abstracts. He ehonld 
ODte down the beads ctf eai^ divisiaQ, or some leading word 
in enrj sentence- as he proceeds, in order to guide the pujula 
in tbdx tdtempts. The best alKtracts sometjiaes are. and 
altr^ ought to be, wriUiai oat car^Dy on paper, and pre- 
amted to the committee or siaitora of the schixi!, with proper 
notice of the child's age, and the circnmstance^ under which 
the m>rk ha? been dtxie. 

lliese few notices nwy be ue^qI -. bnl it will not be si 
pused that the secretof a teacher's success lies tn the adoption 
of any methods which ran be described in a few words. That 
depends apcoi the mental quidificatioii? and the moral diaracter, 
upon the zesl, intelligaice, and industry of the chief instructor: 
and praise should be awarded chiefly on these grounds to 
those who are successful. IS47, I. '257, '258. 

It most be obvious that In ht»ring to read, heafing to spell, 
and questioning upon the meaning of each passage, to the 
extent of inverting the words in a sentence, and making each 
principal one the object of a qnestion, there is a large amouql 
of labour which a folrlr-traiaed tnotiiior may p^orm for the 
service of the younger classes, nearly as well as an adak 
master ; quite as well as many. To despise monitoTial agt 
fco- this labour, is to breed an amount of intellectuaJ dulnesB 
in regard to the commonest elements, which it takes many a 
subsequent effort of direct teaching to eradicate, seUom m& 
complete success; and habitual neglect of the lower parts cf 
a monitorial school, is commonly to be detected in the unclear 
syllabication, and other perversities, still exhibited by tiie 
up()er parts, and even by the highest class. Every vell- 
trained monitor will perform what is above assigned to 1 ' 
without special instructian on the lesson for the day ; but I^ 
'^I not explain the mecning of each important ward auahfli- 

'i to his little audience, unless he have been specially 
nicted upon the lesson : and though so instructed, he wiU 

. tmlesE a a boy of genius, employ eficctively analogicat 
I of their meaning, build up his subject synUieti- 
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callj, or draw practical coiicluaiona, however vigilant he may 
be to enforce the repetition of a dogmatic axiom. It is often 
H attempted to get all thia performed by monitors, but it demand? 
Hijboultiefi which generally belong to an age beyond that of 
K^beolute childhood ; and success therefore is the exception 
^'ttod not the rule. Hence the importance of training the 
monitors upon their several lessons as much aa possible ; of 
the teacher carefully superintending and revising their work ; 
and of his making the class under his own direct instruction 
as numerous as possible, and performing himself all the labour 
of instruction, which, to miUce it complete and effective, 
requires analogical illustration, inductive or deductive reason- 
ing, syntlietical combinations, or experimental knowledge. A 
motiitor will convey very expertly anything that he has ac- 
quired himself, but he cannot be calculated upon to originate 
anything. There is for his agency, therefore, a wide field of 
(DGchanical usefulness ; but it is an abandonment of duty tn 
bring it where it must ftul, and a subterfuge to allege a "sys- 
tem" ta the defence of such a practice : for "system," so far 
from superseding labour, merely clears the ground for it¥ 
employment ; a fact which appears sometimes to be forgotten 
as well by the most indolent adherents to old ideas as the 
most lively employers of new arrangements. 

It is owing to this necessary limitation of the powers of 

monitorial agency that very large British schools, tliough 

■ ttnder the best masters, exhibit in then* middle classes a level 

Hj^mediocrity which is not consistent with the excellence of the 

HMoceaseB and the consequent rapidity of advancement shown 

Hu^ the children in the lower drafts, nor with the superior 

cultivation given by the master himself to the monitors' class. 

Commencing from the top of a school, there is always to he 

fouud, therefore, a sudden decline of acquirements, even within 

_,Jthe limits of this very class (for there are always in it some 

rly admitted from below) ; and it is only a double set of 

l-trained monitors, such aa a, master is seldom allowed to 

, that will enable him to keep a vigorous life, even of 

inical instruction, throughout the whole ro^ss of a large 

A. Still he struggles against the difficulty and has some- 

[ profitable doing in every class ; but the schools of the 

Er and less-devoted masters, exhibit only the sudden 

Bent without the compensating satisfaction of good methods 
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and unceasing industry, employed on Ijeiialf of the younger 
children, to the fall extent that imperfect monitorial agency 
wUl advance them. Hence there are a numher of Britiui 
schools among those classed as bad and imperfect, hcyond die 
body of which, perhaps, not one-fourth of the children ia 
them will ever rise, yet in which body there is not that moai. 
and intellectual trmning which would at all satisfy the enb- 
acribera if they examined into it ; while in the lower diafia 
there is so htUe doing aa fully to justify the indifference of 
the parents as to sending their children at alt. I am so 
convinced, indeed, that much of this fickleness of the parents 
has the origin to which I allude, that to do his duty by the 
"little ones," would be my advice to any young master 
desiring as soon as possible to fill his school, and then to 

keep it full. * * Under present circumstances, most 

British schools have, at the bottom of their array, some S" 
more of children who want putting through a rapid com 
infont instruction, hut whose only exercises consist altematdy 
of a mechanical acquiring of letters and syllables at drafts, 
and a listless devotion of whole hours to the undirected 
scrawling of lines and letters upon slates, ostensibly from s 
board at the further end of the room, but, in fact, as Ut^e^ 
notice is taken of them during this protracted excuse for 
idleness, they seek an employment in drawing awful caricatuiea 
of men, houses, trees, &c., in place of letters and figures. 

Next to the little children, whom the teacher considers 
really unprepared to take a proper part in the operations of » 
British school, comes the middle mass of about one-half, (» 
one-third, forming, with the lowest section, about three- 
fourths of the school : these are the children properly under 
monitorial instruction, in drafts officered by the top fourth a 
eighth of the school, according to the master's vigour and the 
»ze of the school ; the best masters in the best schools having^ 
generally, as large a section as possible under their own direot 
instruction, appointing out of it a double set of monitors to 
serve in alternate weeks, and endeavouring, if the conveni 
and character of the parents will permit it, to compensate the 
boys for this consumption of their time, not wholly profitl&Wi 
by extra instruction at over-hours ; in the course of whicb* 
as alio of his circulating round the classes, he gives &sni 
instructaoas in teaching, as well as in the subject-matter 



n. The weaker masters, in the worse ^thoois, ( 

e oQier hand, have generally aa few as possible under tl 

owa personal instruction, and give no instruction to theii 
monitors in over-houra, and very little in teaching, stating 
that the parents will not permit their children to he kept after 
the ordinary achool-hours, and are very jealous of their heing 
employed as teachers at all. In. these schools, therefore, the 
drafts are often officered hy monitors nearly as uninstructed 
as those whom they teach : and the number of boys who 
have been instructed in anything well is no more than will 
serve to lead the rest in answering, with apparent simultaneity, 
at a public examination, and to be quotable in the neighbour- 
hood as evidence of what the school can produce. But any 
village school can do as much for these few as a bad fititish 
school ; the British school oaght to be tested by what it is 
doing for the greater number : the statistics of attendance, 
if they are collected in a complete form, will show that, even 
in the best schools, it is only a minority who never attain to 
the monitors' class and to the master's frequent personal 
instructions ; and in nearly all, therefore, the test of what the 
achool is doing for the body of its scholars, and therefore for 
the mass of the surrounding population, is the state of its 
elassea immediately below the highest ; and to these I would 
beg especially to invite attention. * * 

It must be borne in mind that the children best qualified 

to teach others are not always the most advanced themselves : 

children of peculiar aptitude are employed as soon as passible 

by the master in the lower duties of the monitorial office. * * 

f "liK most valuable agents are the boys of iair aptitude to 

'i who remain at school to 13 or 14 years of age, when 

longer wholly dependent upon the master's con* 

ition, but can, in some degree, think and work for 

nsalvea, as they do with "grammars" and "calculators" 

X own, both at home and in school ; at least those who 

)at happily circumstanced. * * 

: monitors are either general monitors or teaching 

oitore. The former are the general monitor of order, who 

e Buperindence and ordering of the whole school, under 

i master ; the general monitor of reading, who superin- 

Is the working of the whole of the reading drafts ; and 

t general monitor of arithmetic and writing, who, in like 




manner, siipeiiatends the operations of the arithmetic drafts 
(circulating from one to another) and likewise the copy-book 
writing: ; while the slate writing is sometimes, but not ulways, 
under the general superintendence of monitors who dictate the 
words to be written by the children seated in seyeral contagn- 
oua desks. Under these again, in the several exercises, are 
the teaching or draft monitors, for reading, arithmetic, and 
writing respectively ; the latter called sometimes inspectMS, 
from their duties of inspecting and pointiDg out requi^te 
corrections and improvements in tBe writing of the children 
seated in their several desks . These monitors - report to the 
general monitors the children who misconduct themselves. 
and the orders of the general monitors in regard to .them 
must be obeyed ; but these, again, are required to repeat 
every material thing to the master, who encourages fee but 
not frivolous appeal from the whole school. The class mon- 
itors are thus his chief instruments of technical instruclian; 
and on the extent to which he can get them to em]doy good 
methods with zeal and activity, and the industry with which 
he will himself circulate through the drafts, revising th^ 
labours, teaching himself, and setting an example to his little 
delegates, depends the progress of his school in all its element- 
ary operations. 

Various modifications in the numbers and duties of the 
monitors are incident to variations in the number and ages of 
the children ; but the principles of the oi^;anization are 
unchangeable ; and it is obvious that they permit the master's 
own character freely to be felt to the furthest extremity of 
the school, if he really be discharging his duties. If he be 
neglectful, or incapable, liis virtual presence in every draft is 
no longer felt, and its operations are abandoned to the undis- 
cijdined efforts of a child, teaching as best it may, and there- 
fore individually, badly, and indolently. In this state ot 
things every draft is a separate httle school, under a very bad 
master indeed ; and the whole is a moral nuisance of the most 
dangerous kind. But this is not the state of things contem- 
plated by a monitorial school ; and when one is put through 
all its various exercises and opemtiuns, a practised eye can 
readily estimate the character of its teacher as an educator of 
youth from its manners and conduct throughout, no less than 
frtmi the style of his own cairiage and teaching. To some 
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extent, indeed, the master's cliaracter is reflected in 
rauntenances of the children ; nnd I have Lecome cc 
ftota the character pervading a large proportion of the schools, 
it there is nothing in a monitorial arrangement necessarily 
to the moral tone of a school, thongh much that is 
injurious in overcharging the teacher with excessive numberB, 
and the consequent neglect of thera, whicE an over-reliance 
on that arrangement has tended to conceal. The character 
and the efficiencj- of the monitors, c<fteris paribus, reflect in 
«acii school those of it« master : and there ia, consequently, 
gradation of efficiency and inefficiency, of dutifulness 
disorder, according with the classification of the schools 
thdr teachers already given. * * 

The best masters know how to treat their monitors as 

their young friends, privileged aa such above the mass of the 
school, and yet completely amenable to discipline, where the 
friendship of their teacher brings them in contact with a mind 
itself humble, pure, affectionate, and earnest. Their schools, 
consequently, are the best, whether the monitors are or are 
not paid a few pence weekly for their services, upon the value 
of which payment there is a difference of opinion among them. 
"^ * ' cases, however, is some trifling consideration withheld, 
the committee permit it ; and usually that consideration 
at in tickets, bearing a certain number, taken up half- 
quarterly. * * In every good school the monitors 
to teach, by mutually questioning each other under 
naster's correction, but seldom to convey every lesson 
■which they are intrusted. * * 

whole of the instruction to the upper half of the moni- 

class, and most of the instruction to the whole of it, is 

yed by the master himself, and wherever he has any 

neighbourhood where he can retain a few 

school until they are 13 or 14 years of age. some in 

B will have received as much technical instruction as 

of the middle classes of the like age generally. Indeed 

lees difference between schools in regard to the ac- 

its exhibited by a few top boys than in the extent to 

ch acquirements pervade the whole of the monitorE' 

to which the mass of the children are well grounded 

le rudiments of their education. It is in the body of his 

that the best teacher sinks the capital of his talents. 
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strength, and epirits, although he well knows that the casual 
observer will never ajjpreciate the amount invested. And in 
the general progress which ia taking place in the public 'viem 
regarding education, ull the most active and most favoaT&Uf 
circumstanced teachers are bent more upon making this iuTest- 
ment by a larger amount of direct teaching to each section of 
their several schools, in the conviction that they ought to 
effect, and can effect for the rfiildren, services of which their 
monitors can never be the instruments. Great and ajiimating 
is this field of exertion to those who have the vigour to scan itB 
apace and breathe its air. Here, in lessons on materisl 
objects, or on moral principles, for which he will never be 
without a test, either in the secular lesson books or in the 
narrative of Holy Writ, he can awaken them to habits irf 
patient and thoughtful observation : in the former, he can get 
them to frame those elementary inductions which are essential 
to an intelligent pursuit of their rudimentary exerciaes in 
number, form, and magnitude ; in the latter, he can awaken 
the conscience to an habitual sense of responsibility for every 
thought and action ; in both he can analyze at once each 
subject, and the language in which it is couched, and recon- 
structing it, lead the mind outward, by analogy and compari- 
son, to the detection of distant resemblances, and the pursuit 
of new truths. Pausing at the height of some simple 
hypothesis, he can show them the emptiness of man's presump- 
tion in wandering through God's glorious works without t 
patient revertal to his first and humblest hibours of palient 
observation, and a never-fiiiling reliance on the light of Divine 
Truth. * * And, ia fine, he may be constantly revising 
the work of liis whole school, and assuring himself that he ia 
Bending forth from it, not only good readers, writers, and 
calculators, but, if they leave him with prayerful hearts, those 
also who are in a fair way, with God's blessing, to becooW 
good, able, and Christian men ; men in a more hopeful condi* 
tion to struggle with necessity and temptation than too nwny 
who are educated less perfectly on a more ambitious scale, 
The "classics" of the poor in a Protestant country BUOBt 
ever, indeed, be the Scriptures : they contain the most UBefol 
of all knowledge ; and so far from being foreign to the daily 
experiences of life, they especially and pre-eminently demand 
that acquaintance with the moral and physical elements sUT' 



g them, which it is tiie purpose of our best modem 
lol-books of "useful knowledge" to convey, in constant 
nesion with and reference to the Word of God. Thoae 
mrho beat know tke intellectual lifelessneaa of the hotues of 
the poor, or the trashy fictions and criminal narratives whicli 
form the favourite reading of the majority of the vagrant 
minds wiiich uae their capacity to read, will not hesitate, as 
some yet do, to require as much, as possible of this severer 
mental discipline. For after all, the children of the more 
educated clasaes, living in an atmosphere of comparative 
mental excitement, will acquire as much of this knowledge 
unconsciously, even in their amvisements, as the children of 
the top classes in the schools of the poor will ever require in 
all their lessons. And to implant some acquaintance with 
abber truth in the mind of the workman's child, will be to 
him the dawn of a cheerful world, with which he will endeav- 
our to keep up a humanizing and useful acquaintance under 
all the depressing circumstances of his laborious life. Un- 
wearied attention to the rehgious instruction of the children 
of the poor in the day-school, is, for the same reason, in the 
, dfifectiveneas of the home influences, more essential even than 
it of the children of the more educated classes. And 
T it be divine or human wisdom that is convej^, the 
I for children, whose schooling is to terminate so aoon, 
, as much as possible, be so selected that they will 
t of immediate apphcatioa to the experience, feelinga, 
conduct of the pupil ; a course which must conduce to 
e habits of practictd wisdom, which are the best antidote 
^-deception, and to the delusions of the visionary, at the 
£ that they are among the moat characteristic featm^s 
e christian character. The very few ardent minds which 
e scatters in every class will thus be placed in a position 
f healthful effort, while all would be nerved for the neces- 
1 of their station. It is the children of the wealthier 
s only, that, extending the period of education to ialf a 
an expresaly be trained as scholars and men of science ; 
it much may be done to bring up the children of the poor 
rvants, good parents, good neighbours, good sub- 
I, and, if it please Ood, good members of Christ's church. 
V of getting more and more of direct access to 
> minds of the children, the ablest teachers are gronping 
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their drafCe into aections, generally three. • * Some, again, 
address to the whole school simultaneous lessoos in grammar, 
geography, the nidimeots of natural science, and Scriplme 
explanation ; but it is quite impossible to adapt their subjectB 
and their laoguage to the coniprehen*ion of the whole school 
at oaee ; and two-thirds of it, therefore, are merely "keepii^ 
quiet," while a. conversational lecture is being given to the 
dder children, whose anawere, closely followed by the voices 
of others possessed of the quickest hearing, appear to be the 
simultaneous responses of a large portion of the children, to 
the equal delight and deception of the uninitiated, and iome- 
times even of the teacher himself. * * Still this tendency 
to simultaneous teaching is marked and good, though not 
unattended with the hazards and defects attaching to all 
changes of which every bearing is not at first understood. 
Thus in several instances where talented masters have thrown 
an unusual amount of their eoei^es into simultaneoua teach- 
ing, it has been accompanied by a neglect of their monitorial 
agency, which has greatly enfeebled the body of the school ; 
for masters untrained to the collective instruction of large 
numbers of children of everi/ age, fidl readily into the inBtmc- 
tion only of the most advanced, whose minds are most nearly 
on a level vrith their own. and with whose opening faculties 
they have most sympathy. Thus a dulness rapidly creeps 
over the body of the school, which breeds discontent among 
the parents of the younger children ; and even should tiiese 
not be withdrawn, the master presently finds them coming' 
up with faculties less prepared than formerly to receive hi> own 
more lively instruction ; a result which either compels lum to 
the arduous task of relaying the monitorial foundations of his 
school, or entails its ruin ; for his better teaching of a limited 
number will neither find him bread nor satisfy hia com- 
mittee. * * 

It IS important to bear in mind, that children seated fa a 
gallery before a teacher addressing them, are not necessarify 
all of them learning, any more than all the children ib a 
British school seated for a simultaneous lesson, not even when 
they are a section of nearly similar ages and advancement. 
The system of simultaneous instruction, so far from justifying, 
as I have sometimes seen it regarded as doing, any relaxation 
of personal effort, merely demands the more ; for unless every 
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; of collective instruction be plied wit] 

_ , fertility, and vigilance, proportioned ti _ 

aaBembled, a general indoleQce is the result, and the teacher 
16 merely mtiintaining a. conversational intercourse with a few 
clever children, whose words, when the rest are called upon 
by the master to answer "all at once," or sven without that 
injunction, are repeated, parrot-like, by the rest, without their 
minds having been put through a single useful exercise. No 
surer or more rapid destruction is possible, indeed, than that 
which awaits a school in which the instruction is wholly direct 
and collective, when the teacher is indolent, or unskilled 
eaough, thus to perform his task ; for his committee is gener- 
ally too little accustomed to gallery teaching to detect the 
deficiency until its results have come to maturity, which they 
do with great rapidity, when the master's powers are thrown 
wide of their projier focus by either the vanity of teaching or 
the vanity of system, 

Tlie girls' schools have made less advance in simultaneous 
instruction than the boys' ; and this is a subject of regret in 
regard especially to the lower section of each, which, in the 
absence of convenient infant-schools, very often comprises a 
number of little ones of botii sexes brought hither by their 
el,der sisters, fit only for an infant-school routine, and quite 
unprepared to profit by an exclusively monitorial instruction 
in technical rudiments. A little g^lery, in one end of the 
rDOm, which should occasionally be curtained off, and a read- 
ing-frame, with a few picture cards and objects, in addition 
to the British and Foreign cards of the First Reading Book. 
and the use of the Scripture cards, -would afford opportunity 
for doing ample justice to these little people, if the teachers 
had some ideas of infant manageiuent to guide an elder moni- 
tor in the use of the various means. In several schools these 
i have been partially provided, but more knowledge of 
a yet required. Elsewhere the simultaneous instruc- 
j8 limited to occasional lessons, addressed to the whole 

Shool, and understood by a small number of the children 

only. The state of the viUnge schools, with legiu'd to organi- 
zation, or rather to the want of it, has already been sufficiently 
noticed. * * 

Some of the moat pleasing schools which have come under 
f notice are included among tlio^e in which both s 
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under the instruction of a master aided by a female b 
. commonly hia wife, or other relative, or, where the p 
ia very small, under that of a mistress only. The mrangemail 
in the former is for the hoya and girls to be assembled in the 
same room, but in seimrate classes, under the master in &e 
morning, while the children, of both sexes, of the ages com- 
monly found in an infant-school, are in a separate room under 
the mistress, who is pursuing an infant .school system ; while 
in the afternoon the boys, including the elder of those who 
trere in the infant-sohool department during the morning, 
pursue the usual British school course under the master, while 
the mistress, in her room, is teaching sewing to the girls, and 
superintending the management of the "babies," or youngest 
of the infant children, by an elder girl. 

The organization, arrangements, and methods of the ' 

' school present a yet more interesting study to the promoters 
of education in rural districts, not less in the rustic simplidty 
vrliich pervades the whole, than in the completeness of the 
routine which they embrace. The habitations of the labouiii^ 
people for whose use it is designed are much scattered, and 
consequently it is not frequented by infant children. All who 
come, therefore, are prepared at once to enter upon its course, 
which devotes one-half of the school hours to a healthy 
industrial training, while the other is employed in elementary 
instruction, with a perfect luxury of hooks and apparatus. 
The elder children are instructed in a gallery of paraUd 
desks on the fiattersea plan, under a master, as usual, of 
limited early education, but made efficient to his task hy 
training, and who, at the same time, superintends the remain- 
der whose turn it is to he at their books, while working in 
little monitorial drafts, like those of a British school. A 
matron, resident, as well as the master, and of earnest gentle- 
s and activity, has both Che girls and hoys, half of them at 
a lime, under her direction during that half of the day in 
which they are exempt torn the master's lessons. The girls 
take by turns the several departments of her littJe household 
work, and occupy the rest of their time out of class in needle- 
work and knitting. The boys, on the other hand, are 
instructed at the proper seasons, hy a labourer sent for the 
purpose, in worlting and cropping a contiguous piece of land 
, with the common culinary vegetables, and at other times in 
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g their own play-ground aod the matron'E garden ia 
und in plaiting straw for liats under her direction ; the 
most advanced and beat conducted of each sexheing encouraged 
by little presents and privileges. Altliough at hooka for only 
half of their school time, the children make a progress in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, Sc, far heyond that which is 
generally seen where no proportion of time whatever is givenr 
to industrial training, hut where, it must be allowed, it is 
impoaslble to command the regularity of attendance which Is 
i&adc the sole condition of enjoying the advantages of the 

school. * * 

Wiiere there are superior monitors, or assistant teachers, . . . ,a 
break in the desks, which would permit the room to he divided 

into separate portions by a thick curtain, as iu . would 

often be found of advantage ; and the increasing use of collec- 
tive teaching dictates the propriety of this division. Otherwise, 
the arrangement of the space is exceedingly well adapted to 
the system which has heretofore been pursued. It ia not 
desirable to encumber the main school-room with a gallery, 
hut wherever there is a good class-room it ought to have one 
fitted up with desks as weU as seats (not occupying too great 
a depth so as to strain the teacher's voice), which might be 
alteruiitejy used by the lowermost and uppermost sections of 
the school, if not by every portion of it in rotation. Indeed. 
if it were only for resort to such a gallery, schools of any 
magnitude ought each to have their class-room, which a 
teacher of energy, with no more tbau monitorial assistance, 
would keep coiiiitaatly employed ; and find in it an incalcul- 
able relief from the distraction l» which, even with his prac- 
tised nerveJ!, he is occasionally liable, at the same time that 
It would enable li'im to deliver the smaller children from many 
a listless hour in the great room for some more profitable 
' qqoupation in the smaller. * * 

~ if the schools have a belt of black surface along the 
r face of their walls, like tiie Model School at the 
igh-road, but almost every one has a large plain black 
I, frequently with a second ruled for music ; and a num- 
emaller black boards, suspended in the manner of 
n cards, at the several drafts stations, the chief use of 
1, and it is a very important one. is to enable the monitora_ _ 
Kwork sums in arithmetic round their several c 
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The collective reading Eind explanation of a passage of 
ScrijiCure witli which the proceedings of the day should be 
opened, is frequently deferred until 10 o'clock, that the 
exercise may not be interrupted by the entry of boya a Utile 
after time, or too many of them be kept exposed to the 
weather, and be excluded firoui it, by the closing of the door 
at 9 o'clock. Nearly all the good schools have well-digested 
schemes of daily duly, to which a strict adherence is given; 
but the defective schools conimonly show a great deficiency in 
this respect ; no written scheme is kept by the master hlmaelC 
and the momentEiry convenience of the day it apt to encroach 
very much upon the ultimate economy of time and of energieB 
attainable by a fixed system and a firm adherence to it. * * 
In all the schoola which have a defective supply of books and 

materials, a proper gradation of exercises, and a piopec 

routine of duty, is rendered impossible by this deficiency, 
which, in many cases, siciificesthebest energies of the scbocdfr 
for the saving of two or tliree pounds, which the master hu 
not courage to ask from a treasurer to whom he well knowi 
that the school account is already much in debt. * ■ 

Spelling short words of known or explained meaning ia Hie 
introductory step with the lowest classes in a British school, 
who then read the whole of t:he little sentences in which these 
words occur, and should be required to attach a meaning to 
them ; but in the feebler schooU, owing to the want of speciBl 
jirovisian for the little onea, this is too much overloolcedr 
There is commonly, at the bottom of the school, a class leant* 
ing their letters from an alphabet card, in the old method;. 
and the children then proceed to the simplest of the graduated 
set of Scripture lesaons on cards published by the British aai: 
Foreign School Society, in alternation with which the canU 
printed from the pages of the pretty "Daily Lesson Boob- 
No. I.," of that Society, are rapidly coming into beneficial use. 
Where the children in this stage are very numerous, as ]a 
some of the girls' schools which have au infant-class, one elder 
monitor, with a reading frame and black board, as in the 
infant-schools, would be a far more efficient teacher than 
several little ones at drafts. It always appeared to have e 
beneficial effect, however, to give the upper draft or drafts of 
this section of the school the little book itself, that they might 
: the habit of keeping their places and reading in ■ 
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k very important one — before they proceeded any 

Sonne of the children reading in the Second liook \vill nlao 
be reading ia the book of Scripture Lessons of Che same Soci- 
ety, or in the Testament. The low price at which the latter 
can be procured ia a temptation to its exclusive use. in yielding 
to which it is incumbent on comraittees to pay such a regard 
to the operations of the classes aa shall prevent a " by rote " 
reading of the Sacred Volume, without any discriminating 
selection of parts to form a course which would be the best 
introduction of childhood to the whole Hbrary of saving truth 
which it presents. Until of late years, indeed, the Scriptures 
with the Scripture Lessons, were the sole text book in the 
British schools ; and an inducement still to rely exclusivelv 
on the Testament as a lesson book in this part of the school, 
has been somewhat fostered by the too great transition fi'om 
the Second to the Third Secular Lesson Book (due regard 
being had to the capacities of the child) ; a defect wtuch. 
however, is about to be removed by the publication of a 
supplement to the fonner. * * 

The Third Lesson Book of the British and Foreign School 
Society is of such a character that a child who can read with 
readiness in any part of it, may read as readily in any moder- 
ately easy standard work of general information. "Each 
day's lesson has been made to include, first, a text of Holy 
S<iipture which, being committed to memory, may serve as a 
motto for the day ; secondly, a brief poetical extract, adapted 
to improve the taste and excite the affections ; and lastly, a 
portion of useful knowledge, intended as a general exercise in 
reading ; to each of which portions analyses and practical 
lessons have been appended ; to each week's set of lesBona, 
hints for recapitulatory and simultaneous lessons : and to the 
whole, lists of the com mon^t prefixes, affixes, and Latin routs." 
This may be said to complete the course of "reading" lessons, 
though it is followed by a Fourth Book, which, like the moat 
advanced book of almost every other school series, seems to 
have for its aim much more to give information than to give 
a lesson in language and its uses. "The lessons arc all con- 
nected and systematic, forming, when read, a Course of 
/n*(rwc(ion in English and General History, the Elements of 
Physics and Natural History ; with geographical question^ 
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and ehronologica] notes, together with definitions and 
explaaations of scientific terras, and various atatisticai and 
tables. 'I'he book i» thus eminently a text book, complete in 
itself, yet atFordmg facilities for additional teaching to the ut^ 
most extent of the teacher's capacity." Indeed books of so 
condenBcd and encyclopcedic a character as these top readiag- 
books. demand from the teacher a large amount of esplanatioo 
and illuHtratioD to awaken the children of uneducated parents 
to clear conceptions of the subjects upon which they treat; 
for without such explanation and illustration, the interrogalicm 
upon them has a constant tendency to degenerate into a stat 
of verbal catechism of "useful knowledge." * * 

I roust reserve, until some future opportunity, an examina- 
tion of those numerous details of process, tiieir uses and tbor 
abuses, which make or which mar success in the work of die 
various classeB. according as they are employed to the extent 
of their real value, or neglected, or abused. Such are the sm- 
nltaneous reading, which is occasionally used with efiect tn get 
children to speak wii fa a sufficient 1)ody of voice, but is more 
commonly a blind for total inattention on the part of nine-tenths 
of the children; — the i/i'un no ce spelling of a whole sentence dic- 
tated by the monitor, each one round the class taking a word, 
which is a good exercise of attention and memory, as well M 
in spelling ; — the dictadun of sentences to be written down, 
which is not sufficiently practised, the dictation in Bijtiiji 
schools being chiefly of single words, merely for the purpom 
of a writing lesson : — the taking of places on mutual conec- 
tion in reading, which may be carried to Ench an extent u to 
prevent any one sentence being ever clearly uttered, or be 
tatally neglected, on the plea of discouraging emulation, vrludi 
^enenlly breeds dulness, indifference, and mental vagrancy in 
classes which are not under the direct control of a skilled and 
adnlt mind, and in r^ard to which,B proper medium is absO' 
lutely requisite, one involving siitficient emutatioD to 
attention, without causing confusion ; — the exemplar real 
of the monitor, which may be so unceasing that the cfattdfes 
■re not called npon to look closely enough at the wards &CT 
utter, but is more commonly a very valuable part of the read- 
(■g nereis, impraving to all parties ; — dw employment of 
y>?tisger children only to teach the younger, which, without t 
i':?il(3ce which can scwrcdy ever be expected, la onlf 






above Qxe use of monitors in the village schools, described 
1 by a Welsh master as being merely "to plague the 
young onea ;" — the selection of the lessons and the appoint- 
ment of the quantity to be read and studied, which in neglected 
in the feeblest schools, as the training of the monitor to the 
very lesson to be taught is in almost all of them ; — the 
inspection of the school by the master himself, which, in the 
feeble s<jkk^. is neither sufficiently frequent, nor followed by 
an emendation of their processes ; — and the training of the 
monitors, which, in the best schools only, is such as to keep 
them universally to the first essentials of class disciphne 
and progress; viz., retaining their own places; allowing 
only one boy to read, apeak, or spell at once, while aU the 
rest are kept sensibly liable to appeal ; teiling nothing until 
they have tried round the class to see if some one of the 
chlldrefftannot answer ; and when they have told, questioning 
the whole of the class agfun, to be sure that the information 
was received, as the boy who first made the blunder should 
be queationed, if he had been told by another child. 1 S47, 
II. 63—86. 

I have almost universally been met with lamentations, in 
s of British schools, over the early removal of the 
nitoTE to their various industrial employments. * • 
ainst this evil it is felt, 1 believe almost universally by 
! who avail themselves of it, that the apprenticeship of 
il-teachers presents an effective and the only effective 
1848, 11. 337. 
one of the kr^ British Schools for boys, conducted 
t a inaeter of the earnest old school — kind, honest, and 
, but without much mental alacrity, and, in this 
woe, without tliat superior sense of order which la usual 
bdKwe of his standing. He is evidently popular, however, 
~\ has assembled around him a great hall full of remarkably 
e ohildren, whose countenances beam with health and good 
:, if not with inteUigence derived from their books. The 
int of this is, in fact, very limited, except in the case of 
f or five top boys, who do all the answering in the top 
, while the others take up their v^orda mechanically 
^neglect them altogether. Some of the monitors question 
x classes in the same manner, while others circulate round 
r classes and have a whispering question and answer with 
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EKb diikl. jiut u they hsre a aoitence read by each ui K 
wluqteriag tone, wliile all the rest of each numeroos class is 
ulfe, Bod therefore fallmg into disordeT. Slowness, tlierefore, 
preraib tfarongh bQ the classes am erery subject ; and yet the 
Baster has ability e&oogb to teach up to the standard of a 
stipendiary numitor-school, and ciiergy enough to do his duty 
to the whole Dumber, if he ooold be prevailed iqxin completely 
to revise his methods aod reconstmct his clasiset, first throw- 
ing off the dominance of mere habit, luider which he has 
somewhat inccumbed. 1S48. II. 30-2. 303. 

A very early effect of the aagmentati<fn of the teaching power 
oi the schools by the apprenticeship of pupils will be a general 
enlargement of the classes, and aogmeatation of collecdre 
teaching in sections. Thb is altogether a healthy progress : 
but. fiivt. as the mcmitorial subdivi^on of a school has its 
own eepe<nal defects, so has the collective teaching in large 
sections its own especial places of weakness, the prevailing 
ignorance of which jeopardis-es its success, and calls for a few 
ohservatioos towards its removal : for it threatens to entul 
equal injury upon the children and upon their new pupH- 
tnstructors. • • 

The mere fact of 30 children or upwards being arranged 
before a teacher in gallery does not insure their instnictioa 
by him, however clear his own apprehension may be of the 
subject-matter of his discourse, and however fluent and pleas- 
ing a lecturer he may prove himself. It is essential that the 
little people should not be removed too far from each other in 
mental stature, and yet further that they should all and 
severally be required to cajTy on a course of mental effort 
addressed to the matter befisre tbem. The former reqniute ia 
wanting wherever a whole school receives the most essential 
partsof its instruction simultaneously; and the latter is wanting 
wherever, as in nine cases out of ten, it is supposed to be 
obtained by requiring simultaneous answers, or answers which 
are supposed to be simultaneous, and which are at least 
inttiscriminate, from the whole assembly, that is, wherever 
the questions which occur in the conversational lecture are 
thrown before the class indiscriminately, and any, or aU 
who can, may answer. The character of this answering will 
be understood on a moment's reflection, when it is perceived 
t it commonly comes, from all who speak, in precisely the 
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le words, and that it is sometimes simultaneously wrong in 
the same words, aa well as, more frequentlj', simultaneously 
right. In effect, the words of a few older children, who alone 
are really foliawing the teacher, are caught up hy the rest 
with a rapidity which an uninitiated ear is unable to detect ; 
and the result is so cheerful a noise that the teacher himself 
often believes he is instructing the whole section, especially 
when, now and then, he requires an unusually long or hard 
answer, ^ven only by an elder boy or two, to be repeated by 
"all together." Now in this case the gallery or section is 
matched against the master to learn as little as passible ; for 
boys no more than men will think more than they can help ; 
and the greater number always hide themselves from instruc- 
tion by a rapid transference from the ear to the lips of the 
answers of a few elder quicker hoys, or simply a very 
obedient repetition of them "all together" when desired. But 
how is this defect to be remedied ? * « Children will sit 
amused or calmed by the voice and mauuer of a lively teacher 
for a long time, even though going through no mental effort, 
and receiving no consistent set of ideas whatever; whUe the 
insufficiency of the moral appeal to industry, where idleness 
n allowed to pass without detection, is, in the case of child- 
hood, obviously uuavaihng. 

The most skilful teachers, however, well know how to 
sanTert a thriftless collectiveness of vocal utterance into a 

[ttfiil collectiveness of mental effort, by employing, in addi- 
"fieai to the preceeding means, not only a well-digested system 
^progresa from the known to tLe unknoWD in their simulta- 
neous lessons, but also a method of individual qucgtioaing, to 
which all are held liable in rapid and irregular succession on 
the failure of any one to make answer ; and the consciousness 
of this liability compels each to follow the course of the 
teacher's facts and reasoning for himself. When the right 
answer is at length obtained on this plan, its repetition by 
"all together," as the complement of a general effort, is a 
useful climax ; but unless ihe questioning generally be thus 
individualized, it is impossible to render the teaching reaUy 
collective. A common practice is, on the contrary, to make 
the greater portion of the questioning general for simultaneous 
or indiscriminate answering, with an occasional interrogation 
an individual boy ; but the masters by whom I 
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saw it ueed did not by this means effectually break up tiie' 
tacit combination of the boys for the perpetuation of " 
i^orance ; for they were placed at such a distance, that each 
boy thus unfrequently challenged had the advanti^e of a 
conBidsrable radiuts of whispers to enable him to answer that 
which, however correct it might be, he would not, thn» 
prompted, retain v/ith any distinctness or inteUigence. 

I beg to point out these defects in relation to the eimulta- 
neouB instruction, because it is a rising element in the schooli 
which are now absorbing my whole nttention, and because 
the same defects are very prevalent, though not to so great an 
extent, in the monitorial clasijes. It is obvious that the same 
vice may prevail in a monitoT's class of ten, nearly as much m 
in a master's gallery of a hundred children, in all the toter- 
rogatory exercises. A genuine collectheness of attentioB, 
however, is more frequently lost in these drafts, by the proper 
e3ratem of individual challenge, under liability to mutual oor> 
rection (whether with or without the taking of places) being 
superseded, not by simultaneity of answering, but by tie 
opposite vice of purely individual instruction, This arises 
from the want of proper training among, or superintendence 
over, the monitors, and is not unfrequently witnessed in the 
master's own class. It consists in the teacher or mooitnr 
doing all the work of correction himself, whether in reading; 
arithmetic, or any other lesson, whenever a luult is committed 
or a wrong answer made, instead of using &st some propW 
Eyatem of mutual correction on the part of the chUdi^ 
whether with or witiiout the taking of places from each other, 
by which to compel a true simultaneity of attention. In this 
case the instruction is ptuely individual to each child in suc- 
cession, while all the others await their turn in ill- disciplined 
indolence of mind. Thus, in a class of twelve, tbey are at 
work only one-twelfth of the tim? that they are assembled; 
and that twelfth in but a half -aroused and slovenly disposition. 
In the reading exercises, for instance, when all the correctiaB 
is done by the monitor, each boy, when his turn arrives, fiadi 
ont his place, reads in as low a tone as possible, and constaiitif 
strives to "bolt" the words which he does not know in half- 
uttered state ; a combination of perversenesses which no 
monitor has the moral enei^ies steadily and continuously to 
; for the public opinion and fiiied habits of the whole 
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e against him. and he hopelessly siure over his duty, 
I ^^lich is the next step to giving it up altogether and proceed- 
ing to play with the boys before him. 

In a well-organized school, on the contrary, the boys would 
have been required to correct each other's reading, or answer- 
ing, or processes in working round a sum in arithmetic, by 
being individually challenged by the monitor, and beii^ 
required silently to hold up their hands if they thought they 
could make a correction ; and not only would their collective 
attention be thus secured, but their eageniess would spur on 
the monitor himself, and not allow him to pass over a blunder, 
which would be made sufficiently audible by the changed 
opinion in favour of distinct instead of iudistinct utterance, 
when every boy is looking to correct the one who is speaking. 
In fact, it will be obvious that, in a. monitorial school of 
elementary instruction, there is room, with a small staiF of 
good monitors, either for very considerable success, by Uie 
emplo^'mect of methods which secure collective attention, or 
for every degree of failure, where it is missed either by a 
noisy simultaneity of reading or answering, or a scarcely less 
defective plan of successive individual instruction, by an agency 
which is destitute of the moral energies to carry it out. 

In the schools expressly of monitorial organization may be 
witnessed every grade of failure or of success in the proceasea 
of technical instruction which form so large a proportion of 
the duties of an elementary school ; and according as the type 
of a monitorial school, carried in the mind of the critic, is 
one of the most successful or the moat failing in regard to its 
i, does its system generally receive uidimited praise or 
nited condemnation. But that the latter is as unwise as 
E former I receive daily evidence in many of the schools 
le teachers are struggling in the van of Christian education 
J the poor. For in the schools in which simultaneous 
ntniction in sections, or to the whole school, has made most 
n the imperfect manner abeady described, a rather 
■ f^trraaature contempt for all monitorial agency, which it is not, 
therefore, thought worth while to train and discipline, causes 
the whole of the monitorial work in them to he of an inferior 
character ; while yet, composed of a considerable number of 
children of very various ages under only one teacher, as these 
schools are, a large proportion of their exercises are necessarily 
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J which a vigorous instruction pervades the 

ools is far too limited, owing to the want of 

icient funds, and therefore of greater leaching power, in 

■e of adolescent if not adult aaaistance to the maeter 

jaa. Hence results a practical neglect of the mental 

ing of the younger children in too many of the boys' and 

i' schook, whether of monitorial or simidtaneous instruc- 

, for successive years of their attendance in them, and a 

e douht on the part of the parenla whether it be 

1 while to send the children to school at all or not. If 

s large portion of the school attendance we add those of 

' IT children who virtually lose nine-tenths of their time 

I defective methods in their classes, we get a mass of 

, Bometimes qualified by a conceit of verbal progress, 

1 should awaken us to the fact that the real frontier of 

ace lies too often toilkin the schools, and that we ought 

> estimate the progress of education so much by the 

as by the proportion who attain to certain 

It is with this view that I have frequently 

I the liberty of directing the attention of visiting mem- 

if the committees rather to exemplar drafts of the middle 

ifer sections in their several schools than to the top 

■r the apparently simultaneous answering of the whole 

H, to which attention is usually restricted ; for it is in 

9 former alone that they can really witness what their 

■ ' 1 is doing for the majority of the children who 

it ; and if they will compare the attainments of 

D such drafts with the time they have been in school, 

U not always find ground for satisfaction with what 

' ' _ o elevate the general population around them. 

1 defectiveness is hy no means limited to the monitorial 

; it attaches quite as much to those characterised by 

r profession of almost exclusive simultaneous teaching : 

■ely to change the pattern of our cheap schools is but 

a new lease to the flattering error that we can really 

a a people without teachers ; teachers, that is, in some 

able proportion to the numbers to he taught, and them- 

■elves well grounded in the elements of an English education, 

and well trained to the use of the best methods. If such 

were universally to be found in the girla' schools, for instance. 

; ladies would he less sensible of the degree of conceit 
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which they complaiii of being someCimes bred in them. Thai 
years spent in mental indolenL'e and vain utterances should 
be accompanied by fc-ebleness. well satisfied with the ca 
its fancied progress, ia not surprising any more than that the 
few top girls who do all the pubSc answering for a whole 
school, of which they are quite conscioua themselveB though 
the spectator is Dot, should believe themselves preeminently 
accomplished. Had earaeat attention and genuine cseertoaiL 
been constantly required from them, in exercises conustei 
with their years, and having ft constant leaning towards 
knowledge of common things, and of the duties and resources 
of their homes and their station, there would have been little 
ground for such a complaint ; but that it is too often well 
founded under present circumstances I cannot deny- 
So, likewise, in the boys' schools, the waste half of the 
time of the "slate -writers," with the aids now offered by the 
Government to those which have the abler class of teatJms, 
might be profitably employed to the awakening of habits of 
careful observation and of grateful inquiry, which would find 
boundless exercise in the trees, plants, animals, birds, insects, 
stones, eartlia, and implements or products of industry, which 
they see in their daily paths. To what a new being of 
innocent enjoyment would auch a training awaken that bow 
dormant and listless minds, if redeemed from the baizea 
verbiage to which the lessons in the elements of science, 
taken crudely from works of too encyclopspdic 'a character, 
are so frequently restricted, to the stultification of the cbildrEni 
and the needless horror of persons who believe that they ate 
being made "too wise," when their good hearts would be 
filled with delight to witness the far humbler and more geuU' 
ine progress which the children might easily make in e& 
aeqnaintaace with the common things around them \ What 
bn^der, what safer, what more hopeful basis shall humU 
effort lay down, even for their instruction in that self-know- 
ledge which can be derived only from the words of rerealed 
truth, applied to the heart by divine grace supplicated in a 
Redeemer's name, than a habit of gratefully contemplating 
the beauties and wonders which surroimd them, with hearts 
directed to the Creator's praise ; a Creator whose beneficence 
is thus brought home to them, not as a barren dogma but a 
vivid truth, in which they live, and move, and have their 
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The day-school, in lieu of being the rival of t 
lay-school, as in some of the niiinufacturing district 
ought, indeed, to be its great helpmate. 

Howeser essential such a training may seem to any course 
claiming the name of education, it has yet to he commenced 
for blU the children in our schools, except a few in the top 
s of the best of them. And grateful indeed as we ought 
I be for the degree of instruction which has been spread 
BOng' the poorer classes, their "day-school education" is still 
t its iniancy, even in the moat fovoured places ; while in 
remote, though often not less densely populated districCa, its 
existence is little more than nominal, whatever may he the 
exceeding number of infants "kept quiet" in the kitchens of 
the (lames, or of uneducated and untrained teachers earning a 
scanty pittance under permission to assemble a few children 
on week- days amidst the superfluous desks and benciics of 
the Sunday- schools. Even under more favourable circum- 
stances it is too much the habit of committees, as well as of 
teaehera, to estimate the success of their schools merely hy the 
nnmbers in attendance, and the increased facility which this 
attendance gives them of keeping out of debt without overstrain- 
ing- in the collections ; and I have encountered one or two 
paii/ul instances of the misuse of popular confidence, by both 
teachers and committees relaxing instead of redoubling their 
effiarts. under the augmented charge. 1848, n. 228—236. 

The masters in some of the most important institutions 
have distinctly expressed their opinion that the additional 
labour of instructing the apprentices is compensated by the 
assistance which they afford in the management of the schools; 
and even when they feel that the work is too severe a pressure 
upon them, they have generally declared that it would be 
impossible to carry on the instruction, or mainBiin the disci- 
pline in its present condition, without such aid. 1850, I. 58. 
Considerable ohservation has given me the conviction, tliat 
the monitorial type, if carried ont vigorously, subserves 
technical accuracy more surely and uniformly than the simul- 
^^taeouB ; but that the latter is on the whole better adapted 
^Bn^Bxercising moral influence. To drill each child in his 
^Bi^Bons, and give him the full advantage of constant repetition 
Hfaall exercises which depend upon memory and habit, he 
must constantly be more or less individualised. duch an 
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a atij accomplished with coQsiderable effbrt 
_ ; whDe it U the natural effect of a well- 
oriil ageocj. On the contrary, moral education 
> hindemi bj the sympathy of numbers. 
f or jndgmeat. ia not what i£ here demand- 
ri^nable ret oll-pon-erful iafiuence, vhich 
! tbe wfaije noaas, and shed a glow of feeUng 
etBCoereiy heart. 1850.11.476,477. 
E gnat (nacqile they [the Weslcyan TeacherB trained 
w] took with them, and had it maalded at Glasgow, 
h that their own conduct in the management of the 
be HI csemplification of the Chrietiaii character, 
to Bwakeo a reflection of it in the hearts of the 
L widi a Uesmig, render it indelible, by vivifying 
m nor Hmfe Ae wcnda of many a simple yet fertile text. 
AB Aat OB nsatt fomi such a principle will he found in their 
^ to a far greater extent than it ought humanly to have 
B hoped or expected ; the hearts of the children arc righ^ 
~ ' d great etre h cuostantly taken to cultivate and 
M eetiaaa. Another prindple they acquired 
hid was, to do as much as possible for the 
I of their children themselves, and as little by toy 
i they possibly could. And this. also, ia a. 
1 living principle, one which ia ever sending fordi 
s of good exertion, and certainly has called foitii 
inwy power of these men. But its being carried to the 
«xtT«Me of doing virtually nothing by delegated agency, in 
uTCntnuned homir of the "monitorial system," as necessarily 
vnroivinK > moral blight, Las. I Chink, contributed to . 
inmr valuable men to an early grave, to break up several 
Khouls, >nd greatly to cripple the efficiency of othera. * * 
llir effect upon the organization of the schools generally, 
arisiug from tlie employment of pupil teachers in them, has 
been to bring both the monitorial and the simultaneous schools 
(the British and the Glasgow respectfully) much nearer to a 
common standard. In the British schools the result has 
jRacrally been, not the abolition of the monitorial draffa, but 
ino restriction of their use to the technical work of the school, 
i the subjection of them in small groups to the manage- 
t of the several pupil- teachers, who became responsible 
lie master, not only for the detail of instruction given by 
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themselves, bat also for tlie general skill of tiie monitors 
assistajit ia each, and for the general conduct of the children. 
These drafts are occasionally thrown together by the pupil- 
teacher for collectiTC inattuction, and the aectiona thus 
formed, each under its own officer, gives to the master a 
general command of the whole, superior to that which he 
formerly bad, because it is now intelUgent and gentle in the 
highest degree, instead of being merely mechanical. * * 

The effect on the schools of simultaneous iostnictioD, on 
the other hand, has been to break down the gross munanage- 
able mass formed by a whole school assembled in an enormous 
gallery, into more available sections ; and to awaken the 
teachera, now that they have a subordinate agency superior 
to mere monitors, to the development or adoption of methods 
for the best economy of their services ; a course which awakens 
them to the fact, that even the monitorial agency is, for tech- 
nical exercises, susceptible of a skill much greater than was 
ever contemplated in their little practising drafts, under 
children misnamed monitors, because completely and avowedly 
untrained. * * The effect on the girls' schools has like- 
wise been to group the monitorial classes into sections under 
their respective pupil- teachers ; and the advancement in their 
general vigour, when the system has been a year in operation, 
is very remarkable* 1850. II. 260, 266. 267. 

In many a remote town or village, it is hard to say whether 

there be any stimulus at all. Month after month rolls away. 

often year after year, and brings the same unvarying round of 

duty. There are none at hand to watch the progress of mental 

improvement, none perhaps who could estimate it very ac- 

L^urately if they did, none to test the efficiency of the education 

i^npsited, or offer counsel so as to aid its increase. In other 

nteBCB, again, the impulse offered is one which tends to fiivonr 

a showy and shallow method of instructinn rather than a 

sound and useful system ; so that the master is tempted 

almost nnconsciousiy to neglect the more important branches 

for those which are merely ornamental. And even should 

this not be the case, yet how is a teacher in a remote district 

10 come in contact with the constant improvements which are 

making in the science of education ? How is he. cut off from 

tliF Bepolt 
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iH ntcfcooTse iritb dtoae irho cultivate such topics, to keep 
vf with the spirit of tbe mge, or even ta know where to apply 
for dK Buuia of doing so ? 

Tbe oaljr netbod wliii^ could readfly be sugsiested to meet 
tins iBiimhy is pn>b«Iily to be foond in a rc^iar koA vigor- 
ons systcra of msftOiaa. This, I believe, is very generally 
Ut to be anr fwaf MrikviMfv viiich must result from the fnU 
ouiying ottt of the {itsos now adopted by the Committee of 
Cbindl. In «ertnl instUKKS. «faere no other ud has beoi 
Kqntnd, I ha.<K iMeiivd BjiplieUkms for the inspection of 
fdioob si^ly on accoont of die advvntagea believed to 
■Bne ban the Toy process. In most cases, I hare been 
wdi aaaoKd tbd Ute inspection affxdied has been regarded be 
a htntit. the nfwtition of wfaicfa mxdd be uucerelv welcomed ; 
■■d in no instKiws. exnft wImr the ntoioet ignoiwice of our 
Htm and pmKmj pc^ail, has it ever been even surmhed 
thnC anythu; tn ^ form of e^iitMage or authoritative die* 
tttioB was in the emalkst degree intended, or any other 
pupoae k«f)t in viev than that of increasing the efficacy of 
At soboob visited. vitboaE touduBg in any way upon thor 
cntiR Gdf-gD>reinBeiM. * * Where the erpression "Hie 
Garcnunent plan cf Bdacation" has been either mis^ipro- 
pliatod «r nusundetstood, as to ooavey the notion that a single 
aaCnite and stereotyped system vas to be advocated uid 
tnCmed. there is no wonder that amongst some portioas at 
lent <tf tbe oMnmanity a fecSng of jeakmsy should have been 
awmkened. Bnt when it bas been seen that the "Goveraiaent 
plan" b ta oifacca no phn wbateicr, but simply to proffer 
aid, fatoiriedgei iufaiuatioa, and incentives to all alike, few 
indeed ham bc«n lh6 osef under my own observaUon in 
whidt cooMencc and »tLfActic4i hav« not been the resuk. 
1648. II. 339. MO. 

During cndi cf the five hours at teaching, the pupils arc 
KMmUy uiangcd in five daases : and as the instructian Is 
nmind ta dK aingfc fatancb of Bng&b reading, with its usual 
aotoMipaninienla of «|'«Jt'''jr and gnuninar. the distHhutaon is 
a siw^ natter, and seeaaa to ^tv been made with a due 
dismiaiiMiun of the wious debtees of pto&dency. lluee 
ck>««3 axv always under ituCractkia 1^ the master and lus 
assistants, and tiro are Itft to prepare thdr appointed tasln 
without aid. To mcuk the applxatlaa of those thoe resigned 



ment, and has given ri 



a important point in the art of school i 
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It is deemed enough to have prescribed a, task to be e: 
in due time, the pupils being olvrays at liberty, in thi 
while, to enquire of the master or his assistants, the cxplai 
tioH of any difficulty that occurs. At the same time, it is 
Buppoaed that, in this manner, they hecome best acquainted 
with the invaluable feeling of self-reliance, and are beat trained 
to habits of spontaneous esertion. These expectatianB cannot 
be wholly disappointed ; but it is evident that the best possible 
order is not attained, when the business of a class may be at 
any time interrupted by the demands of others upon the 
teacher's attention : nor is it advisable to leave much to the 
unguided study of the pupils, while the power of application 
has yet to be acquired, and is itself the faculty which mainly 
seeks the cultivating care of a skilful master. To the older 
and more advanced pupils it may not be so necessary tliat they 
slionld be under constant teaching : but in this division of the 
school, almost all are in those eaily stages, at which it is not 
so proper to task their free industry in learning, as to teach 
theni how to learn. It is believed, therefore, that by the use 
of other methods than are here employed, the respectable 
individual who conducts this division might succeed in better 
fixing the attention of the pupils who are not under his 
instruction ; and generally, in occupying their school hours 
with a more effective training. 1846, II. 354. 

It is by or^l instruction alone that poor ignorant chOdreu 
can be led on, for the first time, to think, to reason, and to 
understand. * * It is, moreover, a consideration in this 
view of the matter, not without its weight, that oral instruction 
is a means by which great moral ascendancy is given to the 
teacher over the minds of his Bcholars. * * It ia the 
defect of oral instruction that it does not make students ; it 
neither gives the habit of self- ins traction, nor the taste for it. 
The difficulties opposed to the acquisition of knowledge are 
in a lecture smoothed away ; the mind accustoms itself to 
lean upon the lecturer, and goes painfully and unwillingly 
alone. 1846.11. 20, 21. 

Training and teaching are with the greater part, even of 
^thoss who are well informed, synonymous terms, and the 




tanie^^ ia ooomdered 
m^ JL. One great proof of das is die mall 
MBi >Ue to give a "gaUerr lesaoo,"— «n 
H a tUs exerose fails in imptiting to dte 
BeHitiaD he pooeeases. who. uninterested in the 
I lestkse and impatient, and cetirc bota the 
A oM with the attempts which h&re been made 
~ n u{<on them. 1848, I. lOS. 
' ~ 3 of young children that muEt be kept 
!« at iBttri vpan, in order to secure their atteatton^ to 
OK AiK IB tfaeii lessons, and to gain ascendency onr 
[W(. — } 1. Love of Dcdrity. 2. Love of imitataco^ 
kv, or love of knowledge. 4. SusceptUiilitf to 
aai (Tmpathf. 5. Deficieniry in the power of 
C The love of frequent change. 7. The force of 
6. Disposidon to repeat the means by wtut^ 
Ar tew CBce attained their ends." 1847, II. 581. 

n* TC^nat thoughts of the children constitute the chief 
«ihMH « natter has to contend with in teaching them. Thia 
ivtfaiJ itate of the mind in children, the skilful mastez^— 
ta«nq( it to be proper to their years — rather seeks to tnm 
Ittevsc than to contend with. To keep alive the interest 
rflitedlililrenin the lesson, he varies it by frequent exaimn&- 
tMB > his questions fallow in a rapid succession ; they tend 
teatewij^out of the reason rather than the memory, and 
Ib ikilb caw»na*lly the point of view in which his subject w 
■HMMed. 0nag proaiineiice to those features of it by which 
( to nhwnl to things familiar to the children tbemselTcs. 
's founded on a careful study of the charac- 
»of diitdhood, and a just appreciation of them. He 
kw iMuft tUy observed the ways of the children, and the efibrts 
jliqr nake to reflect, reason, and understand. Of the know- 
lito ht hu thus acquired he avails himseU to command that 
; and when this fails, he calls the sympathy of 
_ « to his lud, or throws in the element of emulation. 

WtKVUn;; with his task, the interest he feels passes to the 
^MMrb. and the whole group glows with the desire to know. 
'Hh' tMw condition thus induced in the mind of each individual 
ft«M whilst thr lesson lasts is not of necessity transient — the 
n ii rrpctttrd dsUy : it becomes, therefore, a state of mind 
DK \h^ne haliihuJ. In respect to that element of sue- 



1 leaching which consists in a firm and collected a 

MDimand of language, a due knowledge of the sul^ec 

'I of the lesson, and practised facility in communicating 

an bear a far more favourable testimony to the etforts of 

e youths at lliis than at any previous examination. 1 

~ve, moreover, more common sense i:^ selecting subjects 

r to the instruction of children, and a more patient and 

d way of dealing with their intelligences, than heretofore. 

W7, I. 534. 

tatt which compels the attention of the class to the leseon, 
e for it a way to the understandingB of the chUdren and 
s it there, is the examination founded on it ; and that 
u examination may be successful, the questions must he 
II selected, ready at hand, its flowing from a full mind, apt 
d consecutive, and the whole effort characterized by energy, 
idty, and fervour. 1847, I. 498, 499. 
iPilii regard to the inteUigence of the children's replies 
a under examination, one point is deserving of remark ; 
a general the teachers of our National schools do not 
laently discourage the thoughtless and unmeaniiig gnesees 
'i the children frequently make in answer to a simple 
It should be remembered that, to the child's mind, 
er seems to be an answer, whether it be right or 
_ He is satisfied with himself at having replied to the 
ition ; the greater part of hia class-fellows are equally 
d. They see that he has answered quickly, and thcre- 
1 their eyes, well. If this were not a very common 
^t, it would be needless to insist here oa its mischievous 
^ . Sideocy that, above all things, it makes the children thought- 
less. A great object of elementary education is to make them 
think ; the daily practice of many schools is so to propose the 
questions to a class, and so to require its answers, that the 
children cannot think. They reply, not because they know, 
but because they are ignorant of the right answer — not, 
because they would, but because they must, say something. 
Half, at least, of the foolish replies which are made to ques- 
dons arise from this cause, that the master does not sufficiently 
teprove this habit (for the bad habit is soon formed) of 
guessing. 1846, II. 163. 164. 

's not to be supposed, that, to become good teachers, 
»o know too much of the aubjects they have to teach. 
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Of the elemeatary lesions it hoa been my duty to listeo to 
and to pass a judgment upon, here and dsewliere, the pre- 
vailiog and characteristic defect has been, not too modi 
knowledge, but too little. Had the teacher known more itf 
the subject of his lesson, it lias been my constant observation, 
that he would have been aHe to select from it things bettB 
adapted for the instniction of children. Had his mind been 
more highly cultivated, nnd the resources of his intellect 
brought by education more fully under his control, he would 
have been able to place them under simpler forms, and in ft 
better manner to adapt the examination founded upon them 
to the individual capacities of the children he had to teach. 
Accordingly, the simplest lessorts I have listened to in trainittff 
schools, have commonly been those delivered by the ablest mi 
best-instructed stadents. It is not the fact, that the teacher 
knows too much, which makes him unintdligible to tlie 
child, but, that he knows nothing which the child can com- 
prehend, or that he has never studied what he has to 
teach in the light in which a child can be made to cotnpre- 
hend it. That fulness of knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, of which my experience has led me to appreciate tbe 
importance, is a fulness of the knowledge of things adapted 
to the instruction of chUdreiii studied under the forms in 
which thev are most readily intelligble to them ; of Chii^ 
learned in the light in which they are also to be taught. It 
includes, notwithstanding, the knowledge of many things 
which a child can never be expected to know. That the 
teacher may be able to present the subject under its moet 
elementary form to the mind of the child, he must himsdf 
have gone to the root of it. That he may exhaust it of n/I 
that it is capable of yielding' for the child's instruction, be 
must have compassed the whole of it. * * 

Every man must be conscious of a separation made by 
education, between his own mind and that of a less educated 
man ; a separation which enlarges witfi each step of bis 
intellectual progress, and which is widened to its utmost 
conceivable limits, when the relation is that of a poor ignorant 
child, to a teacher, otherwise highly instructed, but who 
knows nothing likely to interest the child, or has been 
aocuetomed to study nothing in the light in which it may be 
made intelligible to the child. Their intercourse, under these 



Mtances, cannot but be mutually distasteful, and the 
'1 miist be to both equally a place of bondage ; the child 
""■ benefiting by it as a lei 



r the master s 



■^liere was this feature, worthy of observation in the 

fcaoPB delivered in the School, ttat the teacher broke 

up his leaaoa into parts, teaching by the way of exposition, 
only 80 long- at one time as not to weary the attention of the 
children, and over-burden their memoriea, then examining 
a that portion, afterwards taking up the subject where he 
d left it off, and thus continuing the process until the lesson 
i ctanpleted, when he examined upon the whole of it. 
I teaching requires, more than any other, constant self- 
hing on the part of the mcuiter. It is a method which 
IL he adopted by no master who is not of a dedicated spirit 
1 fond of his work. Besides, however, that satisfaction 
ich he will derive from it in the success of his school, he 
[1 not fiul to experience this other, that whatever, for this 
leaches himself, will be fixed more firmly in his 
iud, and that his knowledge of it will receive a character of 
mess and precision, not perhaps otherwise to be gained. 
p tiie teaching of the studeats of all the Training InstitutLona 
■bave observed, and it was perhaps to be expected, a pet- 
al tendency to travel out of the sphere of the intelligence of 
children, and out of the limits of that kind of knowledge 
Ihich is likely to interest or to benefit them. 1848, II. 

f The teacher should never forget that the objects of collec- 
ire at once to exercise the faculties of the elder 
i, and to keep up the attention of the youngest ; no child 
lould leam the lesson without acquiring some useful and 
,rBCtica1 information, 1845, II. 190. 

I Sometiraes the master is too liberal of his help. * * It 

A happens that, sometimes, the master explains far more 

I he interrogates, and scarcely pauses to ascertain the 

_^jffect of the lesson he has given; or again, that the pupil 

leaniB nothing and attends to nothing but what the master 

teaches, and only at the moment while he is employed in 

leaching, to the total renouncement of all private study. * * 

' On the other hand, the master is sometimes too sparing of 

This is observable chiefly in those branches in which 
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the teacher's aid is roost needed — as in that of Religious 
TVuth. • * The pupil, it is always to be rememhwed. haa 
two ingtnictora, the master and himself; hut to the former 
it belongs to assign to each his proper portion of tiie task- 
1848, II. 369. 

The greatest defect in the gallery lessons, as now given, 
appears to me to he the absence of any express methods of 
exciting legitimate curiosity, or rational hypothesis, to animate 
the whole of the exercise, and give it the true charaoler rf 
investigation. * * [In the "ohject lessons,"] after 
obtaining general attention to this object, — suppose a diild'a 
cotton pinafore, before juveniles from six to ten years of age, — 
the next step (in lieu of au amusing account of the cottoU' 
tree, and its cultiMition by blacks In very hot countriee, 
&c., &c.), should be to get them to describe all the more 
obvious qualities of the material, then to question them for 
the sources of those qualities, as, for instance, how it was they 
could partially see the light through it, and blow through it, 
while yet it was of such equable thickness and smoothitesB. 
They will make the most absurd guesses, and only giadually 
approach the truth, to which it would be the teacher's care 
gradually to lead their minds, approving every genuine effort, 
and discouraging the folly of the over- volatile. ITie experi- 
ment of a rent, which many ■wUl have tried but few utilised, 
will then show, in a piece of coarse calico, in answer to Qie 
queries raised in their minds, the disposition of the threads, 
which may be illustrated by that of the rods in a little wicker 
basket, how it is that they escape at this rent, and wt 
away the material, and the use, therefore, of the hem. Then 
let them strive to form some idea how the work can have been 
accomplished of thus interweaving the threads ; how laborioos 
andalmostimpossiblebythe unaided hands; and thus (through 
the like interrogative course, never giving them a new piece 
of information until it comes as the answer to a rational pre- 
sumption) show them, by sight and touch, by observation and 
experiment as much as possible, the several arrangements of 
the simplest form of loom. Next should be examined how 
the threads themselves were composed, and this might be 
iUustrated by much coarser strings to show the twisting of 
''le fibres by the simplest process of spinning ; all complications 
aery in either this or the weaving being of course 



eschewed. And now having got back to the raw materid, 
aspecimen of it should be Bhowti, its distinctive qualities and 
different origin as compared with flax and wool be described ; 
its position in the plant illustrated by the lining of more 
fa mil iar seed vessels ; and the number of procesBes, besides a 
TOyoge aovas the seas, to which it must hove been subjected 
^ before it could even be spun. To illustrate such a course of 
BBtruction most effectually there would be required, not a 
inosity box, but one containing specimens of common 
teritJs in different processes of manufacture, with the raw 
In the course uf it the questions would be 
eased to all the children, bat instead of their answering 
ninately, all who thought they could answer should 
p their hands, and the teacher would, by a glance of 
: eye, select one child from among these to answer, or 
"'d demand answers to the simpler questions from those 
^ oed to be inert, even when when they did not throw up 
jt jumd. Done rapidly, under mutual correction, this would 
iit common attention much more vividly than the 
ineouB answering, which, however, might be used in 
e questions revising the knowledge acquired, at the end of 
the lesson. Even a simple artificial object, such as the above, 
vould afford materiai, not for one only, but for a succession 
of lessons, affording ample opportunities to an able teacher to 
show them their dally dependence upon the bounties of God, 
and the good services of theu fellow-creatures in that great 
mart of mutual service to wliich they will all owe in due time 
their proper contribution, in return for the benefits which 
receive. So, in like manner, should their attention be 
ened to the different texture and qualities of the common 
i and atones arouad theut, and to the most familiar 
lomena of vegetable and animal physiology, much rather 
D to botany and zoology in general, which are sciences of 
i classification of objects for the most part wholly beyond 
~'r observation. Familiar lessons in such sciences have, 
i. a constant tendency to drop into mere verbiage ; 
i the most familiar illuatrEitions of the physiology of 
uats and animals would give tJiem a rational interest in 
g around them, tending ultimately to their study of 
! sciences of classification, if ever they have leisure, but 
mthne giving them a rational interest in all nature around 
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them, and a lively perception of the bounty and visdom of 
the Creator, in whose mercy alone they live, and move, and 
have their being. 

In lessons such as these, observation and experiment would 
be led by hypothesis, and even when it is impossible to sub- 
mit the object or circumstances to the outward senses of the 
children, but necessary only to tell them the result of tie 
obser^'ations and experiments of others, this will never be well 
digested and assimilated unless hypothesis have given a zeit 
for it, Unless the mind have been brought to aak a ques- 
tion, the answer will not he properly stored in its recesses; 
end, in over haste to convey information, not nearly so much 
will be assimilated as if all the faculties of the mind, in an 
apparently slower course, had been brought into operation to 
acquire it, In such a course, comparison would he brou^it 
into full activity, and cultirated to any degree of refinement, 
BB, for instance, in comparing the qualities of the diSerent 
textile materials, and those of the fabrics made out of them, 
as calico and paper out of cotton ; and forming abstract 
ideas of these qualities and their application, which are in 
feet inductions. So, again, analogical reasoning would apply 
much of the information thus obtained to wool, and the fabrics 
made from it, such as clotb and felt ; and the first notions 
of ioscrihing geometrical figures for practical purposes, audi 
as those of the carpenter, will afford opportunity for CHnying 
deductive reasoning to any such point of accuracy and refine- 
ment as the time and faculties of the children may justify, 
without puzzling or fatiguing them, which should carefully 
be avoided. 

These suggestions, mutalig mutandis, appear to me to be 
applicable to all the collective instruction in galleries or sec- 
tions, which is not technical, or does not consist simply in 
"vivifying," as in a British school, or "picturing out," as in 
a Glasgow school, the terms used in a reading-lesson : and 
the defects to which 1 am calling reiterated attention, tie 
that of cultivating mere observation, unexerted by curioei^ 
on the one hand, and that of giving abstract terms and 
unanalyied results of scientific generalization on the other j 
the former the less serious and more easily remedied defect 
chiefly of the infant schools, and the latter the much more 
dangerous and difiicuit error which prevails in the collective 
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1 of the schools for elder children. In a more 

late course there wiU be no fear of their learning too 

n the too limited time for mental cultivation which is 

V allowed to them ; on the contrary, they will acquire 

■Ithyhahita of intellectual exertion ; and judiciously selected 

5-books will give them, general ideas for their future 

I, if they have the opportunity of further study. Of 

e groundless fears that ever occupied the minds of men, 

t of the children of the poor in this country ever heing over- 

nted, ifi the moat vain ; taking to work, as they are. for 

Imoat part, before 12, 10. and. even 8 years of age. That 

e have to dread is, tlie present large amount of mii- 

Bcation, «ither by a dull and imbecile inertness, which has 

~Q allowed to pervade so many of our schools, or the clang- 

t of ft verbal progress, which in so many otiiers, deceives 

Tl teachers and taught into complacency and conceit, with 

J results equally injurious in both, 

c do these ohBcrvations apply less, as regards mere 

. to the Scriptural lessons than to others, the same 

s of the mind having to to be used with moral as with 

1 Hature ; but here, of course, the one great essential 

^Christian teacher, from whom alone will the affections 

tr receive their proper direction and cultivation. Nay, yet 

Iher, a wide experience induces me to believe that the 

«ly technical and intellectual labour of a school will never 

f well or completely done throughout its classes by any hut 

" ' s whose affections are first disembarressed and stimn- 

d by a sense of their duty as Christian guardians, in the 

e of parents, over the whole of their charge. With such 

teachers we must remember, that to observe among the 

scholars "one act of kindness, one tone of tender sympathy, 

one instance of self-control, one hud of opening piety, will be 

more precious, more dear to the heart, than the strongest 

effort of memory, the liveliest sally of imagination, or brightest 

dbplay of intelhgence." Men of a different mould, however 

aEtive their mindis, and high their ambition, have not the heart 

I ia go through the amount of humble exertion, which they call 

-*— '_ , which is demanded of them in the conduct of a 

e school ; and yet to maintain the relative position which 

y'-clmm, their schools must have some features or classes 

i peculiar ejcellence. Hence the appearance of meretricious 
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nnaooiulneEs which a careful inspector ulways detects in such 
fichoole, and is compelled to espose to its promoters, to ilxai 
great Burpme and annoyance. For nothing can morally be 
more injurious than thia unequal distribution of the teachei'a 
care and labour, in Lieu of his feeling a lively sense of tlie 
guardianship which is delegated to him over every child, and 
peculiarly over the froward and the backward ; the good snd 
lively being easily provided for. 

Happily the teachers in the schools under my inspection 
which hav^ received pupil- apprentices are generally persons, 
so for as I ami>eTnutted to judge, of a truly ChrisUan char- 
acter ; and the result of augmenting their means of moral 
control and influence, throughout the numerous assemblages in 
which they labour, has been, an elevation of the moral tone at 
the schools far more marked and complete than the augment- 
ation of their intellectual power, though this is everywhere 
gratifying and conapicuoua. * * The pupil -teachers supply 
precisely that element which was wanting to give a moral 

wholeness to the British schools and scarcely less to the 

Glasgow schools in so far as they were frequented by the 

numbers for which they were designed. In constant inter- 
course with a faithful teacher, they necessarily imbibe some- 
what of his spirit, or there must exist counteracting influenoea 
BO powerful as to dictate their removal; in charge for some 
continuity of time, of a definite section of the school in most 
of its exercises, and responsible for its conduct and progresSj 
they strengthen his iniluence in a surprising degree among 
their assistant monitors, who belong to the highest class in 
the schtM>l ; and jointly with these they have authority and 
influence to obtain improved dispositions in their classes, 
sufficiently obvious in the tone and bearing of the whole. 
Not only is mechanical order preserved, but a spirit of gendo- 
ness, combined with intelligence, is thus made to beam on tiie 
countenances in every class, and gives assurance that the child 
of the English aitizan is at length, and for the first time, 
under education worthy of the name. 1850, II. 271—276. 

By the catechetical method, the master makes the child's 
mind ferment^ and work, and expand, while by his qoestioiiB 
he elicits from it, in due logical order, the information, or the 
reasoning, which he had lately inculcated. These two pro- 
cesses were quaintly but aptly described by the late Archdeacon 



ther, when he said that his plan of instruction was, 



B, lad, and then ti 



t of hiiU 



o question ii 
^ 1850. ri. 175. 

Oral instruction is hecoming- much more general, for same 
studies almost universal, e. y., for geography, and certainly 
its effect with a careful, lively, and iatelligent teacher is very 
(rood. In Bome schools the information of the children in 
English history has heen altogether gained by oteJ instruction. 
The system of collective teaching, too, has been far more 
attended to during the past year. MasterB and apprentices 
[_iave been more alive to the neceesity of keeping their whole 
IB intent upon the subject in which they are engaged, and 
tf iraplanling the knowledge of that subject in each individual 
'" " : and they have gladly availed themsBlvea of this mode 
gMiig thmr lessons. Simultaneous replies in some schools 
icn received with too much trustfulness, and where this 
n the ease, the effect has been that a large number of 
&te class have been unsound in their elementary knowledge, 
end the impression left upon the listeners has often been fiir 
too satisfactory ; the benelit of simultaneous answering appears 
to be to enliven a class, and to give encouragement now and 
then especially to very little cbddren ; but it can never be reUed 
upon, like individual teaching, as a test of the information of 
n class of children. The groups of paraUel desks for all oral 
inBtruetiou, as well as for all work connected with the elate 
and pencil, or the pen and ink, have been largely introduced, 
and with very good effect. They are most useful in a echool- 
looni. The black-board is assuming its proper ploce, and I 
now find several in schools where, a short time since, one was 
perhaps only talked of. The use of it in every class is being 
appreciated, and not only is it now used for arithmetic and 
writing, but when I have asked for it as a help in a geography 
lesson, I find that the chalk is taken easily in hand, and either 
a blank map or a diagram is drawn with much readiness. 
There is much additional pains also taken with the discipline 
t£ the children. Kindness is taking the place of severity ; the 
mgry tone is seldom heard striving for the mastery ; 
list the calm command seems speedily obeyed. The gen- 
ovements of the children, — their entrance into school, 
r change from one work to another in their various 
, — their departure out of the sehool-room, — are all done 
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with great precision and care. At one echool I found ell the 
cbildren under a regular sys-tematic drill in their play- ground, 
which they aeemed to enjoy ; and, with their pupil-teacher 
plajTng on the fife, the scene was one of liveliness and merri- 
ment, comhined with great order and regularity, " * 

Many are the instances which hare heen hrought to my 
notice where children have obtained an insight into the mean- 
ing of different passages in the Bible bora the study of English 
grammar and geography ; especially has this been the cEise in 
those who hare been selected as apprentices. The minds of 
many of these young persons having been turned (amon^ 
our subjects) to the study of the great water-sheds and moun- 
tun-systems of the world in which we live, have had at tie 
same time their thoughts and hearts drawn upu'ard to Him 
who " is round about His people, even as the mountain ue 
round about Jerusalem," and by their secular knowledge hoTe 
been enabled to comprehend how God in His wisdom "send^lh 
the springs into the valleys which run among the hills." TTw 
value of figures, both in whole numbers and in fractional partE, 
is much more known and understood throughout the schoob, 
and some of the upper children are commencing algebiu, land- 
measuring, and mensuration. 1 have met with one or two 
instances where this knowledge has been hrought practicaUy 
to hear upon the domestic concerns of the children and tiicir 
parents, and where in their daily arithmetical lessons the 
children have been taught the benefit which results to * 
poor from the savings' bank, the firiendly society, and _-^ 
clothing club. This might, with care and attention, be do&e 
more frequently and with effect ; for children are very rea^ 
at all times to take home a new idea, which parents convening 
together would be likely to carry out into daily life. In a 
few schools I find linear drawing commenced, and doing weU. 
Music from notes is very general ; the children and teachen 
both appear fond of it, and its effect upon a school is ceTtalnlf 
advantageous, it gives a softness to the children, and spreads^ 
calm and pleasing tone throughout a school. 18S0. 1. 244, S45. 

The great interest of Mr. Dawes' experiment in mathematiCBl 
teaching appears to lie in hia having estahlished the jiossibility 
of teaching EucUd with success in an elementary school ; and 
of giving to farmers, and tradesmen, and lahourera in such a 
school the advantage of that incomparable discipline of the 



■ faind which results from the habit of geometrical reasoning, 
a if it be limited to a few propositions in the fir^t book of 
Mensuration is taught as an application of the 
ciples of geometry. Having examined the boys as to 
: knowledge of some of its fundamental principles, I can 
r testimony to the fact that they are "not taught these 
_ "n a parrot-like way, but led to understand them as a 
iMter of reasoning." * * 

pThat feature in the teaching of the school which 

istitutes probably its greatest excellence, and to which 
ft. Dawes attributes chiefly its Influence with the agricultural 
bulatton around him, is the union of instruction — in a few 
p-^e principles of natural science, applicable to things 
piliar to the children's daUy observation — with everything 
e usually taught in a National school. He thus speaks on 
S interesting subject.* 

"After the scliool had been opened rather more than two 
tB, I began giving to the teachers, and the more advanced 
I ibe school cbddren, short explanations of a philosophic 
a common-sense sort of way, of the things almost 
jBy passing before their eyes, but of the nature of which 
r had not the slightest conception ; such as some of the 
r properties of metals, ^lass, and other aubstancea ia 
! ; that the air had weight, and how this pres- 
I of the atmosphere helped them to pump up water ; 
psbled them to amuse themselves with squirts and pop-guns -, 
k' suck up water, as they called it, through a straw ; why 
! kettle top jumped up when the water was boiling on the 
I why, when they wanted to know whether it boiled or 
:, they seized the poker, and placing one end on the lid 
d the other to their ear, in order to know whether it actually 
why a glass sometimes breaks when hot water is 
into it, explmning the reason of the unequal ejipansion 
t the two surfaces : these and similar things I found so 
uively amusing to them, and at the same time so instruc- 
n, that I have scarcely misaed a week explaining some 
principle of this nature, and in questioning them on what had 
been done before. In subjects of this kind, and to children 

* Hf- Dawes' nark DDtitled "auegoativa HjdIb, Ac," pubUahsd bj Uroombridgff 
•nd Bon, of FaCernostpr Kuw, London, ought to be ia the buids of everj elemeDUrf 
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mere verbal esplanations, as every one will perceive, are o 
iise whatever ; but when practically iilustrated before their 
eyes by experiment, they become not only one of the moit 
pleasing sources of instruction, but absolutely one of the moEt 
useful." • • 

The children, when they disperse, carry home with them 
tlieir hooka, for the evening's leHson, in satchels. The sight 
was to me, as an Inspector, a new and a very gratifying one. 
My thoughts followed them to the cottage fire-side : &nd I 
was not surprised when Mr. Dawes repeated to me the fol- 
lowing words of the mother of one of the children whom he 
had recently visited ; " You cannot think. Sir, how pleasantly 
we spend our evenings now, compired with what we used to 
do ; the girls reading and ^tting their lessons while I lun 
sewing, and their father working with them; and he H> 
disappointed. Sir, if the evening task is above him, so diat he 
cannot help in it." 

I have no doubt that the singing of the children is amotig 
the most pleasurable recoUections of those persons who 

have visited the school. Occasionally the em^ng 

dasees are assembled in the evening in the cla^s-room, 
and the singing through of the pieces of music they have 
learned makes a village concert, to which some of the friends 
of the school are admitted. 1 was present on one of tiiese 
evenings, and I have thought that I could not better describe 
the character of their musical attainments than by appending 
to my Report,* the programme then placed in my hands. 
Singing is no task to these children ; music lias found its way 
to their hearts ; a result which 1 have never met with in 
an elementary school, except where, as here, a large portion 
of tlie children are allowed to sing by ear, and where all have 
thus begun. Several of the pieces were certainly executed 
with remarkable firmness and precision, and all not less to the 
satiEfaction of the farmers and village tradesmen (who, together 
with Mr. and Mrs. Dawes and myself, formed the audience) 
than to mine. 1848, 1. 16—18. 
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Simple moial ideas, domestic affections, love of nature, the 
bounty of Providence, everythiag which ia freshest to the 
heart in eaily life, should form the chief basis of school music. 
Where this is the case, the moral effect produced is as cheerful 
and stimulating as in the other cases it becomes dull and 
tedious. * * Music, if taught at all, is too frequently 
taught from the very commencement, as a dry grammatical 
exercise, instead of being presented as a natural language of 
the emotions. To enter far into the theory of music with 
school children, is not only impracticable, but would prove, 
OB the whole, very useless. If they learn to sing together a 
liniple harmony at sight, that is the very utmost we need hope 
'tV strive to accomplish in this department. The way, 
4Kiwever, in which this con. be at the same time most easily 
accomplished, aud rendered from the first interesting and 
instructive, is not so much by explanations accompanied by 
dry exercises, but by the daily iiractice of suitable melodies 
«ad simple harmonies, in which the feelings, as well as the 
.^tellect, can play a part. Above all is it necessary to keep 
the life of all vocal exercises, by a rigid attention to time, 
nd a perpetual care never to let it become either careless or 
s^m, from the first bar to the last. Without this, the most 
beautiful melodies lose their whole expression, and the richest 
harmonies become confused. 1'he time has yet to come, 
when the value of music in educat:ian will be really understood ; 
it is important at leaist to be pursuing the right 
keeping the proper end in view. 1830, II. 474. 
!ely any school visiteii in. my district, in which music 
succeEsfully, fails to rise to considerable eminence 

ler respects. The schools at and , where 

attention is paid to this art, and where it proves a 
Ful means of attaching the scholars to the Church, are 
ait specimens of a strong moTal influence being o 
y. 1846, I. 93. 
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OWING to external circumstances, children of all ages 

and variety of attainments are constantly pouring into the 
schools of the metropolis. The classification of these children, 
is very generally imperfect. There ih too great a disparity in, 
attainments, and still more in point of mental culture and 
devdopement, between children in tiie same class. * * The 
whole school may be arranged in two divisions ; and oi 
these may be sorted into classes, to which children may be 
admitted once in six months, after a regular examination. 
The course of instruction in. each class should commence at 
once, and be constructed with referencf- to the previoua 
attainments of the children, mid to the subjects whi<^ tihey 
will have to study when transposed to a higher clan. 
this portion of the school, it will be easy to ascertain the n 
of progress, the skill and diligence of the teachers, and the 
advantages or defects of the methods of teaching. The second 
division will consist of those boys and girls who have not yet 
passed an examination and entered a class, and of those who 
have been dismissed from their several classes, for inability to 
keep pace with their clasa-fellows, or who are irregular in 
their attendance. When there is an assistant master (and 
I am convinced that in every school exceeding 150 children, 
with or without apprentices, a second school-room and an 
efficient well- trained assistant is, and will ere long be, admitted 
to be indiapensahle,) there will he no difficulty in cairying aa 
such a system. 1850, I. 66. fi7. 
Plan for the Organiiation of an Elementary School. * 
The first, and essential element of it, is the eepante 
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■.zoom for oral instructioD, the deyotion of the labours of the 
p bead-master chiefly to this object, (relieved occaaionally by 
■ tiie second-master or pupil- teacher, with whom he exchanges 
I duties), and the throwing of the children in three great divi- 
m ■ions (of 60 or 60) HucceHsiTely into tbat room, for an hour 
Kwice a-day, for the purpose of tliat instruction. Every other 
Hfcment of the plan admits of modification, but not that. If 
^H^t feature of it be sacrificed, thcu the most important results 
^Biich I contemplate &om it will, in a great measure, I con- 
^^^re, be lost. It is no longer the plan which I recommend, 
Hlir one from which I anticipate any very decided advantage. — 
■'WhilBt in all that requires the independent exercise of judg- 
hbent and discretion in the business of instruction — in all that 
Hkrolves the sanctions of religion , and considerations of moral 
^BBponeibility, and thus needs to be presented to the mind of a 
^Bdld with the gravity and the authority which can only be 
^■Imglit to it by the mind of an adult teacher ; and in all that 
^HiceruB the development of the judgment and intelligence 
^V the child — the direct interference of the master in its 
^BOctitioa is necessary to any useful result, as well in reference 
^Bf Qie yoimgest child in the school as to the oldest. I am not 
^P^pared to deny that there are some elements in the business 
^K a Bchool, which, being essentially mechanical in their 
^Kure, may, under due supervision and proper limitations, be 
BBtoducted on the principle of mutual instruction. Reading, 
Hpr instance, in respect to which 1 have found no process of 
Wiinnttaneaus teaching effectual in the Greenwich schools, 
KtlaPf, I conceive, as to its meclianical elements, and with a. 
Hmw to that individual instruction and mechanical practice 
^Kucb it requires, be taught by the aid of monitors — as young 
^Ren as some of those to whom tlie whole business of instruc- 
Hpn IB intrusted in our existing schools — provided that each 
Hnding lesson so given is checked by a subsequent examination 
Hf the master ; and that the subdivisions of children placed at 
BuBny time under the tnstructioa of a single monitor, do not 
P^teueed eight, or at the most ten, in number. 
' This being premised, I will suppose the subjects of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools to admit of the following division:-^ 

1. Those which are properly the subjects of Oral instruction, 

2. Heading, 3. Writing, slate arithmetic, drawing, com- 
l^tting to memor)- — being silent occupations. For these 
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three subjects, I suppose separate localitiea to be as^;i 
1st. A gallery and a separate room for oral inBtnictton. 
3nd. Parallel desks arranged in. groups for writing. &c. 
3rd. An open area or flour for the subdivisions receiving 
iostructioa in reading. — Corresponding to these three distinct 
branches of ioBtruction, I propose that the children be formed 
into three equal divisions; and that, when the morning 
devotions and the Bible lesson have terminated, each divi- 
sion passes to one of these locahties. and receives instractjaii 
in those elements of knowledge which are proper to 1 
locality. 

Calling the divisions, for instance, I., II., and III. ; Divi> 
sion I. will take its place in the gallery for oral instruotirai; 
Division II. at the desks for writing, &c. ; and Diviaon III. 
(in suhdivisioas of from 6 to 10) upon the floor of the achocd- 
room, for instruction in reading (or in the room set apart for 
that purpose, with a gallery, &c., if it be projxised to adopt 
the simultaneous method of teaching reading). Now it v31 
be observed, that there are three hours in the morning, and. 
in Eummer. three hours in the afternoon devoted to school 
business. I suppose the above distribution of the school to 
remain during the first of these hours. At the expimtion of 
that hour, a change takes place ; that divbion which was in 
the gallery receiving oral instruction, j)as8es to the de^s for 
practice in writing. &c. ; that which was at the desks, to tie 
floor of the school-room for reading ; and that which i 
reading, to the gallery, for examination by the head-mu 
in that reading lesson, in which the whole division has hetn 
receiving the instruction of the monitors. This arrangement 
continues during the second hour ; a similar change takes 
place at the commencement of the third ; and so each division 
passes in its turn (Lu the course of the morning) under the 
personal examination and oral instruction of the master ; eecfa 
is occupied during an hour in writing, slate arithmetic, &c. ; 
and an hour is devoted by each to mechanical instruction in 
reading. — If the localities appropriated to, Ist. Oral instruc- 
tion. 2nd. Slate Arithmetic. 3rd, Heading, be represented 
respectively by the letters A., B., C, and the three eqaal 
divisions of the school by the symbols 1., It,, 111., the follDwing 
time-table will represent compendiously the arrangementB 
which I have described in detail : 




' It will be observed that tit* first or lowest diviaion of the 
chool is occupied during the first hour in reading ; that it is 
ten placed under oral instruction, wliich oral instruction, 
inducted by the head-caaster, is supposed to be founded 
vbeie that is practicable) upon the reading lesson which the 
hildjen have just been practising, and which always com- 
j with an esamisation a^ to the extent to which tbey 
(we acquired the power to read it mechanically. For the 
eeults of this examination, the monitors who have been em- 
ing it, are supposed to be held, in some degree, 
nponsible. The teacliiDg of that lesson to each child in his 
obdivision, being understood to be assigned to the monitor 
H hia task ; the due performance of which is afterwards to 
e inquired into in every case by the master. 
I In carrying out this plan, T propose that the boys and girls 
bould, in the morning, he taught together i I clwm, however, 
be services both of the master and the mistress then, as well 
B in the afternoon. For schools whose average attendance 
f boys and girb does not exceed 100 this will be enough. 
'or every additional 25 children, there should be a pupil- 
Kcher : and if the number exceed 200, one of these at least 
IDuld be replaced by an assistant- master. — The station of 
IB mistress is to be the reading-room ; that of the pupil- 
, the desks where writing and slate arithmetic are 
unght ; and that of the master, the gallery where oral 
astruction is given. I propose then, in respect to the hours 
f morning instruction, that the teaching of reading shall be 
rtruBted to the mistress, That for the purpose of this 
, each of the three divisions of the school shall, 
g the hour when it occupies the reading-room, be formed 
ito two sections, onebeingcomposedof as many of those childa 
m who are moat backward in their reading as the mistresajSI 
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herself adequately instruct in a single claaa, the other section 
heiDg broken up into suh-sections, each composed of not more 
than 8 children, and each placed in charge of a monitor. — 
The whole of the children of each of the great divisions is, 
when in the reading-room, to be occupied in reading the aame 
: and the time-table of the Hchoob, to provide that, 
when the hour allotted to it in the readmg-room is expired, 
it shall be transferred to the gallery for oral instraction by 
the head-master, such oral instruction always commendng 
with an examination upon the reading lesson which has pre- 
ceded — first as to the ability of the children to read the lessoa 
accurately ; secondly, as to the intelligence of the subject- 
matter of it. If the reading lessons be properly selected, they 
will frequently serve as the foundation of that oral instructioa 
of the maater which is to follow this examination. In those 
schools to which no infant school is anneied, some of the 
children will probably be ao young, and so imperfectly instruct- 
ed in reading, as to render it expedient that they should 
remain in the reading.room during the period assigned for 
instruction of the lowest division in writing, and during one 
of the two periods allotted every day to the oral instruction 
of that dirision. This is a modification of the plan, in respect 
to which the master will exercise his discretion.— The vnitiag, 
practice of arithmetic, drawing, &c., will be placed utader the 
supervision of the pupfl-teacher or assietant-master, who will 
nevertheless reheve the head-master, changing places with 
him from time to time, and taking up his task of oral instruc- 
tion ; but not at any other times, or in respect to any other 
subjects, than such as are prescribed in the school routine 
and have received the sanction of the school committee. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that the master to whom the 
duty of oral instruction is assigned is constantly to be occupied 
io talking. His duties include examination and the hearing 
of lessons ; and from time to time he will pause, and require 
the children to write down their recollections of the lesswj he 
has been ^ving. 

In the afternoon I propose that tlie girls should be taught 
to sew by the mistress in the room appropriated, in the 
morning, to reading ; and that the boys be formed into three 
divisions, as in the morning, and similarly occupied ; the two 
divisions employed in oral instruction and writing occupying 
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me of the remaining rooms, and the other being appropriated 
> reading, under the supervision of the assistant- master or 
~ 'i-teacher. The number of children compoaing each 
ion being greatly less in the afternoon than in the mom- 
I anticipate that the superviaion gf that division whieh is 
d in writing, under the care of an elder child or moni- 
1 not interfere materially with the important task of 
1 instruction, with which be is more particularly charged, 
e eBpecially as that task ie not supposed to be incessantly 
', but alternated with periods when the children under 
I instruction may be writing out exercises on their slates, 
jporking examples in arithmetic, the principles of which 
inch of science I suppose to be taught as an important 
department of oral instruction. t— The duties of the master 
will he relieved by those of the assistant -master or pupil- 
teacher in the afternoon as in the morning, and under the 
same circumstances. 

It is a characteristic feature of this arrangement, .and that 

wliieh 1 hare principally in view in recommending it, that it 

brings each individual child, from the least to the greatest, 

every day, during one-third of its school-hours, under the 

personal instruction of the maat^er ; that it places the master 

under the most favourable circumstances which I can devise 

for conveying that instruction to him ; that it compels him 

to take up the study of the child from the moment when it 

t enters the school ; * * that it emancipates the children 

1 the monotonous control of the monitors, and from the 

e of the reading-room, during two-thirds of the day ; 

)Bt when the children are under monitorial instruction, 

I places them in groups, under the charge of each mon- 

*Dr, less in number by one-half than the classes usually 

iBigned to the charge of a monitor, all day long, by the 

listing system ; that for the great business of the elementary 

ibool, Reading, its most tedious and difficult task, it provides, 

iQMover, the services of an adult teacher (the mistress), who 

_fc BUpposed to employ assistance of monitors only in respect 

te those children whom she is unable to teach herself ; that 

each reading lesson so given is followed by an examination, 

as to the success with which it hasbeengiven, by the master; 

Ihnt whilst the services of the mistress are rendered available 

^ respect to that branch which, however important, does not 
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(under the circumstances) Buppoae in the teacher tha.t hight 
degree of attainment and general ability for the management 
of a school, which ore ao rarely found united ' 
it secures, neverchelesa, to the giria (to whom it is at least as 
necessary as the hays) the highest order of instruction 'which 
the school will supply ; that in reapeet to existing schools, it 
provides for this, without dispensing with the sendees of the 
mietress. or altering the present arrangements as to her salary ; 
that, in respect to new schools, it enables the nufiter to 
employ the servicea of his wife in the businesa of the achocd, 
under circumstances (with reference especially to that higher 
standard of education at which we aim) in which they vould 
not otherwise be available ,- that it economises the lahoora of 
the pupil-teacher, making, by the union of the two schools, 
one such teacher sufficient where two would, if the achooh 
were separated, be neceasary. Lastly, that, providing ftr 
those technical branches of instruction which are not oti^ 
valuable in themselves, but necessary to secure that pnbu: 
opinion of the parents favourable to the school, on which its 
succesa must after all depend, it provides further for that acd 
instruction of a more general kind, which aims at results leat 
tangible, indeed, but the highest contemplated in education, 
and tlie most valuable : that [it] extends the benefits of this 
form of instruction from the highest to the meanest and lowect 
child, and that it brings to it the master-spirit of the echoed, 
and all the sanctions with which the authority of the highest 
office can surround it. * * 

For organizing a school on this plan, during one portion 
only of the day (the morning), two rooms only are required, it 
being quite practicable to devote a portion of that room which 
is reserved for oral inatructaon to the silent occupation of 
writing ; or to teach one division writing, &c. (as at present)i 
in the room where another division is reading. In respect to 
the occupations of one portion of the day no other alteration 
in existing school buildings is therefore necesaary than a fre^ 
arrangement of their desks and benches ; if the girls' and 
boya' school-rooms communicate with one another. 1846, 1. 
249—255. 

I have a confidence in recommending it [the tri-partite 
plan] in places where the form and arrangements of the 
school-room arc adapted to it, and where there is a well- 
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iuatnicted and efficient teacher. It has been found, in the 
&rat place, to lie attended with less labour and esciteraent to 
the teacher than the old plan, and, therefore, with less 
prejudice to his health ; secondly, it is more snccessful in 
teaching the technical branches of instruction — reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic ; thirdly, it raises greatly the 
atandard of instruction in the lower classes of the school, and 
as the greater number of the children by far, leave a school 
before they reach its first class, this is a point of great impor- 
Bmce ; fourthly, by bringing the lowest classes as much under 
the personal instruction of the master aa the highest, it 
jirovides, if he does his duty to them, for the religious instruc- 
tion of these classes more effectually than the present plan 
1850. I. 18. 

iew to the re-organization, I would propose the 

a gallery within the class-room capable of con- 

j from 70 to SO boys, with desks, &c., on the plan at 

t adopted at the Westminster school, and of which the 

are published in the Report of the Conimjttee of 

il. For the erection of such a gallery a grant may be 

m1, as detailed in the enclosed printed form. Such 

y being erected, I will suppose the school to be formed 

i divisions, containing on an average 70, 60, 60 

It is to be observed that these children are required 

ed under monitorial instruction only whilst they are 

J to read and to spell. I propose, then, that one 

a only be thrown upon the floor of the school' room for 

)se at a time — one of the two divisions being 

n the gallery during that time, and the other seated 

s desks fixed to the rfoUa of the school-room, — The 

1 under monitorial instru-ctioa is to be broken up into 

C six divisions, each in charge of a monitor, and com- 

tf about 10 children. Ample space will be found on 

r to separate these subdivisions so far as to prevent 

D interrupting each other. 

) following Table will explain the arrangements which 

T propose. Il is very hastily sketched, and subject 

e to much reconsideration and many alterations. The 

a I. II. III. refer to the se^-eral divisions. The reading- 

! I atrongly recommend to he given from the books 

vided by the Society for Promotiag Christian Knowledge 
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for that puT]K)ae, or hy the Irish National Board. Every boy 
should have a Reader, nad in the 1. and 11. divisioDS, nu 
Arithmetic and a Bible or Testament— at any rate, he should 
have the use of these, and be allowed to cany them home 
with him ; also in tlie I. diviaion a Geography and a History 
of England. Excellent and very cheap arichmetica have been 
publiehed by the Irish National Society and by Ibe Scotch 
Society of SchoolmaBters, I recommend the last particiiiarly. 
The Society for Promoting Chriatian Knowledge has publiBhed 
recently a History of England and a Geography and a. Gram- 
mar all very cheap. This arrangement, which places fewer 
childrcQ under each monitor (viz, 10) will, however, effect 
nothing unless a superior class of monitors be obtained, I 
recommend, therefore, that six monitors be selected from the 
oldest of the boys and the most apt to teach, and that they 
receive from 6rf. to 2s.* a week according to their teaching 
skill, it being a rule to place the best monitors to teach the 
lowest sub-divisions, and to give every monitor 2d. when & 
boy is promoted into the next higher sub-division. Each. 
monitorial reading and spelling lesson of divisions II. aad IIL 
is alwap, it will be perceived, followed by a gallery readiiig- 
lesson. This last is. in fact, to be an examination of tiie 
lesson given by the monitors, and to serve as a check npoa 
them 1 the teaching of it being considered and treated as thor 
task, for the success of which they are responsible. All the 
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, The time-table should contain an esact account of t 

ime allotted to each subject in the several c 

ft school throughout the week, * * The time-table 

pch is adapted for one school will seldom he found suitahle 

B another, without some modificatiutiH ; and it is reasonable 

EaUcnv the teacher considerable hherty in arranging the 

^Hils, * * In making out the time-table, the master should 

aaidei*, lat, how many hours will he given in each month to 

. e several lessons 1 2iid, how the lessons may be arranged so as 

bcnable him to superintend the questions, explanations, &c., 

f^each class ; and, 3rd, how the monitors may be set free to 

d to their own instruction. In introducing fresh subjects 

It will be very careful not to sacrifice others of equal or 

Bater importance, — a point which I should hardly have 

ight it necessary to refer to, if experience did not prove 

)u.t teachers sometimes yield to the temptation, especially 

then the new subject is of a showy and attractive character, 

i geography and etymology, and when they are not 

Htuated to a close and searching examination of the lower 

of the higher classes in elementary branches of 

BBtructian. * * It is to he regretted that few schools are 

yrided with class-rooms in which separate divisions may be 
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taught or CKammed, without diBtiirbing the routine of businesa. 
1843, ir. 178. 179. 

It seems doubtful, to say the least, wbethei' it is 

advisable to establish separate schoola for boys and girls, 
excepting in those places irkere the liberality of tie richer 
inhabitants enables the manager to secure for each school the 
services of a regularly trained teacher. We often find the 
two schools conducted independently of each other, M 
regards instruction, by a man and his wife, — an arrangement 
which is liable to grave objections, since it very rarely h^)- 
pens that both are properly qualified for their situation by 
temper, character, and ability ; and it is found that committees 
are generally unwUling to make a change so long as either 
party retains their confidence. It would seem to be a much 
better plan lu those cases to conduct the schoo! on a comtMned 
system, the master instructing both girls and boys in most 
subjects, and the mistress, if she be unequal in attainments, 
attending to all the younger classes, to the needle-work, asd 
to those lessons which require care and patience rather than 
skill or learning. This combination of two schools is same- 
times met mth in the Eastern district, and appears to oSis 
least impediments to the introduction of aii improved argani' 
zation and more efficient methods of teaching. 1846, I. 1G2. 

Many mtxed schools of hoys and girls are under mistresses 
only, and succeed in country places admirably. 1 have agun 
to direct attention to this sort of school, as I am fully persuaded 
they arc more efficient in training the moral quahtiea disa 
those on the separate system. There is aln'ays a very snperior 
tone in such schools— a mildness and gentleness, and propriety,. 
which does not so generally attach to others ; I am sure bo& 
sexes are improved, and all the inquiries I make only confirm 
this view. The masters who have adopted, invariably afpnre 
of it, and state that none of the evils they ro^ht have 
anticipated have arisen. The arrangement of the school 
premises is often, howe%'er. a great hinderance to com]' 

success in carrying out the system. The Rev. 

. writes thus ; — " Our plan of mixed boys and girie, I 

(eej increasing conviction, "works more efficiently than the 
separate system." Numerous other instances might be referred 

to, but I have chosen , a large maimfacturing place, 

s if it succeeds there with 250 children, it will succeed any- 



lere if earned out with due faith. 1850,. I. 315, 316. 

I Som^ clergymen of very great experience, who have b 

jnbents of large parishes during many years, and h 

feid constant attention to all points connected with educatioj 

e of opinion that some intercourse, wnder the eye of a super' "" 

1 out of school-houra, is beneficial, by habituating b 

la to orderly, decent, and — if we may use the term — even 

9 moi^ of communication. In schools, where the 

s and girls receive a considerable portion of instruction in 

sses, it is, however, desirable that the giris, at 

me part of the day, should be separated, not only to learn 

eedle-work, but to receive such moral and religious instruc- 

a as a discreet matron might deem appropriate to their ses 

I age. On reference to the Tables, Nos. 2 and 3, it will 

i (aund that some good schools in the country are arranged 

n this plan. 1845. II. 150. 

TAa regards the subjects of iuBtructiun, I will only add on 

' i occasion, that teachers should study so to arrange the 

fi for teachmg each subject as to afford the moat mental 

jf to the scholars by each successive change. Thus the 

'n of mind consequent upon an arithmetic lesson may be 

1 by a subsequent writing lesson, or the bustle and 

^itetnent of a lesson in grammar and etymoSog^y by the 

1 repose of drawing. Again, the evils of noise may in 

lOsiderable degree be mitigated by a skilful arrangement 

f the lessons with reference to the juita-position of the 

Thus while one class is receiving a noisy lesson in 

IT or geography, the neighbouring class may be silently 

tployed in writing from memory. 1850, II. 183. 

.R of Occupation in the British School for Boys at. ~, 

fcBHmitorial school, in which Ihe diafla are grouped into sections 
ItVoiiitDrial teaching,) IJlh SepIembeT, I&iO. 

(Avera|;e attendance about 120.) 

Wf. 9 ,1. H..... Beading. 

...Qaeationing and spellin^- 

. . .Open school : manitorB in deaks read u chapter of 
Scripture, quealioned hy mnaler; the other boys, 
standing in lioe, aiso qnestioned on the cbupter 

|klD Gramniat and Geography, in gallery and drafts. 

~ 11 Play-ground. 

11. T»biea, neightsfi noasures, and mi-ntal arithmetic. 
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Xi \f riting: irhole school. 

Itol P. w DismiBs. 

10 p. 3 p. H Read Scriptures. 

ItoB Qnestionine. 

In. In Gnllecy. QQ Moaday, Tuesday, ThunJay, and 

Friday, for Eugliah anil natural history, mUcd- 
luaeous subjecli, and sin)i.iiig. Wedneedty, 
monitors read. The rest draw, using Chambers's 
liflle woodculs. 

4 p. 3 Ciphering. 

i p. 4 Singiag and prayer. 

Eceaing CUua. 

For pupil Teachers, but uot coufiued to them, the ma^t prouiiain) 

Monitora being allowed to ntteod. 

Stimday Grammiir. 

Tundati Drilliag, by a. legalar master 

Wediuiday U?e of globes Kud Cornneirs " Composiliou" alter 

ThtlFiday Urilling, as above. 

Friday Euclid and pnictical geometry, alternately. 

On Alonday afternoon, at ciphering, boys exercised in notatiilf 
and numeration ; and moDiton liare a sum in compound niuttipliaa 
tion, proving by division. 

On Wednesday, money for savings' bank taken ; some have nearly 
1(. in it. 

On Friday afternoon, the Bible classes write oa slates from dic- 
tation, instead of reading. The younger boys reul, uti tpell 
oolumnsof spelling in reading-books, nn Friday morning. 

A double set of monitors uD duty in alternate weeks. WIieD off 
duty, draw during morning reading. Read in a draft in afteraooB, 
tmd trained. 

On Saturday morning, the oionilors who hare behaved well tuLn 
a game at cricket, in which the master and pupil teachers join. 
1847, 11. 225, 226. 

The lioya' achool is not divideii, in the ordiaruy way, into b 
certain number of classes, consisting of the same children, 
who are supposed simultaneously to advance witli equal steps 
in the various subjects of iaaCruction, but the children change 
their classes according to the matter taught. Thus they are 
divided into one set of classes for religious instruction ; tiiey 
are divided tlilTerently for reading, differently again for writ' 
and a fourth division is made for arithme^c. Hence a boy 
may be in the first class in one subject, while he is in the last 
in another, according as hia capacity varies for the bnUichea 
? inatnictioa. This arrangement has several advantages, 
le few things oppose the progress of a class or etnbarrass 



t, than the existence of vi 



la degrees of km 



e happens t* 
He must then cither suit his instnictiun to the capa* 
y of the most ignorant in that class, and thus the moatfor- 
d gain no benefit and become inattentive, or he must often 
! unintelligible to many by speaking to the compre- 
1 of those best informed. There are, however, several 
ties to be encountered on this plan. The necessity of 
ging every subject may lead to considerable confusion. 
the effort to perforin this operation orderly, may he made 
I usefiil part of discipline, and. in tkct, this is alleged as one 
E the, advantages of the plan. These changes also require 
piundance of space in the school-room, but as here, it is not 
e than one-third filled, no difficulty ia felt on this score, 
ie whole school is thus taught the same subjects at the 
e time, I should have anticipated an almost unbearable 
e to result at times from this arrangement. At present 
i] does not appear, but 1 am disposed to attribute its 
e partly to the immense comparative size of the school- 
L, and partly to the quiet and inanimate mode of teaching 
' ' y most of the masters, who have been trained in the 
Jheeter Norma! Seminary. At the Norwood School of 
s always the practice to place a silent class, such 
6 one that is writing, adjoining another that is taught a sub- 
t likely to ehcit noise, and I do not know, how the lively 
lode of teaching followed in that establishment 
uld be well carried out, were it otherwise. I have never 
e seen a large industrial school arranged in this way, but 
[ would not say that it is not the best, without further 
experience of its effects. 1847. II. 539, 540. 

For arithmetic, the classification according to skill in reading 
win not be found to be satisfactory, and I should recommend 
the scholars to be classed afresh for ciphering, accordmg to 
their proficiency in that particular subject, which might be 
taught throughout the school for an hour or more every 
afternoon. The afternoons might also afford hours for special 
instruction in rehgioua knowledge, the English lan^age and 
gframmar, geography &c., for which time is not allotted in 
the above table. This arrangement is not suggested as 
absolutely the best that could be devised, hut with a view 
rimply to the following matters: — 1. The importance of the 
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reading lesson, the master being required to superintead that 
persoiully and the children being at liberty for five minutes 
previously in the open air so as to receive all possible benefit 
Irom his instruction. 2, llie advantage of daily exercising 
the more forward pupils in composition. 3. The leaa thM 
momtors are made use of (except for mere mechanical mattew, 
a« the inatmctiou in the first elements of reading, the teaching 
children to copy writing, the nwting them learn by heart 
from oral repetition, the practice, perhaps, of liome rules ip 
arithmetic, the giving out of shite pencils and hooks, &c.) the 
better. In this arrangement; the junior clas^ only is left to 
monitors, and the reading lesson learned with them is daHj 
reviewed by the master. 4. The junior class has n ohange 
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occupatioa every twenty-five minutes, and their 
daily eiercieed. 5. The instruction in spelling, Except in 
the case of the younger children, is derived mainly from the 
correction of slate writing : if the children in the second class 
do not leam the same passage, neither can copy from the 
other when their books are gathered ; and their diligence ia 
^Hfceted by their being required to write their lesson from 
^^Bcmiory. 

^m With regard to tlie reading lesson, I have recommeaded 
^BPiat ordinarily the same book should not be gone over twice; 
I and lliat especially for the younger class, a large number of 
easy lesson books should be provided. Many excellent ones 
can be procured from diSerent sources in Scotland, and the 
Christian Knowledge Society are continually making additions 
to their stock. For the older class, it is much to be desired 
that other Ixioka besides the Scriptures should be used for 
reading lessons. It is good to teach the poor to find interest 
the hooka of the Parochial Lending Library ; and these 
" he moat used where the greatest paina have been taken 
the reading lesson in the school. » * i y^gg ygry 
etruck with a casual instance of the moral 'good to be 
from the pains taken with the reading lesson in the 
school. A girl who had profited by the intelligent 
ion she tliere received, and who was in the habit of 
books home to read of an evening to her family, was 
[Bia thereby of withdrawing her elder brother from the 
house, where previo\ialy he had been used to spend his 
gs ; he became so interested in the subjects 'of bis 
I reading, that he would on no account sjiend any time 
issly away from the family circle. We mourn over the 
I of those below us, but if we do not provide means 
good instruction, how much of the blame rests with 
! ! The vacuity of the mind gives a wonderful 
itage to our great enemy, and proves a temptation to 
iperance and sensuality ; while indulgence in these vices 
laes miserably the evil — clogging men's spirits, making 
BtUl more gross, listless, and barbarous. 
I have thought that more might readily be done in bringing 
oae in our schools books of moral teaching that should 
interest. Skilful allegories, and well-chosen anecdotes. 
pecuharly fitted for children. Our short histories are too 
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^B much, as it seeme to me, chronicles of facte and dates mtber 

' than pictures of life and inannere. Might not a few good 

biogmpbiea. as Izaac Walton's (onutting passages of more 

confined interest), be of use ? Great effects have been 

attributed to the study of Plutarch's 'Lives,' in the way of 

formation of heroes ; and, although this is not a leeaon-book 

that I should think of recommending in our schoob. it a 

■ to me that something after the fashion of our old books of 

^^M 'Examples' and 'Mirrours,* or like what has been done in 

^^fc 'The Christmas Fire-side,' would be of use as reading lessons 

^^1 for the older children. Might not also an interest in home 

^^f associations be advantageously cherished, if fnr each county. 

I as reading lessons in the schcwls, extracts were put together 

from such books as Camden's 'Britannia,' Fuller's 'Wortlues,' 

and Drayton's 'Polyolbion,' combining with a description of 

the physical appearance, and products of the country, notices 

of remarkable persons and events, together with good local 

proverbs, and the like ? In our universities, and at some of 

OUT older schools, the associationB of the place donbtless 

exercise a very strong influence ; and in hope, therefore, of 

similar results, in the neighbourhood of Hadleigh, I should 

wish that the boys bad had extracted from Fox. as a readmg 

lesson, the narrative of the laet hours of Dr. Rowland Taylor, 

BO as to have heard of his simple-hearted affection, his taitb 

and cheerfiil bravery ; in Huntingdonshire one would wish 

them to be fiimiliar with the histoiy of G. Herbert's and 

N. Farrer's piety; at Felstead it would he good to know 

something of Barrow's successful struggle against t 

towardly disposition ; at Grantham, one would hope to cheriab 

an imitation of the patience, and modesty, and persevering 

toil of Newton. 

I believe that the use of a good lending library ii 

ought to be felt to be a matter of great importance. Once, 

on asking a very experienced clergyman in our manu&cturing 

districts, what means he had found to be most effective in 

[ influencing his people for good, he made reply to this efiect : 

I "My lending library : but tben 1 always give out the 1»m^ 

I myself; for many times persons, through ignorance, would, 

I if left to themselves, boircw books that would not interest 

Uiem, and so readers would be discouraged, and the library 

I get a bad name. Now, when a person asks for a book that 
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suitable, I reply, you ehall have it, but i 
advice you will in its place take home this ; ai 
not only able to recoinineBd right books to right persons, I 
also, in couversatioD, I give them previously sod 
interest in their reading ; and subsequently, by talking 
the matter, I find an easier access to their understand! ^, 
and hearts." * * In questioning children I endeavour to 
mind two rules : 1. To tell the children as little as 
^ ly be, but to break up the iustruction that is to be given, 
'mad to put it in various lights, ao as if possible tke mind of 
Xbe scholars may fasten on it with an appetite. 2. To make 
out any answer that the children may give (if it can be done 
with truth) to have some measure of correctness in it. If a 
questioner gets a very absurd answer tern cbildren, he has 
le to ask himself if the fault be not in his manner of put- 
tie question, or in its substance. Ordinarily the teacher 
Id abstain from checking the cbildren abruptly, and he 
often find it a help to take up the hint supplied by the 
id first bringing before them the question to which 
lir answer would have fitted, to try to lead them from that 
the proposed teaching, 1&45, II. 91 — 94. 
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WHILE the children in an iufaat school should not be led 
to consider tlie act of leaniiag to be a matter that required aa 
attention, or a mere amuaement, and while pains should be 
taken to cultivate habits of order and prompt obedience, still 
the first object should be to make the children cheerful and 
happy, — happy with a sense of duty. It is the observation 
(if some one. that he that makes a little child happier for a. 
single half-hour ia a fellow-worker with God. The occupa- 
tion should be varied : the little boys might learn knitting or 
straw-plaiting, and there should be in fine weather occaBionot 
adjournments for ten minutes to the play-ground, wtucb 
might in most cases be set round with a border of flowers. 
In every school there should be also, if possible, a black 
board for chalk -writing, one or two breadths of deed supported 
on legs, and plained smooth by the village carpenter, the upper 
edge being level with the foreheads of the children that have 
to use it. * • 

With regard to the intelligent instruction of the children, 
it is very difficult to g^ve advice that will be of service to many 
of our teachers. The reading-leason will, if they are wise, he 
their stronghold, and this should be never given without 
preparation. If the lesson be in the Scriptures, the poGsage 
should have been gone over, on the previous evening, wilii a. 
book of questions, and some plain commentary ; the master 
should have at hand also a good English Dictionary (Walker's 
jnay be purchased for 4s. firf.}, and not be ashamed to make 
frequent use of it in the presence of Iris pupils. Let these 
feel that he is a learner with them, and that our education 
continues throughout the whole of life, and that what is really 
shameful b not ignorance, but a carelessness about knowing 
better and doing better for the time to come. It is a hint of 
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re. Tuckfield's, that, before a lesson la commenced, the 

icher should say, "We are going to read about ; 

' vhat do you know upon the subject ?" and that, having' 

extracted from eacb child its little store of knowledge, the 

teacher should sum up and say, '-Now this is what you know 

cm the matter, let us see what the book tells us ;" and I^at 

b frlien the lesson is finished the teacher should again recapitu- 

I'lnte and sum up the total of the knowledge acquired. Such 

t process, besides forming the habit of collecting BDd arrang- 

g ideas, creates as it were the appetite for, and facilitates 

le digestion of tiie intellectual food provided ; and Paley gives 

t Bs iJie result of esperience ae a. teacher, "that, unless some 

~ iriosity was excited before it was attempted to be satisfied. 

fi labour of the teacher was loat : when information was not 

ttsired, it was seldom, 1 found, retained." After it reading'- 

1 has been given the older scholars might be dismissed 

\mte out an abstract of what had been taught them, tht 

■ yonnger ones to pick out the more difficult words, writing them 

aa their slates with the explanations that had been furnished 

of them. — There should be no committing to memory columns 

of spelling, except, perhaps, in the case of words that sound 

, but differ in sense ; and the spelling of these may be 

t readily learned by writing from dictation sentences in 

"i they are included. — While the teacher cannot be tod 

ol to avoid anything Uke preaching to his scholars, and 

mid attempt, as far as possible, to go upon what has been 

lo-telling system,* attempting, as far as possible. 
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i instruction which he wishes to impart ; i 
I own feelings lead him to do bo, that in reading the Holy 
Scriptures he should, by short pithy observations, ai it were, 
twitch his scholars hy the sleeve and draw their attention to 
the wonderful truths therein contained. Notes, such as 
"Think of this when you go home this evening," "Doth any 
one feel that what is here said apphes to his own conduct 
this day?" witbout staying to particularize further, may 
produce the most salutary effects upon the susceptible natures 
! children : bnt anything of this sort will be worse than 
lees if it be at all forced ; it must he, as it were, irrepress- 
!, the natural ontgushing of the heart. None are so qnick- 
uhted as children to discern anything that may border on 
pectataon or hypocrisy ; and in all cases, with regard to the 
af serious feelings, it is better to err upon the aide 
Bto6 much reserve than the contrary. It is an expressive 
s of Milton's, where, alluding to the sad consequencos 
mdant upon the over-great profession of religion in his 
', he speaks of tlie "inward acts of worship," those juices 
t should have remained at the heart, and kept warm the 
_ . ! rf the soul, as unwholesome humours, "running out 
lavishly to the upper skin, and there hardening into a crust 
of formality." 

' I honest teacher will' give his greatest painp cheerfully to 

; children that seem naturally least capable, while his 

r boys will in a great measure take care of themselves ; 

"\ feel that dulness of understanding is a sufficient 

o, without being aggravated by impatience and care- 

a on his part.- — A Committee of Visitors may be of the 

t service in increasing the amount of intellectual 

ruction given in a school, as well as in raising its moral 

They must, however, abstain from making remarks 

J school-time; and, except on very obvious matters, 

8 WEmt of cleanliness, quarrelling among the boys, or 
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the like, their advice, if they be judicious, will be offered 
rather to the Secretary of the School Committee than to the 
master. * * He will feel the presence of persons superior 
in stAtioii In himself to be aa expression of sympathy with 
him in his work, as well a« a. support to Iiis authuri^ witli 
the children. The parents also will greatly value such on 
evidence of the interest felt in their children's welfare, and 
not only may these visits prove the means of humanizil^ 
both master and scholars, and of strengfthening those cords 
which bind together the different ranks of society, but also 
the person making them may feel himself to be directly nae- 
' ' « a teacher, if he will occasionally take each class, hear 
them their lessons, and ascertain, by questioning them, how 
far they understand what they have been learning. A visitor 
should not confine himself to giving religious instnictioD ; 
r master has little or no knowledge of geography, 
etymology, or grammar, no coTisiderable amount of instrucdtHi 
OD these subjects may be commuDicated. iit the expense of a 
little pains on the part of the Tisitor, to the great delight and 
interest of the scholars. 

With regard to the maintainance of order, a teacher should 

recollect these three things : first, that the quieter his school 

is the better ; secondly, that this quietness will very much 

depend ujion his own calmness, upon his not speaking moie 

than is necessary, using his eye rather tlian his voice, and, 

wheu compelled to speak, speaking in the gentlest tones ; 

and, thirdly, tjiat punishment is iu itself an evil, and the ose 

of it a reproach to the master, who ought to be able to Carry 

everything by the influence of his own character, the children 

fearing not so much the rod as the loss of their teacher's 

approbation. * * When a. new teacher first takes charge 

" a neglected school he will sometimes spend what In many 

I may appear too large a portion of liis time in drilling the boys 

to go through certain mechanical movements. The attain- 

I ment of facihty in these matters is of course not an end in 

I itself, hut is often most serviceable in the cultivation of habits 

I of attention and obedience, producing a direct influence upon 

f the formation of the hoy's character. 

: inquiry, how the discipline of a school may be best 

'ed, is so important, that 1 may perhaps be excused for 

g into some particulars, without professing to offer that 



sense can be taken as a complete answer to it. — 

i first, after what has been said, it is not necessary for me 

stigmatise some methods for the attainment of this object 

as ciot simply inetFective, but positively mischievous. For 

example, in a achooi which I visited in one of the southern 

counties of England, the master, whose cane was his constant 

ulgc of office, was enabled by the help of a quick eye, a 

; arm, and very dull perceptions for the sufferings of 

), to attain, during his presence in the school, to a perfect 

ird compliance with his orders. It is tnie that, when 

ck was turned, the spirits that were kept under by this 

:haiiical pressure at once effervesced and boiled over, there 

; in addition a strong admixture of bitterness infused by 

t unnatural coercion. — Other teachers pursue a plan less 

ve, as far as visible effects are concerned, although not 

__ it with the mischief attendant upon that to which I have 

,t adverted, ordinarily contenting themselves with bawling- 

a comer of the room, "Not so much noise, boys:" 

e I to speak to you again, sir?" and being only on 

ons roused to a vigorous use of the cane. A much 

T effect would be produced iti a moderate -sized school, if 

simply hinted, in a gentle tone, that he heard one 

wrting his voice more than was necessary ; each 

oce-stricken offender would probably in that case at 

e silent, applying the notice to himself. — Everything 

! exposure should, if possible, be avoided ; as long as a 

f is fit to remain in the achooi, let him be treated as one 

it has the good opinion of the teacher to lose. An offence 

y be spoken of. without naming the offender ; expustulation 

i reproof should be private. The more we act towards 

9 if they were reasonable beings, as persons having 

mpatbies and feelings like ourselves at our best moments, 

e successful shall we be. 

11 give now one or two examples of methods of treat- 
; I witnessed with pleasure. — A teacher, while 
d with a class, observed two boys fighting in another 
if the school ; he quietly removed them from their desh: 
:r of the room. They were naughty boys; and, 
fliongh nothing was said, they felt that they were not 
lowed the privilege of going on with their studies, About 
B middle of school-time, the rest having been dismissed for 
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ten minutes' run in the play-ground, the teacher. addresMug 
one of the ofiendera by his Christinn name, took hold ofliia 
hand, and asked him what it was made for i whether for the 
purpose of pulling the other's hair, or for better tbingc. 
Afterwards, turning to the other, he aeked him whether the 
law of God permitted him, if hia fellow struck him, to strike 
in retuiu ; and what wils said in tlie Gospel on this subjec 
Having extracted the desired answers, aad asked them to 
shake hands, they were presently let off to join their fellowe 
in the play-ground. — Another teacher, a mistress, etood, while 
dismissing her children at the door of her school, and severBUy 
shook each girl by the hand, as she curtsied in passing ; 
presently one came up to whom the teacher gently refused 
her hand, saying, "No, you have so behaved yourself today 
that 1 cannot shake hands with you." The g^rl was evidently 
strongly moved by this reproof. It is perhaps needlesB to add 
that the cane or other means of corporal punishment > 
scarcely ever resorted to in either of these schools. — Another 
teacher is in the habit of assembling hia entire school before 
him at the close of each day. when, in a short quiet addresb 
not at all as preaching to the children, he notices, withotit 
mentioning names, the matters that he has observed to go 
wrong, On the day of my visit, with great good si 
good feeling, he said, after alluding to one or two things that 
he had observed, that such conduct was inconsistent witl 
what he hoped would be the character of the boys of bii 
school ; that be wished them to carry it about with them ii 
their thoughts that as sclioJars there they were not excusable 
if they behave like other lees fortunate children who were 1^ 
to run loose and nncared for in the streets. The teacher who 
said this was an old man, and bad been many years in hi* 
post ; and although I do not mention these instances as pBt- 
terns to be servilely copied, but simply as examples of the 
carrying out of those principles of management which I wish 
to see prevailing in our schools, such a practice seemed to oi 
fitted to cultivate a habit of self- examination in the minda of 
the boys, which if constantly associated with the end of tb 
day's business, could scarcely fail of producing results the 
most happy. — In one of the best schools that 1 inspected, oil 
inquiring of the teacher what rewards he used with his ohild- 
, he said that, when the tlaas had pleased him, he gave 



in geogrnjiby or history, which was found to 
I a sufficient etimulus. 

^ Our teachers camiot have it represented Co them too yividly 
<r great the charge is with which they are intniated, and 
V distinct and forcible the assurances are that no part of 
ir pains will ever be lost. The work ia indeed tliat of the 
', and the results are in many cases not to be percdved 
r eyea ; but all that ia done will, in one way or other, 
J its fruit. A teacher should feel himself to he in some 
ree reaponaible for the failures of his pupila ; not, of course, 
' T responsible, for he has to work with many adverse 
jntinually thwarting him ; but, in proportion as 
_ « of doing good are enlarged, he will, if right-minded, 
ir more anxious after self- improvement, more quick-sighted 
' tn discover past errors, more ready as he goes forward to 
profit by his esperience. — The young thief, with his strong 
will, and his intellectual faculties highly developed for knavery, 
— ^the spoiled child, with his fretful temper, his selfishneas, 
his incapacity to set himself steadily to any serviceable work, — 
and other characters, unhappily too common in the world, — 
hear witness to the diligence and success with which their 
gaardians and instructors have done their work ; and why 
should not tlie laborious teacher, full of prayer as well as of 
watching, strong in his confidence on Divine aid, believe that 
he also shall be made capable of accomplishing his ends ? 
There is a direct and unconditional promise, "Train up a 
i-hild in the way he should go, and wiien he is old he wHl 
uot depait from it." It ia acknowledged that the soil on 
which we have to work is strange and unkindly for the 
Ejowth of those plants that we desire to cultivate, but no 
honest endeavours that are bestowed npon it will ever be 
;pent in vain.* * * Schoolmasters are to be found with. 
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I may almost say, no sense at all of the reaponsibilitieB and 
importance of their situation, making apparently no eflfort to 
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esert IheraseiTes as rational beings, iimitiog their desires to 
the realization of a, certain formal routine, irrespective of 
circumstances, and with, scarce any care or hope as to results. 
To give one esample, in a teacher who was represented to me 
as a person of respectable character, and whtjse school was 
kept under what would he felt to be the most advantageous 
circumstiuicea, theie being no lackoffundsorof will to supply 
all that wae necessary, and the best of our English schools 
being within reach, so as that the master might without 
diiEculty have himself perfectly acquainted with the most 
improved methods of instniction ; the number of children in 
attendance upon the day of my visit was under 40 ; these 
were divided into five classes, each under a monitor. On my 
observing that I could not detect any difference between two 
of the divisions, and that if these were thrown together the 
services of a monitor would be spared, the master aaaented to 
the fact of there being no difference in the proficiency of the 
f j^tiUren, but said that in the school in which he was trained 
'fciwery large one) there were five classes, and that he thought 
' [ht to keep up the same number. The children were 
1, and very imperfectly instructed ; and on my further 
a if he did not tiitnk it right to take a class himself 
Ly, BO as not to leave the whole business of instruc- 
a to his monitors, he made reply, "No. Sir, that is not our 
; with us the monitors teach : it is the master's 
« to superintend and see that the others do their work." 
I afraid, from what I noticed, that even the system of 
erintendence was in this school carried out very imperfectly. 
Jl— 195. 

St. Enoch's School, Glasgow- * * 
aSHglish School. — ^The whole pupils in English may be 
d aa four divisions. Each division is subdivided into a 
•r of classes, and each class marks a different degree of 
rovement. In the highest division, there are six classes i 
live; in the next, eight; and in the lowest 
npViuon, thirteen. The number of pupils in each class may 
'iraiy according- to circumstances : in the highest division, 
there may be eighteen ; in the two junior dimions, seldom 
above twelve ; sometimes as low as four or five. If a class 
of twelve, for example, is backward, it is broken into tvra 
n each ; and by this means they rec 
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aerrices of two monitors ; and not only so, but e 
work is doubled, fur each, epeaka once svety i 
whereas, each spoke only once in twelve before. This j:Jaa 
is acted on much, so much so. indeed, that there are ' 
classes in which one or two are not doing double work ; a 
by adopting this plan, we seldom require to turn a pupil fi 
a higher into a lower class. It also helps wonderfully to 
maintain a uniformity of progress amongst the members of « 
class, and this is an object which we deem of great importance. 
When a number of children, any twenty-one, begin ttu 
alphabet together, I divide them into seven classes of three a 
each, and set a monitor to each of tlieae — generally a yaong 
boy or girl who has never had a class before. Five letten 
are appointed for the first day's lesson : the children do n 
say the letters all at once, that produces hatlessness and mui 
Let the five letters be a. h, <. m, o ; the first child says n 
nent h. the third child c, the first m. and so on. Five i 
letters are required next day ; and on the third day these t 
letters are revised t on the fourth day, five fresh letters a 
required : on the fifth, the fifteen letters are revised, and 
on. In tliis way the alphabet is maetered in about ten dEty» 
The seven classes now become four. Among this numf 
there may be three who are rather backward ; in that a 
these three form a class by themselves ; the other eightee 
form three classes, with six in each. It may happen, i' 
nest step, that one or two of the eighteen become backwstd 
Bud one or two of the three become forward ; in that ci 
change places, or, aa more frequently happens, the t 
become as forward as the rest, and then the twenty-one fot 
three classes with seven in each. A book is put into ti 
hand of each as soon as the alphabet is mastered, and the fir 
lesson is to instruct the child how to hold his book on b 
left hand, and to point with the fore-finger of the right. 
When each can hold his hook and keep his finger accurately 
at the first word, tliey are taught to point or keep the place. 
Tlie monitor says "Go to the nest word," and looks rour *" 
the cbiss to see that each finger is moved accordingly. If & 
child ctDRot do it, the monitor puts liie finger kindly to t} 
place. Every finger being now at the word, tlie children oH 
allowed to look at it for a little. The monitor again repeats 
his command, "Goto the next word," and proceeds as before. 
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B children can point to the next word at command. 
J this lesson the children ore not allowed to pronounL-e 
Fjoin the letters. It is obvious that when a child can keep 
the place during the business of his class, he derives benefit 
when the others say, as well as when he says the lesson him- 
self ; besides, it imparta a cheerfulneaa to the child which he 
does not in other circum stances evince. This practice of 
keeping the finger at the place Is pursued la all the classes, 
evea in the highest. It causes the pupil to concentrate his 
attention, prevents him &om running into mischief, and saves 
the master from the disagreeable necessity of punishing. In 
a large division, the master must of course walk about to see 
that each finger ia at Che place, but he will be amply rewarded 
hy increased attention and diminished offences. 

The children now begin to join the letters, and six words, 
-iioh as /d, go, are required the first day. The first child 
joins the letters in the first word, and the monitor pronounces 
the word, after which they all join the letters and pronounce 
the word once together. The monitor then says "Nest 
word." and sees that every finger is moved to it. The next 
child joins the letters in the next word ; the monitor pro- 
nounces ; then they all join and pronounce once, and so on. 
This is done for two or three days, after which they may get 
three or four hnes for a lesson, and spell and pronounce word 
about without the whole class repeating it together. 'ITiey 
se now to words of three letters, and the same process is 
n^d on. They are not allowed to read any for sis weeks 
o months, and by that time they can spell pretty rapidly. 
> monitor is obliged to say, "Nest word," and see that 
's to it till the children can doit perfectly without 
1 attention on his part. He is also required to join tlie 
» and pronounce the word after each child, to instil a 
set pronunciation. It often happens that one or two 
; weak and imperfect, not having been trained 
erly i and but for the monitors coming over the word in 
', the rest of the class would not hear, and could not 
) the place, Iiessone of from six to eight lines are now 
a, and the pupils spell all the words the one day, and 
d a line each the next ; they read it backwards, too. The 
ir classes now form two ; the best compose the larger class, 
liny twelve ; and the nine inferior ore kept together, so that, 
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if possible, by the extra work (formerly cxpliiined). they may 
keep pace with the twelve. 

The example here given of the management of these twenty- 
one muy serve as a ^neral esplanation of our principles of 
management, even in the higher classes. It must not be 
suppoeed, however, that what I liave stated with respect to 
these twenty-one would happen in every case. Sometimes m 
fcw shoot far a-head of the rest ; aod they arc coQElsBdj 
shifted to a higher class, as they become &t. In all the cT 
we proceed upon the plan of getting a small lesson , hut g 
it well i accordingly the rest of the classes La this first d 
have lessons varying; from ten to edxteen lines of a; 
hook. They first spell word about until they can do itrqud^; 
then read word about ; then read the sentences ; then i\ 
them backwards. Prominence ia always given to an oniu 
or difficult word, by causing the pupils to spell and p 
it more frequently : this brings them to the second or ti 
ment division, and by this time they can read it with little hdp> 

In this dirision a portion of one of the Gospels i: 
daily ; the portion varies from five to ten verses i 
various classes. In preparing this lesson, the pupils pro- 
nounce the word alone, and spell only those words which they 
cannot pronounce. Trapping or the taking of places. 
maintained iti all the classes. When a word, however, occura 
at which one stammers, the attentioo of the whole dasa ie 
ualled to it, and one here a:id there desired Co spell 
pronounce it till the class become familiar with it. And tl 
in the class who are most backward are particularly chosen to 
spell and pronounce such words. This plan of calling tlw 
"dead weight" into action is pursued through all the c' 
and branches. The whole Testament division, though o 
sisdng of various classes, have the same portion of Scripbue. 
thatis to say, are at the same place. A class having a li 
of five verses, misses five verses in order to keep pace witb f 
class having ten verses, the reason for doing this is, that «1 
the end of the forenoon's lesson, the more obvious parte 01 
the lesson are explained. In tliis way each class r«ceitw 
more or less benelit by oqc explanation: whereas, if the 
clflBaes read various parts, various explanations would be u 
less waste of time. The words in the first or second veree 

3 given as an exercise in sjieiUng. to be learned at humt : 
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t, in addition to this, each pupil has to spell a word in the 
: that he reads. Having read his verse, he closes his 
, and the monitor gives him any word to spell ; if he 
is allowed, to look to his book, and then spell it. One 
[ from the Catechism is required from this division 
' morning-, and it is read over carefully to the class by 
<i the previous afternoon. A great deal of miscel- 
a knowledge is communicated to these two divisions, in 
i of gallery-lessons. Bible and natural history, 
;, arithmetic, tables. &c., take a prominent place. 

it division read tlie Bible and 'Fourth Irish Collec- 

i lessons are prepared in the same way as in the 

j' division, only they are larger and more difficult ; 

1 increased degree of attention is imid to meaning of 

is, &c. Their atyie of reading is also more attended to. 

s attended to from the beginning : but in this division, as 

a read tolerably, it becomes more developed 

r proper treatment : wlieo the lesson can be illustrated 

ip, or picture, it is so done. In repeating the Cate- 

1 the morning in tliia division, they have also to learn 

jiing of the words and phrases employed in it. 

e fourth or highest division, the pupils are thoroughly 

d into the knowledge of all that comes before them ; the 

s meanings of words, and their various applications, are 

Led to ; phrases are also expliuned when they occur. 

y pupil, before leading this division, must be able to spell 

r word of comraon use in the language, and know itt; 

; and to attain this end, a poition of spelling — 

t thirty large words, or from sixty to ninety small 

it of a classified spelling- book, is required daily : and 

1 the words in the reading- lesson. In hearing the 

J, if a pupil makes a slip, be is sometimes allowed to 

a number of other words ; and if successful in them, he 

I hia place. Sometimes the pupils spell letter about. 

s spell all the words in a sentence, as if writing 

The lessons are not large — from sixty to eighty lines. 

e words, &c,, that the master thinks necessary to be studied 

i pupil, are marked by each with a pencil ; and he is 

itpand to bring the meanings of such words, written on u 

p of paper, next day : care is taken to select those word* 

1 which the explanation of the lesson more immediately 
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Tk Mbetance of the lesson is also elucidated 

tud each lesson is revised, till the pujnls 

iitf with them us to be able to refer to them 

titc book. The lessons embrace all the subjects 

I ID dK 'Fifth Irish Book' : Hartley's 'Oratorical- 

wed as a finishing book in elegant reading. 

In staitias history, for e:;(ample, a number of quesbons, 
^*^ «3I e^Tiit such history categorically, are put ; and 
j^ p^A. with their books before them, are required to 
aarua tJKin in the language of the book. Next day tbsy 
^f f^ thOB written oat in a separate book, and numbered. 
TV sntiDg of these questions answers various purposes, but 
fja^ this, that each pupil has a history of hie own making, 
^ ^ inie. These exercises are used as text-books ; they are 
aba cxerdBed in words having the same sound, but difierent 
tp^og and signification. 

la the third and fourth divisions, Monday and Tuesday are 
^t^MTt fcf i^igions instruction. The doctrines contained 
la UT portion of Scripture are separated, and the leading 
B yyti- iit* marked and impressed upon the minds of the pupils. 
Jtetections suited to the occasion are also briefly su^ested. 
^Unwt every other lesson furnishes opportunities for advice 
gad instruction in morality and religion, and is improved 
XBWdingly. The Catechism of our Church is heard evory 
norning, and explained ; the liearing that one question, has 
Mfum another ; and also one part of the Catechism upon anotho' 
jait is particularly noticed, so that the pupil becomes ae- 

Sninted with it, as a digest of Christian principle and 
ifietian practice, and not as a puzzling- exercise of memoiy. 
In tcatjiing English grammar, the lesson that is given 
to-day as a task for to-morrow is explained till every one 
■nderstands the meaning of it. In this way it not unfrequendy 
happens that when any one forgets the exact expreswon used 
in his book, he can supjily words of his own from underrtsnd- 
ing the meaning of liis lesson. Each part is thoroughly 
mastered before proceeding to another ■ in acquiring a know 
ledge of the verb, h p p qu d a wn out vnnoas 

verbs in all their m d and n p rfectly at 

home in it ; and h n i; om h ^ wnte 

at home — even if h d b rati a me huig he 

already knows — a., hpa 5 amp nnef 
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K^hen the pupil ha.s to write something at home, the master 
''tDOWs whether it be done or not ; when the pupil is to study, 
e 13 often deceived. In teaching a knowledge of syntax, the 
fcjentences that are used to iUustrate the rule are taken to 
aa it were, and reconstructed ; and the dependence 
e word has upon another clearly shown. Example — 
e I6th, Lennie's Grammar, — "I am the man who maintain 
Lt principle ; " thepupil corrects it by saying, "maintains;" 
1 Bays, "'I' and 'man' are the two antecedents of 
snt persons ; 'I' is first, and 'man' third ; 'who' agrees 
by rule, and is third person by rule 15th : 
. 'maintains' agrees with 'who' by rule first. The boy's 
B knowledge is always brought to bear upon his lesson, 
a practicable. An incessant revising and re- explaining, 
lllnstrating the same things, must be kept up till all the 
are conversant with the subject. Each pupil in gram- 
rites a page in syntax that has been corrected the 
[S day. These exercises are corrected thus : each hands 
Tcise to his neighbour ; the master reads the sentence 
ly, and they correct them. What has been said 
ling our teaching of grammar is very apphcable to 
thmetic, the principle of the rule being always explained 
', and the pupil taught to consider the rule as 
■ely telling him how to do a certain thing ; the why is 
s explained by a reference to the principle. In Sub- 
itiOQ, for instance, the rule says, "carry one to the next 
r figure, having borrowed ten," the principle is entirely 
Example — take 27 from 43 : the pupil must be 
1 that the four represents four tens, and that when he 
"s from the four, and that instead of adding 
o the figure in the under line, he should diminish the 
e by the one borrowed. Now, though the result in 
li cases is precisely similar, and though a child may be taught 
'o the thing quite exactly without knowing the principle, yet 
ire never contented unless we put him in possession of the 
t reason for everything. To take an example farther on — 
SiJculation of Interest for Days — the rule says, "multiply 
, by the number of days, and divide hy 3G5, the 
lotient is the answer in shillings, at five per cent." Now, 
this plain, it must be shown that five per cent, per 
B just a shilling of interest for every iJuimd ; that. 



n Iw puts down "the sum," it is in fact only as 

» ts there ore paiiads in the sum ; and the answer 

■f of days must bear the same proportioa to these 

^Ai^ taat dtK liDrticulHT number of days dnea to 365 — 

At 4vc ■ A rear. In short, as every figure or claes of 

Apw M tte fcJutioD of nay problem is attributable to some 

4|BHCia^ utd thnt operation saDctioned by some prinmple. 

« ife fmH ntiist know, and be able to explain, both principle 

'lxi. Arithmetic is taught, not individually, but in 

e class of say 30, may be in Reduction ; as many 

■flt 'm tbv cnnipouad rules ; atiuther class, of 40 or so, may 

ht V IVnataU, &c. Tliere 4ire at present four stages, and 

«bM >ay clnss has finished a. solution, one is called on to 

ModdK tlie metliod and give the reason. Every one must be 

f^Jr (i> mike a rule, tiy reviewing his work rather than by 

[ N^nnf ^i '»'» memory. The more backward pupils are colled 

I fKi^uently to eitjilain, &c. We often explain a rule 

linriif thus : in dividing a large sum of money among a 

fVfat nnmber of persons, the pupils may not see how the 

Mtii'Tit hapjxtns to be the share of each ; but if you ask 

W<k to divide 6d. among three persons, they at once know 

L MK M- is the share of each : make them put down this simple 

n their slates, then proceed with the laiger example, 

"tlM diaracti-TS in the margin form the progre^ive steps qf 

' I writing. The faults in a stroke or turn are 

A out ; hUo the method of correcting them. The letter 

illy iieiicUed, over which the pupil draws the pen. 

Lcillin;; u done mare or less, ss the pupil may require. 

R Afy can draw these letter? well, they are eserciaed in 

I Wuibuning twa or more of them, and then they are 

1 hi (fie long letters : then to words having a long 

_ i by this time they are m^e to try small writing, and 

r pnctnin^ tb« letters h n, are exercised in words made 

r W^ frinciiMUy of tbrM! kettef^ sqch as "mammon :" in making 

l«t tlw ^ipil wust n>.it Eft hi; pen. In the copy of a boy 

~ |nirt»t wtittkcvd, there we errors of taste m weU as form- 

^L |» cwivrl ; and tbert may be various eirora in one 

t omlit (.WW. howe'reT, is s* lt < t cd at a time ; and whoi 

WvtniL MMtbff- ts tm l n t t d and corrected ; and so on. 

r tbe letters is also tnught on a bUdc 

~ I natm* the letter a, make fij?t 



D, and then lift the pen and tap; a turn to it : this is very 

The letters a. d. g, are idl made upon the same prin- 

^ and must be doDe without lifting the pen : such displuys 

p this are highly usefiil. ^'e use steel pens alone. 

\ In geography, we endeavour that the pupil become ac- 

inted with tie various places on a map, from tbe map itself. 

fttber than &om committing s number of names to memory, 

pd dien searching for tiiem. Mathematical, physical, and 

TdWcalgeography. are each embraced in tbe course to a certain 

Stent." (Signed) H. C. Osbornb.— 1845, II. 339—343. 

I In the fccond cbu-a, composed of four drafts, the progress 

I but limited, being little beyond a habit of reading from 

Ibrds and boolc;^ ; but in the nest class the course of teaching 

Bt^ clearly arranged and industriously and systematically 

3d. First the selected harder words are spelt by each 

n rotation, the monitor sjielling them correctly n/fereach 

d not before it, that it may be enabled to appreciate the cor- 

1, if there be any, through having already made an efFort- 

t each boy in succession reads a word of the text, which 

(read-correctly after him by the monitor ; a whole clause is 

a read by each in like manner and under the Hke correc- 

; stops being named as well as observed. Finally. 

each reads a sentence completely, and when he stumbles 

appeal is made to the other boys in succession, when he whii 

makes the true correctian gains one place, and one only, how- 

r many boys he may have corrected. This arrangement 

£ to an industrious boy a steady course of progression. 

tf if he maintain his position at the top of his draft he is 

lowed to proceed from draft to draft and class to class, if he 

pSUi on trial show a superiority over tbe lowest boy in the 

t class. The progress under this course of discipline in 

J third and the nest class is very remarkable, and in the 

Wth class — being the lop class of the lower school — nearly 

all the children in every draft can read in the Testament, or 

any ordinary narrative, with clearness, correctness, and con- 

Mderable intelligence ; the reading here being sentence by 

sentence, without the preliminary cx.ei'cises, though still the 

k'tBonitor reads a sentence in his turn as an e.\ample to tbe rest. 

[1848,11. 251. 

In the reading exercises, the monitors (who all read very 
Bell), wlien the words to be spelt have been acquired, read 
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the lessons seolence liy sentence, and each child, in turn, 
reads sentence by sentence after them, round and round the 
class, until all have read each spat«Dce ; and then they read 
without the leadership of the monitors ; being finally ques- 
tioned upon the meaning of each word, clause, and sentence; 
an esercifie closing, in the highest drafts, with requests to spell 
(round) a whole dictated sentence. This is a yigorous exer- 
cise of the memory, and of their knowledge of the language, 
as efficient, perhaps, as writing from dictation, without tie 
possibility of copying from each other. In spelling the little 
ones are required to pronoun-ce syllable by syllable ; the elder 
children, only to muke a pause among the letters at the close 
of each syllable ; but first of all they must repeat, with the 
most distinct utterance, the word which tliey are about to 
spell. The questioning Is not with open books, any more 
than in the hoys' school ; Kut it is with books in hand, and 
the places retained so as to he able to refer to the text ; a 
great advantage, where the highest purpose of the whole 
exercise is to vivify that text. Taking places is not practised 
in the reading, which it chiefly to a monitorial pattern, and 
not corrected mutually ; but it is made available in epelliug, 
questioning, &c., to a sufficient extent to keep up attention. 
The distinctness of utterance, correctness of speUing, clear- 
ness of ideas, and unaffected gentleness of tone prevailing 
throughout the classes, mark the reading lessons as affording' 
some of the highest specimens of nionitorial instruction that 
I have yet seen. Nothing could be added with advantage to 
the methods in use, except more, perhaps, of individualizing 
in the interrogative exercises. Many of the top class rem 
with expression ; and in grammatical knowledge of the struc- 

e of the sentences before them, as well as in perception of 
their scope and bearing, showed themselves decidedly superior 
to the top class of the boys' school. The Scripture reading 
appeared to me to partake of the same relative superiority, as 
a whole, though wanting in verbal explanation in the lower 
parts of the school. 1847, II. 411. 412. 

The inarticulate and confused enunciation of children raay 
be corrected by teaching them word by word, instead of giving 
not long sentences. The children should repeat each woiS 
after the monitor, first separately, than simultaneously. — 
Each word should he explained by easy synonyms, and by 
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lr,4!DD£tructing familiar sentencea. A monitor who canaot do 
's DOt fit to conduct a class. Voung boys and girls caa 
wben they are properly trained. * * 
; Instead of reading to the end of each verse in the Bible, it 
lb better to read to the end of a period : and when the teacher 
mducte the lesson, he should cause some of the children to 
IT three sentences, or not less than half a page, tak- 
g great pains to correct every fault, and to call the attention 
f the rest of the class to his observations. The teacher will 
1 read the sentences himself occasionally, and not desist 
until the boy whom he calls out for that purpose imitate 
the intonation of his voice coi'rectly.- — Hasty reading may 
be corrected by forcing the children to pause after every word, 
while the rest of the class repeat it in turns. By placing two 
boys at some distance, and causing one without a book to 
repeal each word after the reader, indistinct utterance is often 
cured in a short time. — To keep up the attention of the class, 
r should call upon chiliirea in different places to 
; the sentence ; and in general it is advisable to let 
:wo divisions read alternately. — The circulating system gen- 
erally tends to give livehness to the reading. Some masters, 
who object to it upon the whole, introduce it occaaionally 
when the attention of the children seems to flag. — In addition 
to texts, catechism, and hymns, large portions of Scripture 
are learned in many schools. Instead of repeating these 
)CP. the children should be encouraged to write 
t from memory. I have already expressed an opinion 
&at tile memory of children is not sufficiently exercised m 
Blational schools. — Arithmetic is rarely taught upon a good 
e recommended Dr. Short's 'Arithmetic,' the 
)ablin Arithmetic,' M'Leod'a for the use of monitors, and 
iolenso's for pupil teachers. 1845, II. 192, 193. 
[At some schools,] in the lowest classes the reader goes on 
to a comma, when he pauses and eayp, "comma one :" and Is 
then relieved by the boy next to him. If this plan makes the 
children "mind their stops," it certainly leads them to neglect 
the meaning of their lesson. 1 845, II. 256. 

Here the reading was correct and fluent, though deficient 
in expression and intelhgence ; the spelling was good, and the 
meaning of each word was given after it had been spelt. The 
eatamination of the lesson was peculiar ; it was corrected by 
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the children themselves, who questioned encli other on the 
■subject matter ; this was done with great spirit, and in the 
process they exhibited a thorough moatery both of the words 
and subject of the lesson read. This is b. valuable exercige, 
if gived only ocea^toualiy, and under the careful surveillance 
of intelligent teachers. * * [I'he highest] class spelt 
remarkably well. After the lesson of the day was over the 
]iupila were requested to puzzle each other by demanding the 
spelling of the most difficult words ; this was gone through 
with great spirit. 1842, 133. 

It is of great moment that as many as posiibie, amongst 
the poor, shoitld be uble to read aloud, so as to be wdl 
understood, and listened to with pleasure. It tends to make 
home more attractive, and to relieve the weariness of the 
sickbed ; to increase the poor man's comforts and supports ; 
to civilize and christianize him. 1848, II. 7. 

[Exlractsfrom a Letter by the Rev. R. DaweB.2 

"At lirst the parents did not appear to take much interest in 
the subject, but now that tbey in some measure understand die 
kind of education which their cliildren are getting, it is most 
pleasing to sec the efforts whicb they make in sending titeaa 
neat and clean in their pereoss, in buying the books neceani}' 
for their instruction, and th^eir general anxiety aa to regnlar 
attendance, a thing which at one time seemed to them e£ 
little importance. Many of them now take such an interest^ 
and feel so raiicli pleasure in hearing from their childnB: 
(from whom they get a great deal of information whjdl 
interests them) what they are doing, that they will now make 
sacrifices to keep them at school which some time ago tlt^ 
never contemplated. To most of the children themselves tix 
school is a matter of great delight ; and as there is scaroafy 
nn evening in which they have not something to do connected 
with it, such as committing to memory a few lines of poetry, 
or some little written exercise, either scriptural or secular, in 
aumy coses the parents get quite as much interested in the 
l.lniDns as the children themselves, and this is one way in 
b the good effects on both are peculiarly shown. At first. 
3Ct to any written exercises, there was great difficulty 
aything done — one had no paper, another no ink. 
, things which at that time certainly were not to 
a their cottages, and the parents were indifierent 
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but providing them with any ; but now the interest they 

'a their children ia of a ditFerent kind, and such excuses 

ry rare. Many of the parents have told me that before 

was a school, they never knew where to find their child- 

1 an evening, but that now they were generally to be 

ind at home employed with their tasks ; and as to the 

, "it was more than saved in shoe-leather." No 

le expenee, books included, is saved in their clothing. — 

8 the experience of this school goes, the advantages 

ding the secular instruction of the poor, seem to me 

lay tmd great, and to work moat beneficially in the parish. 

's princiimlly through the secular books, as test-books, 

' ; is endeavoured to give the cliildren a knowledge of 

y/m language, treating the Bible and Scriptural Ijooks 

i most important parts of education, but not making 

1 Tcliides for the knowledge of grammar, and getting 

r the mechanical dithciilties of reading, in the same degree 

e other books. The end aimed at being, that when the 

ren leave the school they may have such a knowledge of 

a language as will enable them to get at the contents 

t with ease, and have their minds so far cultivated 

it they may be eapiible of other enjoyments than those of a 

re aensual kind. * * 

"The varied information given at the school connected with 
fe every-day concerns of common life, tilings wliich interest 
Lt present, as well as those likely to interest them in 
I description of their clothing, how it is 
ictured, ^c, the articles which they consume, from 
s they come, the nature of the products of the parteh 
1 they themselves and those about them are helping to 
Bivate — all these give a charm and variety in the eyes of 
I children, and tln:ough them to the patents, which, well 
maged, is sure to make a school successful. * * 
" le time ago I gave in charge to the master a few books 
! purpose of lending to the first class in each school, 
1 in August la^t 1 increased the number, and had them 
red to my own house, in order that 1 might see how the 
Uy worked. * * Sora-e of their reasons for wanting 
e book, threw considerable light on the usefulness of 
I. On bringing back 'Evenings at home,' one says, 
, Sir, may I liave it a little longer ; I have read it all. 




but father and mother have not heard all, and they begged 
ate to aak for it again ?" Another, bringing back 'Pilgrim's 
ProgresB,' "May I keep it another week ? neighbour A cam 
in with her work in an evening to hear it, and ehe could n 
come two or three times last week, but would like eo much 
to hear it all." Another father said. '-Ask to keep the book 
longer, as I want to hear the last out." And the mother of 
this child has told me more than once, speaking of her huB- 
band, who had been addicted to drinking, that he was quitea 
changed man, which she entirely attributed to the great 
interest be took in the school occupations of his children, and 
in their making his evenings happy at home. In this cotl 
1 find a map of the two hemispheres and of Europe, v^y 
email, given them bv a neighbour ; and it seems the bliier 
has a particular fancy in tracing out nil the places he h 
his children read of. One child, a girl about 13 years of age, 
to whom the 'Mutiny of the Bounty' was lent, was found by 
the master tlie other day, at the dinner-hour, standing o 
itool before a map of the world, and tracing out the places 
the ship had touched at. * • 

Another girl, 15 last June (whose mother has been c 
some years ), the father, a. brother about 1 7, and herself, fona 
the whole family at home. For the last two years which the 
has attended school she has done all the work of her fath^a 
cottage — sewing, mending, and making shirts for them all — 
rising early in the morning, and getting her work done befoie 
school-hours ; she is allowed to be absent one day a week for 
washing : the dinner for her father and brother she cooks the 
night before, and they take it cold, and have a hot meal &se 
supper instead. The way is which this girl manages to get 
through her work, attend school, and keep up with her cUsa, 
is most pleasing. There is another instance, where the diffi- 
culties of attendance are almost as great as in the former one, 
as it is on condition of her doing the household work that she 
b allowed to attend ; and, in this case, the influence which the. 
sister's reading in an evening baa had on a brother consider- 
ably older than herself, and previously not over steady, chiefiT 
from not knowing how to s^end his evenings, has been of the 
3Bt beneficial kind. On Monday last she told me she had 
it httle time for writing her account of the sermon the even- 
g before, as she and her brother had been reading 'Outline 




^criptore History ;' and when tliey stopped she looked at 
a clock and found that it was half-past eight, and she 
wcely thought it could have been six, the time passed ao 
swiftly. * * 

No one, I think, can witness the improved bearing and 
conduct of the children, and more particularly the modest 
demeanour of the g;irLs in this school, without being struck 
by it. The sociaJ and fire-side happiness of almost every 
ffunily in the village having children in it. is increased by the 
common interest which the parents take in their children's 
education ; and, I may also add, that increased authority on 
the part of the parents, and of obedience in the children, are 
very observable ; in fact, new eourcea of happiness and of 
social comfort ore being opened out to them, to which they 
have hitherto been strangers. And not only are the children 
lifted up in the scale of human beings, but they feel them- 
selves to he so. It must not be understood from this, that 
all here have profited from the school by sending their child- 
ren ! on the contniry, there are many who, in Utter ignorance 
themselves, are quite willing that their children should remain 
tbe same. I am very doubtful whether Enuff and tobacco 
t quite 09 great enemies to any moral improvement as 
er-house itself ; for it is almost invariably the case, that 
e the mother is adicted to snuff, and the father to smok- 
e duties which they owe to their children are totally 
1." 1845, II. 101—107. 

iver difference of opinion there may however be about 
!, there can he none, I imagine, about the fact, that 
mentary school the learning of one thing aids the 
rning of another ; and that if various things be taught, 
t only is the knowledge thus acquired greater in respect 
; aggregate but in respect to each element. I know 
i -where the limit is placed beyond which confusion is 
bndered of this variety. * * All the children in 
6 school, except five, write on slater ; and all except those 
! lowest class, are accustomed to write, not only from 
3 and from dictation, but in some degree from their 
1 thoughts. Thus a child in the lowest class hut one, 
can write words legibly upon a slate, is told to write 
!S of its brothers and sisters, of all the things in th>' 
here it lives, of all the birds, or trees, or plants that 
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it knows, and the like. Another stage in 
associates qualities with things. It is told, perhaps, to i« 
down the njimea of alt the white or hlaek things that it knows, 
of all the ugly or handsome things, or the tall or short o 
or iron or wooden ones. And then, wfaen the child can write 
sentences, on the use of things familiar to its ohaervation — 
it writes of things used for the food of man or animals, need 
in building a cottage, or as implements of apiculture. Laattjr, 
it is made to exhaust its knowle<^ of such things by h ' _ 
told to write down all it knows about them ; all it knows, 
for instance, about sheep, or cows, or horses, wheat, ire 
copper, of the village of King's Sombome, or the neighbouring 
downs and hiils, of the farms and holdings in the pariah, or 
the parish roads, of the river Teste which runs through it, of 
the neighbouring town of Stockbridge, of Hampshire, of the 
island of Great Britain, of the earth, or of the sun, m^ 
sters. To summon together the scattered elements of tt» 
knowledge of these familiar things, to combine them in a 
certaia order, and to express them in written language, is an 
exercise which may be adapted to each stage in a child'a 
intellectual growth, and whi-ch seems well calculated at o 
to accustom it to think, and to give it the power of expreaung 
its thoughts in appropriate words. Not the least advantage 
of commencing these exercises from the lowest classes ii 
school is, that they serve not only as fL practice in thinkii^ 
and writing, but in spelling, and that, probably, of tlie best 
kind ; the subjects, and therefore language, of them more 
familiar than those commonly found in books used for writing 
from dictation. I certainly never have examined little child- 
ren who could spell so well : and that good spelling and good 
reading, and skill in the expression of written thoughts, go 
together, may be taken as an illustration of the fact that to 
achieve excellence in any one subject of instruction in I 
elementary school (even the simplest and most elemmt^ty), 
it is necessaiy to unite with it others ; and that the singulaT 
slowness with which the children of our National schools 
learn to read (a fact to which all our reports have bomo 
testimony) is, in some degree, to he attributed to the unwise 
concentration of the labours of the school on that single object. 
Written exercises are also used as a means of instructjon In 
religious knowledge. In the lower classes the children write 
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nut in their own words the suhstance of any aimijle portion 
oi the Gospel narratiye, or of a Parable or a Miracle. In the 
upper clasaeH they atl;eni]]t to draw from such passages of 
Scripture the instruction they are intended to convey, or they 
develope, with a practical application, some Scripture char- 
acter. Having tried them at my last examination in exeroiaes 
uf this kind, beginning from the lowest class but one, and 
biking care to give different sulijecCs to those children who 
litood near one another, 1 caa record a very favourable 
impreesiou of the result. Exercises of this kind are not 
uncommon in schools ; they are, however, usually limited to 
one or two of the highest classes ; liere they are done by all, 
except the last. 1848, I. 13, 14. 

The masters should be made thoroughly familiar with tlie 
fiabject-matter of the reading lesaons in some one or other of 
the series of hooka provided for that purpose ; capable of 
putting the subjects of these leasoQS before the children under 
their simplest forms, and of adding to them all tliat is neuee- 
sary to their completeness and tq the fuU intelligence of them, 
Many of these lessons contain admirable matter of instruction 
for children -, but I never have met with a master capable of 
J justice to them. It is, indeed, no easy matter to du 
; oonsidlrable additional reading is required to that end, 
dajudicioua guidance. 1848, I. 27. 28, 
] vould encourage then the introduction of books of travel 
' ito our labourers' schools ; — Cook's Voyages. 
■, Sandford and Merton, Nelson's Life, Mur- 
n colonial life — books which have had the effect 
J the mind of our youth in the upper classes — 
s taught them at once a love for their country and given 
a a longing for foreign adventure. 1850, I. 327. 
~ e the poor for their indulgence in mere animal 

but we should remember that man requires 
[ after his labours, and if we deny hiiu the 
ment of his mind, he will certainly seek that of his body. 




Having myself taken part for many years in the manage- 
' it of a la^e lending library ajid made many inquiries on 
bject. I can state as the result of these that it is a rore 
_Sunence to find a child in any degree acquainted with the 
frject-matter of the book which has been for some week» 




probably in its possess Jon. The fact is, ttiat in the minds of 
' these poor children no link has established itaelf between the 
mechanical power to read a.nd any pleasurable emotion deriv- 
able fcom it. The secret of this pleasure it is t!ie buaineaa of 
the master to impart to them. By a judicioua selection of the 
books of his leDding-ltbrary, and by frequent reference ic 
oral instruction to information of an interesting' character 
contained in them, he may so incorporate the lending-libraiy 
in the system of the school as that the habit of reading- may 
imperceptibly pass upon his scholars, and half his labour bc 
achieved by a process of eelf-instruction. The child wlio 
; really tasted the pleasure of reading becomes B. 
reader for life. 1843. II. 521. 522. 

"Of the usefulness of [the Lending Library, writes the 
Rev. T. Dawes.] there can be no doubt ; and although the 
actual reading is confined, or nearly so, to those who are or 
have been at jichool — in fact, very few of the olhets can 
read — yet, through the children's reading to the parents, it is 
a BOurcB of instruction both to young and old. There ore 
three instances of girls, who had had a Httle education such 
as the dmmes give, but who were too old to come to the school 
when it opened, who have, through tliese books and the help 
of their younger brothers and sisters, managed to educate 
themselves ; and in two of the cases, with the exception of 
writing, are nearly equal to those at Echool. You have often 
heard me speak in favour of the secular books published by 
the Educational board in Ireland ; and 1 must confess that to 
their lesson books, and the books published by Mr. SuUivan 
in connexion with it, this school owes much of its succeaa. 
The useful hints given in the prefaces, as to modes of teaching, 
are very important. You must recollect we had to begin. 
from nothing ; and simple as the qualifications necessary for 
conducting a village school may appear to be, books of this 
kind are absolutely necessary in order to secure any amount 
of BucccES. I think these books have, tlirough this scliool, 
been introduced to six or seven other schools in the neigh' 
bonriiood." 1846. 1. 103. 

In the hope of leading children to take an intelligent hoild 
of what is read, I have Btrongly recommended the lue of 
I composition, which (beginning with the lowest 
class, according to a gradua,ted series, some hints for which 
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n noticed in previous Reports) should enable the upper 
B to write out from memory on their slates abstracts 
r lessons. In several scboola. the Sunday sermon is 

I the Monday ; and at in particular, 

rs done with most satisfactory results. A clergyman, 

> paid great attention to his school, and who m his 

^-day lecture always endeavours to introduce aome atrik- 

Ig narrative or illustration, which the children may carry 

r and reproduce on their slates, told me, in confirmation 

J opinion of the advantages resulting from exercisea in 

inpoaition, that when he first came into his parish, having 

'raya heard that the inhabitants of that district were a dull 

, he feil convinced after some experience of his school, 

I report was true, and that the inhabitants of his 

a particular, were the dullest of all ; for althoug-h he 

»' assiduous in endeavouring to bring his boys forward in 

ce, he never covdd extract from them answers ae to 

B of which he was assured that they had competent 

wledge. Under repeated questionings, they remained 

e and apparently uninterested as the cold-blooded inhabi- 

tata of another element : but after a time he tried them with 

in composition, and the consequence was a rapid 

—the children, being habituated to the expression of 

■ thoughts in writing, began freely to answer to his 

ing ; an effect being produced more orderly, but 

to that recorded in the Spectator, in the story of a 

o cold that during winter there is unbroken silence, 

,t the return of spring, the sounds being unloosed from 

r bandage under the frost, the whole air is made vocal 

h past utterances. When I examined these children, they 

rwered with remarkable intelligence ; and 1 also looked 

e copy-books, in which the more advanced children 

rally written their impressions of a day of happiness, 

;y had been carried over in waggons to see the Queen, 

[ one of Her Majesty's visits to a neighbouring noble- 

ras interesting to read accounts of the same eight 

y different eyes ; and the results exhibited vividly 

T much might be done in the way of cultivating the eym- 

hiea and understandings of the children of the poor. 

r experience has made me more anxious to recommend 
pie use of fitting secular reading-books. The Society for 
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Promoting Ciiristian Knowledge has published sereral good 
ones ; andnpenny biogTapliical series of remarkable cheapoMs. 
commencing with extracts from Izaak Walton's Life of George 
Herbert, is now in course of publication. The secular reading- 
hooks, also, of the Irish Coinmissioners of Education seem to 
me excellent. 1 have reason for believing that throi^hoot 
England those National Schools, in which secular readii^- 
books are most used, will be found as a class to be aba tlie 
schools which, on the highest grounds, one would visit with 
most pleasure. The right use of good secular reading-books 
appears to contribute to the more reverent use. as well aa to 
the better understanding, of the Bible. 

1 have lieen, also, more anxious, in proportion as I haw 
thought more of the matter, to recommend the constant 
exercise of the memory, storing it with the most preraoue 
matters. 1 have previously expressed my regret that childreD 
should ever be compelled to learn by heart the broken Cate- 
chism. Grossman's Introduction, or any other systems of 
questions and answers, except the Church Catechism. Besides 
this, it seems to me. that the children's memories should only 
be burdened .with the collects and prayers of the Church, 
good hymns, well-chosen pieces of poetry, and those portions 
of Scripture which are most likely to have effect on their 
ftuth and habits of action. One would hardly believe that 
little children would be set to learn, as an ordinary lesson, 
the explanations of words given in a poorly constructed 
vocabulary, which explanations were he obscure as the words 
explained, or the figures expressing the number of feet that 
seveTsl mountains in Scotland ore computed to be above fix 
level of the sea ; nor can one Imagine a reason for such lessoEWt 
except that the hearing them is a mechanical act requiiiiig 
no mental labour on the teacher's port. 

In learning Scripture hy heart, it seems desirable to be^n 
with some collection of texts, as the "faith and duty," oraa the 
Scripture proofs of the Church Catechism ; but afterwards, 
whole chapters, as the sermon on the Mount, the most affect- 
ing of the PsaLns, our Saviour's discourses in St. John's 
(rospel, the General Epistles, the practical conclusions of 
"l. Paul's Epistles, may be committed to memory. If laid 

lan a bed of sickness, it seems good to have in store a con- 
^ of Scripture for the mind to travel over and 
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Bell Ul>oii ; also tbe power of repeating such may prove a 
^_ ; against temptation when evil thoughts oome into the 
h 'Blind, by providing it with something on which it may feslen 
until it a.cquires a new and more healthful tendency. Unless 
children are watched, the good rule of committing as many 
chapters of the Bible to memory as possible 18 not by itself 
sufficient. I have known a case in which, from the teacher's 
carelessness, the only part of the Bible which a child could 
repeat was a chapter out of the ceremonial portion of the 
Book of Leviticus ; but when rightly attended to, it seems 
scarcely possible to estimate too highly the good eSects thai 
would be produced by laying up. reverently and with diligence, 
iit the memories of the great mass of ot/r people — large portim» 
tf the Divine law. The occasional recollectioa of its precepts 
must at times decide the conduct. True, indeed, is it that 
the literal Icnowledge, if alone, is unprofitable, and like other 
good gifts, it may be miserably abused ; but for such instruc- 
tion, the command is plain ; and in some sense, doubtless. 
the old maxim is true, that ignorance of the Scriplarex is the 
mother of all error. 1S46, I. 91—93. 
The children there begin to -write when they are making 
rat eteps in reading (fronn the lowest class but one). 
irj advance they make in the one art is made to con- 
to their progress in the other ; they are taught to read 
dng, and conversely, to write by reading. * They do 
it write parls of letters, then letters, then words, then 
tKixa, but sentences at once. The first sentence they 
" God is good," and then " God is good to all men," 
1, each succeeding sentence being a variation of the 
an extension of it ; the result is certainly remark- 
1 found infants writing this sentence well who had only 
a leammg to write a fortnight. From an early period the 
11 they thus acquire in writing is apphed to their instruction 
ir elements of knowledge. They are required to commit 
y at home, in the evening, passages which they are 
e out at school on the following morning, and the less 
mlty ia experienced in obtaining from them this sacrifice 
'r leisure hours, as they attach great value to the oppor- 
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tunity which it affords thern of practicing writing. This 

method of instruction was taught in by Mr. Dollier, 

a public lecturer. * 1847, I. 162,163. 

In the schools of least pretensioDs, the teachers have foi 
that writing on slates from copies employs the children's time 
in a (^uiet, industrioua, and profitable occupation, aad that 
writing texts, portiona of the Catechism, &c., tisea the words 
upon their memory, is the beat test of their spelling, and pro- 
duces the most favourable cfTect upon their parents, and upon 
the patrons of the school. In some schools the subject has 
been introduced for the first time — in very many it has beea 
advanced from copying script cards to writing from memory 
and from dictation — in the more advanced schools the dictct- 
tion lessons have been modified by elliptic methods, &nd L 
several a fair proportion of bays and girls give on their elates 
an intelligible account of a lesson upon which they have beea 
examined, or write with few mistakes the substance of a narra- 
tive read or related to them liy the eJtamiwer. * * It should 
moreover be stated that, since it is not likely that monitora 
can be dispensed with altogether, there are various methods 
upon which they may be usefully emplo5^ in giving out 
dictation lessons ; and also that teachers who prefer to give 
tlie lesson themselves, which should, on all accounts, be done 
frequently, will find that the preparation of a narrative 
illustrating some niond truth, or conveying some useful 
infbrmation, is of extreme importance to themselves : it will 
lead them to reflect upon and to arrange their reading, and 
will ^ve them a. good opportunity of consulting the clergyman, 
and of benefiting by his remarks, if. as 1 would recommend, 
they occasionally write out beforehand such a narrative as 
they intend to relate to the children. I have great pleasi 
in remarking that the suggestions on this subject, in my 
former report, have been acted upon by many teachers, and diat 
they have been found practicable and useful. 1846,1. 140,141. 
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In a lesBon on this subject [dictation] the children should 
_^ mged in parallel rows equidistant, so far apart that no 

"needless temptation for copying from each other exist. The 
teacher standing in front of the class should not leaVe his 
place until the dictation is finished. The lesson may be one 
continuous passage, with one examination at the end, or it 
may consist of several short lessone, each occupying a few 
sentences, after each of which the s!at«s may be examined. 
During the lesson do cbild should be allowed to rub out any- 
thing with his finger, the pencil should be the only instrument 
of correction. The children should correct the slates; this 
may be done in various ways. One plan often adopted is for 
the teacher to spell each word of the lesson correctly, and 
every child to make either the 'perfect or imperfect words as 
may be determined upon by the teacher, and to place at the 
bottom of the slate a figure representing the number of errors ; 
the whole class then should be compressed into the smallest 
possible space, and required to " show slates" to the teacher, 
1/ the children are arranged on the floor of the school, the 
tallest children should be placed at the back, so that the 
teacher can more readily command his class. Great pains 
should be taken to make the lesson one of moral discipline, 
with Ibis view no copying from' each other's slates should be 
allowed. The children should he taught to consider such as 
breaches of obedience and integrity. Quickness and precision 
should be used in the regulations adopted. The "showing 
of the slates" should be simultaneous, and no child allowed 
to alter his position until all have been examined hy the 
tracher. 1850, 1. 1'20, 121. 

Directions to Monilors. I. Every word must be repeated 
slowly and distinctly. 2. The length of sentences must be 
regulated by the proficiency of the pupils. 3, No sentence 
should be repeated more than twice ; much time is lost hy 
frequent repBtitions. which prove either that the boya are 
improperly classed, or that the monitor has some defect in 
enunciation. 4. About 60 words can be written in 10 
minutes, even when they are given out letter by letter. 
5. The slates must be thoroughly corrected ; this takes up 
much time, and the pupils should be employed in writing 
words from cards, or in working sums upon the other side of 
their slates, until they are severally called up. When the 
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t neighbour 

! purpose of correction in the course of a slow re-reading. 

Ii letter being given in the more difficult words. If every 

rd in the re-reading were spelt aloud by the pupil-teacher, 

! corrections would appnjach more nearly to nccunwy, Rlid 

I better esercise for the correctors. Agmn, when the 

: returned corrected after the numlier of errors hna 

a called out and noted, it would be well to permit the boys 

Doldng over their slates now and then to appeal one after 

r against any errors that may have been wrongly 

d ; a proceeding which, while it would Tivily their 

la to the corrections, might easily be restrained from 

; into triviality or dispute. Some such checks are 

J complete the efficiency of the esercise, which in 

If is a highly valuable one, and too little used in British 

lis generally, though it does not wholly supersede the 

aity for frequent exercisea in oral spelling out of the 

f the reading lesson, * * The progress in writing 

d throughout the upper seliool, and in the top class, as 

re, far more finished than at the date of my last visit ; 

e being well superintended, and every boy restrained 

elesa haste by being obliged to wait the word of 

1 to commence a new line. Some wrote beautiful 

tal hands, and a number were being practised in 

; business letters and business forms of account, but 

I not understand their terms, as they were merely 

* * One feature of this upper school, too, demands 

d notice, and that is the amount required to be done at 

r of the private schools for the middle 

, This consists of a test of Scripture, a table, a portion 

mmar, a question in geography, and a dozen Latin roots 

TLey are to be shown, written neatly on the slates. 

e morning inspection, and from twelve to half-past twelve 

on ; the fact of their being acquired by heart is tested 

e slates being then cleared, and the whole matter written 

a from memory, when the slates are handed forward by 

h boy to his nest neighbour. A mutual correction is then 

" ;. on the pupiUteacher in charge reading the several exer- 

,B they ought to stand. This most be done before the 

y departs for his dinner. 1848, II, 253, L>54. '^ 
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Copies composed of several line?, sufficient for the papil to 
fin up the pag^ he is writing, appear to be better than those of 
one word or one line, which hold out the temptation to a child 
to neglect n constant recurrence to hia copy. Mulhauser's 
copies, sold by Mr. Parker at a cheap rate, are very useful 
(bt this purpose. 1846, II. 188. 

la several schools also wiiere the upper classea hare been 
t3:iight to write a good round "smalt hand," they have been 
advRnced (for it is considered a distinction) to what is called 
a "ninning hand," the advantage of which I have never been 
able to learn, escept it be, as I was once told, "more like it 
lady's hand." It certainly is very neat, hut often equally 
illegible, lliere is another evil at many schools in the snbjecta 
selected for the practice of the first and secood classes. Cora,- 
iDoa copies are given up, as beneath their notice. Pass^^es 
from all kinds of books are preferred, and copied carelessly 
and incorrectly. Amongst these I have found a 'Letter- 
writer.' with letters beginning "My dear charmer," "My 
lovely Emma." and the like. In a boys' school there were 
others addressed to "William Honest," "Job Tronbleaome," 
&c., complaining of "badness of times, " &c. In several I 
observed " notes of invitation for dinner," " to a party at the 
theatre," messages "of inquiry," of "condolence," &c. There 
were also passages of poetry of a questionable tendency, hymns 
in extravagant or presumptuous language. &c. It is needlCGS 
to make any remark on the mischief of these practices. ■ • 
Steel pens are now almost universally used, chiefly on account 
of their economy, botli in time and money. Many masters 

complain of them. At the half-yearly esamination at , 

a prize is given for ,the best made bundle of pens, half-a- 
dozen quills being given for this purpose to each competitor. 
This seems a sensible reward. 1843, II. 237, 258. 

I have seen in Lancashire schools what I never saw else- 
where, viz., political copy-books. The covere are made the 
channel of poUtics. * * l have seen other similar pictures, 
with their political meaning duly explained below. I am 
decidedly of opinloo that all books in any wny involving cim- 
troversi^ matters of this kind should be sedulously avoided. 
' 1860, II. 180, 181. 

e arithmetic is well taught in tlie drafts, oo the text ti 

rossley'a Calculator." Each draft has its monitor and 



r, and every exercise, and every nile^j 
d with chalk on a little black tablet, bq 
led before every draft. Then the sums are worked roiu 
on the black board, and at last, individually on the elate ; t 
teaching throughout being better than the individualizing n 
vigilant. As rules of art, all those of the "Calculator" i ^_ 
admirably taught. There is no exercise on the principles on 
vhich they are fonnded, though the elementary inductiona 
would be very interesting to the little ones, exercised on 
sensible objects. The progress in the art of arithmetic is 
, however, throughout the circuit of the drtrfta ; and 
, for want of a little revision occasionally, and a more 
iHed acquaintance with the first principles of notatioa, a 
i proportion of the monitors' class stumbled at writing 
a numbers involving the use of cijihers ; and several failed 
1^ wollc sums in simple rules on the slate when suddenly re- 
1 to do GO. What appeared most remarkable was the tri- 
lasph of the general intelligence of the instruction even through 
this difficulty ; for they could give ready answers to dictated 
Eums which tbey were puzzled to perform on the slate. * * 
Exercises in mental arithmetic form the introduction to every 
rcises in arittimetic, with the slates and 
I boards. The skill of the teacher of the model school 
d her head monitors able assistants in these eier- 
, and their mutual questioning is a rapid exertion of 
n minds upon the like operations. The well-known 
!s exhibited at tlie public examinations is all most 
f wrought up from the simplest processes, as I have 
cribed them. 1847, II. 413. 414. 

• arithmetic of the British schools is in effect too 

f tfchnical, like that of many schools of far higher pre- 

;o be of that value to the mental culture of the cbil- 

it might he rendered, without any interruption to 

IT progress in technical expertnesa ; nor is there in moat of 

a that occasional revertal to the early rules, and to 

B even of notation, which would awaken a child's percep- 

la to the value of the whole. It certainly appeared to me 

DUgh the full value and use of whole numbers was per- 

i by few who had not been compelled to look at them 

ti eyea of discovery on encountering the new difficulties 

seated by fractions, and then only to a sufficient extent 
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just to overcome tliem for tlie moment ; for seldom, indeed, 
could any boy tell whence or why he borrowed 10 in simple 
sobtraction, iind few short of fractions had perfectly familiar 
command of the simple rules. Thus it always proves in 
monitor's class, that three-fourths of the children who can do 
a sum in simple subtraction ofF-hand, correctly, and in a 
bueiness-like style of figures, are boys far advanced in the 
"Calculator;" and after them come a train of etumblers, 
succeagively worse, until, near the end of the class, would 
appear a total foi^etfulness of the rule. * * Nor is 
course of mental arithmetic, contained in the excellent i 
uftl known as "Crossley's Calculator," though used in nearly 
all the British schools, made of that use to the intellectual 
l>rogreas of the children which the vniter seems to have con- 
templated, and for which all its earlier exercises are peculmrly 
well adapted. The younger arithmeticians seldom share in 
these exercises, except when they are addressed simultaneously 
to the whole school, and the instruction is then virtoalljr 
limited to a few ; these few are chiefly children well advanc^ 
in the technical rules, who are thought not to need the eaxty 
exercises of a disciplvnal character, with constant reference 
to familiar objects, but are at once hurried on to the rules for 
giving expertnees in the caJculation of the value of dozma 
and grosses of articles at small prices. It is scarcely neces-' 
sary to mention to those at all acquainted with British schools 
the extraordinary quickness exibitcd by the most advnnced 
children in these mental calculations ; and the incredible 
rapidity with which, in some of the boys' schools, with liie 
aid of extended Tables of multiplication of money, and of 
squares and cubes of numbers, the most intricate calculations 
are almost instantaneously solved. When carried at sll to 
this extent, however, mental arithmetic is beyond the region 
of mental discipline for children whose education must ter- 
minate BO early, whatever may be its value as a part of 
specific instruction for the occupations to which they are 
destined : the intellectual operation being limited to the 
application of the technical rules, without any necessary 
acquaintance with the properties of numbers on which those 
rules are founded. 1847. !I. 3G. 97. 

Many and numerous as are the rules of arithmetic, they 
may all be resolved into a few principles — a fasion which i8_ 



readily and at once made by the mind, when it aees the 
rt:latioiis of number in the light of a demoDstrative science. 
Rules then become useless ; they are sources of perplexity 
and emburraasment, and it discards them;* fetters, and it 
throws them off. The excellent little treatise of Mr. Tate on 
the principles of arithmetic, and the first part of the exercises 
of Mr. M'Leod, contain a full exposition of these principles. 
I have great pleiisure in bearing' testimooy to tlie high 
estimate I have formed of the merits of these works. 1 84d, 
II. 30. 

Very few were, however, able to write dowa correctly in 
litres a Qumbcr which I dictated to tliem.;t and it is not 
often that 1 have succeeded in getting a sum of money cor- 
rectly multiplied by a number of one figure, Correctness and 
facility and eveu rapidity of computation in the simpler rules 
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It is a peculiar feature of the paroctial school of — 
that every pupil in it is under instruction in tirithmetic. 
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I youngest, who cannot write or read, and who are taught 
ID smaU pieces of hroken slate portioned out araongBt them. 
B teacher finds it useful to begin arithmetic thus early, tis 
f^e attention it requires fits them to take more ajitly the 
I oilier subjects. * * The use of the blaok- 
vd hdghtens the facility which clasKification atFords : and 
same eflect other means are occasionally employed, 
s those which have been best used in the commerdal 

tdemy of .where "the teacher has made a set of 

Icnlations in a private note-boak of the different powers, as 
i the tenth, of a variety of numbers, none of them 
ling 100. The examples written upon the boEU^ are 
|1 taken from this note-book ; and a glance at the line whicji 
6 the 10 different powers of the given number shows 
Kwce what ia the result of any calculations upon the given 
jinber either in Multiplication, or Division, or raising the 
iwer, or extracting the root. The effect of this is to abridge 
ihe master's labour to a great estent. 1 846. II. 325. 

It must, I think, be allowed, that in many cases this 

branch of instruction is imperfectlj' and immetiiodically taught. 
Children are seldom instructed ia the reason of a rule. They 
»'"lhe how," but cannot give "the why." This frequently 
leeda from the neglect of simultaneous teaching. iThe 
EJilftok board" is laid aside, or used only for the simple 
I, and in the lower classes, whilst the upper boys, who 
e more capable of understanding the oral explanations of a 
(ntdtaneous lesson, take down a sum on their slates, and 
t by themselves. In answering my inquiries on 
:, masters have frequently said, "We do not teach 
I bigher classes, on the board; they learn from hooka." 
I the consequence of this silent system is. that a boy 
r his work without fully understanding it, imxious 
<0 the first to show his slate to the master, 
fcother important point, very frequently neglected, is 
■' » in writing numbers from dictation. In several second 
I, and (in ttu'ee or four caaes) in first classes of National 
Ehnols, not a child was able to write from dictation such a 
jer as "forty miUions. ten thousand, one hundred and 
or any like number where the ciphers recur frequently. 
B tried a first class in this way — dictating a number, and 
making the hoys n-rite it on the black board. Out of fourteen. 
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oaly three wrote it carrcctly : and one of these, I believe, 
was right by accident. — A pi easing contrast to t hie state is. 
afforded in schooU under the management of well-tnined 
masters. There is no branch of instruction which interecti 
children more than arithtaetic. It is pleasant to i 
intelligent claaa formed regularly in semicircle before tli« 
black board. The master writes a question upon it, 
stands by with the chalk ready for work. He acts as tbe band, 
the cbiss as the head and the tongue. A hoy is called i 
to state the question. All is cag^ silence. If he makea H 
mistake, a dozen right hands are raised directly, in token tb&t 
their owners are ready to correct his error. The master n 
to one ; the question is rightly staled, the sum commenced 
and proceeded with by each boy in turn. No step, howiever 
apparently trifling, is omitted, no line left undrawn, 
unsaid, no figure not set down and carried to its proper pletce ; 
no mistake in grammar allowed ; a reason is required f 
every part, and a proof is demanded of the wbols I 
The sum is quickly, quietly, and cheerfully done ; and, when 
finished, a little buz in the class announces how perfect ite 
attention to the work has hitherto been. Mental Arithmetit 
is also a favourite exercise at many of the good schools. The 
rapidity with which children practised in it are able to make 
correct calculations, is surprising to those persons who do not 
understand the rules on which it proceeds. That it is veiy 
useful to a certain degree cannot be doubted ; but I am fbrocd 
to confess that in some cases it looks somewhat like a el 
exhibition of children's acquirements, and then panders b) 
\'anity rather than tends to ^isefulness, 1845, II. 258, 259. 

Again, I find in alargenumber of schools situate in diffei^t 
counties, that the teachers have led the children an ti 
compound rules, and that in consequence all above tbe age 
of eleven in the first class, and oft^n much younger cbitjr^, 
can make out a bill with very tolerable skill. Such caae^ai 
noted as improved. These will not be regarded oe triflng' 
points by those persons who are aware of the change eSiected 
in a child's capacity by the first successful exertion in calcu- 
lating numbers. * * It should, however, be remarked, 
that the power of concentrating attention and working long 
and complicated problems without external aid must be c 
great service to youths in many occupations, and invalotLble 
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to those who are intended to be teachers. When therefotl 
the foundations are safely laid iu tliorough knowledge ( 
principles, it should be hoped that the progress i 
arithmetic will be more general and extensive, 1846,] 
142. 143. 

Why should we not have questions of cottage economy b 
arithmetic, tending to encourage a careful study of the best 
way of laying out the weekly earnings ? Whoever undertakes 
fo frame such examples must first make himself acquainted with 
the affairs of a cottage ; but, these known, it would surely be 
pracdeable to make such examples as interesting, to say the 
least, and as well calculated to exercise the ingenuity of 
children, as though the auras coocerned were ever so large, 
and the commercial transactions they had reference to, those 
not of labourers, but of great shopkeepers, and merchants, 
and bankers. — Many questions might also be contrived having 
reference to the calculation oC the amount of a man's earnings 
iC piece-work, the economy of hia labour, the cost of materials, 
• and with this view the "constants of labour" might be 
ted with more care than heretofore and from more authen- 
I. Andagainalargeclass of questions might be framed 
iKVing reference to the amount of the savings a labourer may 
" ake under different circumstances, and the best ways of invest- 
gthem. Andalaoasto the amount of his losses from drinking, 
15 eating, andindoli^nce. Another large class of exam- 
8 might also be framed illustrative of those principles of prao- 
ice which may have been taught in the reading lessons, 

i, mechunisra, agricultural chemistry, health 

neasuration the examples usually given in elementary 
s are not adapted to practice, and nothing could be more 
able than to get from practical builders, caqienters. 
J^neers, &c., and particularly from contractors for earth- 
Eke, questions of the class which they require to be answered 
pllienieBBuremcnt of their work, and in the calculation of 
t cost of it. — All these may, I thmk, with advantage be 
e book of examples in arithmetic for elementary 
Utools. Although it is the abject of the reading-lesson 
» to provide for the instruction of the children in secular 
iwled^, and their religious teaching is supposed to be 
■ise provided for by a daily Bible lesson, yet it is quite 
Kticable and most important that a religious character 
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should be given to the whole series, so far as it inclndes the 
(liacusMon of quesCione of natural scieace. It is not difficult 
to apeak of the worlis of God in a reverentiBl, if not a devo- 
tional spirit. 1848, I. 34, 33. 

Until of late years the outfit of maps in the British schools 
appears to hiive consisted of a few outliDe maps, on too small 
a scale for efficient class teaching ; and tbougli these have 
been superseded, in nearly every school, by one good-aiz«d 
map of Palestine ; in a great number also by a larg-e one ot 
England, another of Europe, and a third of the two hemis- 
pheres ; and in a few likewise by large ones of the different 
quarters of the globe, yet there is geaeralli 
supply of school-maps, which are denied to the anxious wishes 
of the teacher by the poverty of funds. Again, it appeals to 
be the almost universal practice to begin by giving to the 
childrea ahetract ideas of the rotundity and magnitudie of the 
earth, and descending thniugh its grent divisions to the study 
of a map of England, instead of allowing the notion of a plane 
surface to continue for some time in teacliing the children the 
relative distances and directions of the objects around them, 
with the cardinal points based on the direction of their own 
shadows when they leave school in the sunshine at noaiit 
aad gradually extending these ideas to the conception of a 
whole town, parish, district, country, island, continent, and 
globe. The effect of the contrary course is to make the leai'n- 
ing of geography too truly what it is commonly called 
"learning maps ;" the different names being associated very 
readily, if not very permanently, with the spots of difistcDt 
colour on the surface of thenn, witlinut any clear conception of 
the real position and dimensions of the regions pictured ftnth. 
It was in only the best schools that the top classes co^ 
decide truly, and by a considerable majority, the direction of 
the cardincd point? ; and not a few of the feebler in which it 
was almost unanimously voted that south was to the zenith 
and north to the nadir, because the top and bottom of the map 
had been pointed out to them as the direction of north and 
south. This waa particularly the cose in the girls' schooU. 
in one of which the children could tell the names of every 
known tribe of barbarians in Africa, and in another those of 
r petty island in the Pacific, without knowing the name 
lurse of "the riva-" which ran through their respective 
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: facts which made me enterttdn, with the ladies of the 
1 committees, considerable doubt whether "geography" 
■ taught) were not ratlier an eseroiae breeding conceit than 
e either improving the character or informing the mind. * •■ 
fery superior manual, just published by Mr. James Com- 
T tutor of tlie Normal school at the Borough- roafl, 
H most probably come into extensive use. nnd etTect a great. 
I^rovemeat. 1847, II. 100, 101. 

le first step in[the boys] education is to teach him to obeerve. 

H the direction of a skilful instructor, many qualities of 

t thingB around him, which had before altogether escaped 

• notice, will, by more careful observation, be added to his 

wledge, and nil his former impressions will acquire an 

tomed distinctness aad precision, lliis accomphshed, 

_J the child knowing at length adequately, for the purpose 

i. huid, the characteristic featTires of that portion of the 

'" "s surface whicb is within the compass of a day's journey 

a TBiieties of elevation and aspect, its . hills , mlleys, and 

inB— his attention may be directed, to the agrariaii division? 

lapniish, the fields aud holdings which unite to form it. 

6 boundaries of these, with which his memory is familiwr. 

g represented on the black board by chalk lines, will con- 

f to him his first idea of a map and its uses ; that idea will. 

) precise and truthful. The next step might 

e him acquainted with the general features of the watet' 

d of the district ; and then the teacher would bring under 

^'tiew tlie useful productioua which it is made to yield by 

r, whether pastoral, or agricultural, or mineral, associated 

! are with the characteristic features of its surface 

1, its climate, drainage, aspect, and soil. Then the pur- 

B of its inhabitants, whether a.gricu)tural or manufacturing. 

1^ commercial, in alliance with these, and dependent upon 

Nest, tlie domain of natiu^ history may be made to 

d much for his instruction, in respect to the iajinite variety 

BBnimat and vegetable forms which ore assembled within the 

cb of hia immediate observation ; the birds which frequent 

t region, tbe domestic and wild animals, some of the tribes 

ioaeots, the commoner plants which grow around him. 

3 the different kinds of trees. It is not proposed to burden 

! child's mind, in respect to any of these matters, with 

intific distinctions or a hard nomenclature ; oil that i 



t, i« a knowledge of them in their ordinary relatioas . 
aucii & knowledge as the child acquires in rpsjrect to those 
other things with which he is most familiar.* 

A yet farther step may be made : the eustoras and habits 
of The people rasy be described to him. — thiogs with which 
he is familiar in experience but not in description. Thus bis 
intelligence of xhe forms of language proper to the deseriplion 
of &uch things will be cultivated. From these social relations. 
with which he is already more or less conversant, his mind 
may be led on to the knowledge of those political relationfi 
connected immediately with the parish or the surrounding 
Uistricl, in which he is scarcely less interested, but in respect 
to which he will be, for the moat part, found to have no 
previous information. 

* To tii^so pv^wu who mij ba diaposaA tdquntioD the poHibOJtj of iDt«odfMlB|| 
cbua nibjwii into ^l^mentv^ lEUbruDtion auioTwi>ia tiun in cDiuieiion irilhtliB 
noiDRiduun of wii«aue. I wonld BUbmil Ihs fdaoviai aiitrtmiaaa at &m «•■«■ 
iDlalllgBiu Ajnnitxn miur, wham I have bsRm qiioled, ob Uw Fnusiiw i^haattr— 
"IlnawtUll nelL thmt tlie eilent nod lurutj of (ubjenu idd U> be l9.iielit tajtMaqt 
shlldiwi inthe Frowan HlinoU bitve been atlet, saeBivdtt. -Whiir Mvlba 
dlgOfiUtfBt 'tavih chiidrflD botuij. And the utiibteLligjhtB Bod ftlmoab iiiii]iiiJiTlla 
jumefl, llonuidE^ Diaodfu, TnaodriK, SXr ; or ZoaTo^, with mob locbnii^ Utn^ 
M Hcdlliioa, CnuMoM, Tectebnlm aluniiuliB, ^.;— Uw tbing UimpoiiAilBl* 
Tbc Pnuiuii chUdren te not ltiu< tuiebt. Fur run tiwir Ii»kii» an fr« trtit 
■lliliBlwbaioallliHorHiBnoe. Tha koavl^gs tw almdj poisHs abOBlMia- 
jaya tlunei ii madp Ibo aotdeofl arouaJ nhicL tu oolleot uore ; Mid the lan|.n>fn 
vitb whiah Ibor nro alTHd/ &Eiulur bacofUH tba ouidjnm throng wbioh to eom- 
nuninEe hair fdoa^ and by nrhich, vrhanever becoaury, ui BxpUia new torrni. * * 
Witii V, It r^o oft«a happeu tbn^ if a. higber braaahf^^^ooiaetrj, NaMral FhOi^ 

IioVki! AtthaiwgioiuB|ofUtMet8it.1xH!ka,al] thEletrtaiuoalnanieXHiddsaaniMk 
brioBiriu to the luhjsat are ut doirn. Thne, brfm (be pupil bas any pniilwd 
idea DflbHFineiuiiriit, moat be gommlCted tomemoiy. The book ii theo alndiad. 
oh^l« by ohaplar. At Iba bottom, of eaofa page, or at the enda otUw wM 
tiona, ace qDHtions printed al fUU leneth. At &e reeitatioaa the toaidw hcM 
OB by theae leading itriiEa. He iDCroiIucei » ooUalenl knoidedee. He'eiMtl* 
no relatian between wlul ii uantained ja Uw bank and oUht kindrod ■utjaatb W 
Ibe aotua] bnaiaeei of mm and the ainun of lilb. At length the day of eunuiitfltt 

■aiied Ibr some iuel\U apphoatjon of their kcu>aled|>B, — hhub piuckini ooi 
betnaea that knowledsa ood the t^noarrui oTliib, — thej are BJIebt. or EivohoiBB 
kua anawer, which at onoe dia^aragea BCienDe and gratiflBH tho iU hunieur 4>f 
igoonal laCuist. Of eaurae, the teaoiuDe of the higher braschei fklla into dUiBi 
in the njode of aD aennble mea.— as, aadir iw* eirciiauIiuKw, U enat' te ia. 
the Fnu^D leaoher fang no booli. Hn aatit none. He teaohea tetmaflM ' 
Ha Dunhen and darkeni the lubjeot wf Ih no techmsal pbnseolorfy. He aba 
what pnfleiEiiay ihe ohUd hag made, and then adapb ■ - ' 

— -'" ' — loat, to Iha ueOBastr of theoaie. Ht 

1. II ii one ofhieohjeula, at every reo 

that they ahaU start dcmbta and provoke queatlona. 1 
«(A letaon tritb all kindred and odlataral onsi. and ihin 
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GEOGfiArHY 

I If the instructor haa rightly discharged hia duty, in thus 
inging under the notice of the child thai circle of created 
iings, ia the centre of which he is more immediately placed, 
and that portion of the human family which is bound to him 
by lie more intimate ties of social intercourse, he will, more- 
over, have pointed out to hira the manifcBt providence of God. 
ia adapting the forms of organic being, and their functions, 
to the circumstances under which they are developed and the 
BBodea of their existence ; not less than in the course of human 
eveats, and the ordering of the ways of men from the cradlo 
to the grave. He will also not have failed to direct his atten- 
tion to the more obvious phenomena of the heavens above — 
to the apparent rotation of the surface of that great sphere 
about its pole, to the daily motions of the sun, the changes in 
bis path from day to day ; to th e journey of the moon among 
tiM stars, and to the apparent ■wanderings of the planets. 
These are things which lie within the sphere of the child's 
immediate perceptioDs, and sta^d in an intimate relation to 
its own existence. 

Long before the teacher has exliausted this field of know- 
ledge, he will, however, have become sensible of the expediency 
of making excursions beyond it. From the sphere of the 
iramediate perceptions of the child, he will begin to support 
the mind in its flight through the re^on of the things which 
it imagines. The idea which it associates with a farm or field 
now firm and consistent, will readily separate itself from that 
locality, and become the idea of a tract of land, having pre- 
scribed limits, and a definite form, and boundary, and hearings, 
«a to the four cardinal points. And by a process of accumu- 
lation, to which his imagination will easily lend its aid, this 
abstract perception, or idea, of a limited portion of tlic earth's 
surface may be made to pass into the conception of a far ex- 
^^^tended country, the relations of whose lesser political divisions 
^^Bb the whole are those of the individual properties and holdings. 
^^^P the whole pariah. The village mill-stream may become, 
^^B^ a like process, a stream, and have an existence in hiK mind 
^^^(eparated from tlie locality. In thought, he can add many 
Boch to one another, untU in their united dimensions they 
become a river, and then you may speak to him of the Thames, 
and the Rhine, and the Danube, and the Mississippi, with a 
robability of interesting him, and with the certainty of being 



understood. So the high gruiind, whence this and some 
sister brook pursue their courses throug'h neig}ibouriDg vftUeys, 
will convey to him the idea of the watcrished of a cuntineiit. 
Hie conception of a. mountair Bystem inny be reached by an 
easy and natural progressiun ; the first step of which ia a hiS 
familiar to his earliest recoUectionH. A neighbouring canalqr 
navigable river will supply to him the idea of water communi- 
catioa. A streamlet, tributary to some mill-pond, will sug- 
gest to hia imagination the widened mouth by which a gnat 
river opens into the sea — and, the idea of a port, on the attares 
of which it will be easy to collect in imagination a commercial 
community. A mud bank will instruct him lailhfully m to 
the formation and continued enlargement of a delta, and 
account for the richness of its soil and the exuberance of its 
vegetation. The vegetation and the forms of animal life of a 
fordgn region, and the manners and customs of the people 
who inhabit it, will readUy become known to him, when lie is 
told of them according to forms of expression which have first 
been made famihar to him by their appUeation to his oton. In 
like manner, the political inatitutions of his own and of for- 
eign countries may be laid open to him in an ascending series, 
beginning from those of tlie parish. It is thus that, by 
founding the ideas you desire to convey to him upon tbosii 
with which he is faraihar, and raising the superstructure of 
Uis knowledge by a simple induction from materials he bBE 
himself already colkcted, it will be made to assume a character 
of solidity, and permanence, and truthfulness, not othervriM 
fo be found than in foDowing tliat path into which wo an 
directed by the leadings of Nature herself. 1846. 1. 235—2*8. 
In no department, however, is it necessary to take the tint 
steps more cautiously and more firmly than in thi$. Hie 
general objects with which geography has to deal have never 
yet been realized by the child. The round world, for instuice, 
is an idea of which he has never yet got poeeession, except aa 
a name ; a map is an inscrutable mystery, notwithatandinK 
the assurance that it is "ii picture of the earlU ;" geograplueu 
liistance is measured by the mind wholly at random ; in brief, 
the fundamental experiences must positively be gained and 
Gonsuhdated, before any real knowledge Is communicated upon 
the suliject, however much technical lore may be laid up in 
"' e memnry. Thus, I have not unfrequently found children 
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J the names of towns and lakeg in Russia or Turtary, 
3 could not tell the next county to their own, or what was 
mtby the north and south. * * The method of teach- 
j geography merely by outlines has too often encoaraged 
I mere technical mode of procedure, whereas what the 
child wants to give him the very conditions of ^ographical 
knowledge, are menial images of the earth and its surface. If 
any one country were well taught, its size made fully apparent, 
its natural features all placed as a picture before the mind, its 
productions, its people, its usages, its laws, its reh^on, all 
impressed and explained, it would become a kind of central 
point of light and knowledge, from which the scholar could 
proceed to other countries, until he bus, as it were, paced the 
globe, circumnavigated its oceans., and seen in his mind's eye 
everything remarkable as be passed onwards. I have often 
thought that lively narratives of travellers and tonrists might 
be used with great advantage in teacliing geography to primary 
schools. The description of a country like Switzerland, its 
mountains, lakes, plains, glaciers, water- falls, avalancliee, 
smiling valleys, and eternal snows, all accompanied with a 
j>roper map and a description of the habits, history, and 
yverrunent of the people, would certainly do far more to 
Htruct the mind than a catalogue of boundaries and divisions, 
pwolving a number of names to which no mental imagery 
'latever is attached. The comparison of Switzerland, again, 
h & country like Holland, would draw forth various con- 
rations highly instructive ; while the mere localities would 
ai more vividly than ever impressed upon the mind, by 
meeting them with the mighty stream which rolls from thv 
fiiinita of the one and loses itself in the marshes of the other. 
SO, 11. 46!>. 470. 
"■ In leaching geography, 1 have recommended the constant 
'~~e of maps and of the black board. Before maps can be 
d to good effect, children must be taught to attach ideas 
■''the symbolical representations therein made use of. The 

' if points of the compass are Ijeat learned by referring to 

^e position of the sun in the maming, at mid-day. and in the 
evening. Perhaps a teacher would do w^ell to begin his les- 
sons in geography on a summer eveniug, at the dismissal of 
hia school, by ttie side of the nearest river or pond : and after 
* e had there explained, and practically illuatKited the meaning 




of the moat extraordinary terms, as boy, island. Sic.. be woo 
oil the marrow be nble, by exhibiting on the blHck board 
sketch uf the geographical fe&tures of the spot that had been 
visited, to recall, and put iu new lights, the teaching of die 
previous day. The Pestaloszian mode of laying a. plan of the 
school-rooin on the floor, ao that the windows and doore rf 
the plan correspond iu direction to those of the building, and 
of taking for the next lesson a plan of the streets or 1 
adjoining the school-room, and so pasalng. by a grtidusl 
enlargement of the sphere of apprehension, to a map of the 
county, of England, of Europe, and of the world, may be made 
excellent use of in the hands of an intelligent teacher. The 
map of the world will, however, scarcely be understood without 
reference to a globe. — In teaching the geography of oay 
particular country, instead of making the chSdren leani 1^ 
heart a list of names, th'; teacher should show them a ma^ in 
which the physical features are properly marked, and fint 
direct the pupil's attention to the great mountain rangei, iu>d 
next trace out the several rivers, as indicutions of the nvia 
lines of drainage, classifying them according to the seas into 
which they fall ; and, lastly, go on to the towns, ^vit^ 
information, if he has the knowledge, of tlie probable msMt 
that acted in collecting tlie papulation in particular spota and 
districts. — The black hoard, especially if it be divided inte 
squares, affords a ready means for illustrating the compuratin 
sizes of different rivers, lakes, mountains, and conlinente ; (MM 
of the squares being taken as the unit of comparison, and the 
attention of the pupils being directed also, if poasible, to > 
natural object with wiiicb they are familiar, of the same kind 
as tliat under consideration. Thus, a child tliat lived new 
t!ie iKinks of the Thames might he told Chat the Ganges WVS 
ten times its length ; but that, as the size of a river depends 
upon tlie extent of the country drained, the climate, the sup- 
plies derived from tlie melting of snow, and other causes, — 
while the area of the ba^n of the Ganges has been calculated 
aa 76 times the size of that of the Thames, tlie quantity of 
water that rolls down is, periiaps, 150 times as great : while 
the Nile, which has been reckoned to be twice as long as the 
Ganges, may drain an area, 90 times, with a body of water 
S50 times tiie size of the Thames. Similarly a boy in the 
' ' e district might be taught that the extent of the sea of 
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was more than 10 times, and the Dead Sea more than 
s that of Windermere ; and calculating the heights of 
P and of Mount Sinai in round numbers at 3000, and 
what less than 8000 feet, respBctively, their sizes, on the 
iMitioii that their figures were similar, would be nearly 
to IS. — Provided always tliat right things are kept in 
f right places, the more that we can widen, and give 
i and strength Co the grasp of the children's appre- 
, and use them to fasten true images to familiar 
le more interesting, as well as the more serviceable, 
ur schools. Let the beat things be taught first, and 
h that heartiness on the teacher's part as that the children 
11 feel that he is in earnest ; and no one will then wish to 
t that which comes in as a pleasant change to the more 
serious work of the day. 1845, II. 98, 99. 

"A good deal of attention has been g^ven [in the British 

and Foreign Society's Normal Schools] to geography. It is 

B-^ttraopted to make this an indactive study ; certain conditions 

S^D, from which certain consequences are to be inferred, 

Btiie students are expected to discover that the currents of 

Ters of Eastern Europe are alow, and of Western Europe 

S after having been told that the former have their rise 

light elei-ation and have a lengthened course, and the 

r originate in the high land of Central Europe, at no 

t distance from the sea. Political and social geography 

e thus shown to be in n great degree dependent on physical 

iography ; the reason is seen why one nation is agriculturBl 

r commercial ; why a. certain manufacture should 

b carried on in a particular locality in preference to every 

; and why an alteration in the mode of manufacture 

i involve a change in its seat. Thus that Holland is 

oltural and England manufacturing ; that our cotton 

e is carried on in South Lancashire and the edges 

6 neighbouring counties, and not in Lincolnshire ; that 

r manufactures generally are travelling north and west : 

d that iron, which was once largely manufitctured in Kent 

, is now only smelted on the great coalfields, are 

; merely so many facts, but highly interesting facts : 

erealang, because regarded as effects, the causes of which 

i perceived, and have probably been discovered, by the 

udent himself. 
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"The Etymology of geographical names forma an imporbnt 
feature iu this branch of knowledge. ITie name of a plue 
tiften tella its conditioa or hiatory ; and the oxplanatloa of 
the same, by calling into exercise the power of associatioii, 
increases the probability of its being remembered. Thus tlie 
Dame Buenot Ayres, still shows the talubrity of the air of diat 
town ; Sierra, the Spanish name for a range of hills, the 
MV)-like appearance which it presents ; New York tella ua 
that it was once a colony of Englaad, and those who knoiw 
that it was first called New Amsterdam, know, too, that it 
was founded by the Dutch ; Virginia, ahows that it vas 
colonized in the reign of our virgin queen, Elizabeth; Carolina, 
during that of t'harles fCarolasJ. 'ITie term fell, applied to 
mountains in the north of England, the south of Scottaad, 
and in the islands of the north and west, shows that diese 
parts of the country were occupied by some tribe or tribes of 
Scandinavian origin ; while ben or pen found in the moet 
mountainous regions, confirms the facts of history, that these 
high grounds were unconquered by the northern inwden, 
and continued in the possession of the original Celtic iiUialu- 
tants. In thus finding out the cause of the fact, and die 
CHuee of the name, the reason has been exercised and the 
study rendered highly philosophical ; and a science which has 
often been thought to consist only of lists of hard unmeaning 
worda, has been made attractive in a more than usual degree." 
1847, U. 356. 357. 

It appears very (juestiouBblti whether grammar should be 
taught as a separate subject in auy but the most sdvanoed 
schools : although every teacher who is qualified to do it w31 
take care incidentally to explain its leading principles, and 
will encourage any desire manifested by forward children to 
become hotter acquainted with it. 184S, I. 144. 

In truth, taught as this branch sometimes is, it does not 
repay the time bestowed upon it, and the difUcalty may be 
excused of discovering wherein its advantage consists. "Hie 
rules and definitions, as given in some text-book, are, perhaps, 
pretty well committed to memory ; and the exercises in the 
ttame have been tolerably performed. But the pupil remains 
unable to piU'se the ordinary reading lejsson ; and, althou^ 
familiar with tlie general rule, he is hut little acquainted witli 
its application. Wherever the attempt to teach this branch 



B feeblest, it is observed tbat this abstract method is most in 

In the schools where English grammar is best taught, 

mot a few it is taught in the beet manner, text-books axe 

d more sparingly, 'fhe occasion of exercise is tiien found 

Jie ordinary reading lesson, and the method of teaching is 

J reverse of that followed in the other case ; the ground - 

Drk of the lesson being Aere the example, as there it was the 

Tliis method has the virtue of all methods that put the 

Boher upon his own resources, when resources in that quarter 

e not altogether wanting. 1846, II. 329. 

" I the hands of a superficial master, etymology readily 

mes a showy and deceptive character — acquires an undue 

ppoitance — and takes the place of more substantial instruc- 

'tis astonishing liow entirely the meaning which a 

is intended to convey, ajid the scope of a lesson, may 

d beyond the intelUgence of a child who is yet familiar 

h tiie paiticiUar meanings and the derivations of the words 

' ih compose it. My experience has convinced me that the 

saity of teaching a child to comprehend what it is reading 

lot replaced by teaching it etjTnology. 1845, II. 

i, 506. 

; fault to which I have already alluded, of teaching the 

Jotaof words without distinctly conveying the present mean- 

g of the derivatives which g^ve occasion to refer to them, is 

: universal ; and the exercises with the Latin preiixes and 

e often well managed and very useful. The chief 

I, however, of etymological exercises of this class to boys 

la short a time at school, is to help them to a 

•X understanding of the more abstract forms of expression 

are common to all persons of education, and have their 

a the Latin and Greek languages. As for the Angto- 

in terms with which they have associated their own first and 

at ideas, the endeavour to engrave them yet deeper by 

» familiar form worn by the same words eight centuries 

I, nppeared to be doing httle for children having so brief a 

■ne to stay at school, though an importuut exercise if they 

" • 1 remain a year or two longer. 1847, II. 102. 

i>if as seems probable, one of the greatest impediments 
ueral education arises from actual inability on the part 
e parent to pay anch fee. or to pay it for so long a time 
! child's right education requires ; if the wants of bisi 
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I n^wntivdy that the child be unt biiriktUGiue 
to it. tMt ■ eonbibntor. if oaljr in ■ small degree, to 'lit 
'mttmac : then tne re^aiatjon ot ^e »cbool-fee and JU ail&p^ 
tkm to tlw circttBstKncics of cadi place become of very grmt 
iaqwnaaM ttot only to tbe success but to the exieteDCe of 
oar NatKunl Sdaoob, ' * I bave stated my belief, from 
wvttkJBfr ib tSeeb in many phm. tkut the variable fee i» s 
UodnuMX to the gmenl progress ai tbe «:hoo). The parent 
H 6t«unttlr contcK to pay ttafy the lovest rate for his diiJd. 
and laus nrludta hiu fnun HMne oi die subjects taught in 
the kIkmI. bM TmidT from writing, and very often from 
arithnwlir. The eoiDmoa case in schools is, that fi>r tim 
Inwcat rate re«diii$ only is tao^t : for the next ebatge, 
nading aw) vrnting ; for tbe third rtte, readbg. ^trititig and 
■rithnetic, with Bngitxh hiatoty and Eieogiaphy and granunar, 
lIuMagh, as «riU he ««en fran the TUUe. $epaiate charges are 
m«etis>B made far all of these Enfajects. * * And villi 
Rf;anl to tits gtonal pcogresa of the school, it cert^nly seems 
to me. OB lodai^ at bfta of eome of the chief places in Iaii- 
eashire. that from some txaat or other it is greater where dw 
the fee is lixed.* The cause is probably this_that in thCM 
•cboob the children's BuiMfe are not veaiied br the repedttoti 
of one or. >t tbe ntost. two or tfare« subjects of tDstmctioa. 
but have ■ platsin^ and prafituhlc Tarietj of vbolesame food 
set bedwe tbent. * ■ Tbere might be a still better 
amngement : the fee« of the school night be regulated 
accMditui: tu the poniiiMi and incone of dte childr^i's pareota ; 
and that all the sdwbn maght be hitiagbt up together villi 
tbe MBW adnuttages, the ssuae iciIefCfts. luid the same fecB^a, 
This cyettm is alieatly carried oat id sonw places, and vrtb 
mod effect. * * It is my connction that in many pfauca 
wee payiMiits are almdy too low — too low >. r. for a etm- 
«ideiaUe'iiniiiber of ^ cbiidren. The low rate Ehoold remuH. 
(or tbooe wbo aiv really unable to par more ; a hl^ier nte 
BbouM be added forlhe less poor. Bodi rates sboold be fixed t 
awl for its jmyment ibe child. «bate\-er its conditMn, dumld 
Icara all that the nnstercnaid teach. * ■ AtabontbalT 
int-BChaols the fee is otdy U. or 1^^ per 
wwk. It it TCTT dewmUe that prepayment of the scbool-lee 




■here required by the rules of Llie school) should be strictly 
|iforced. This would nol only save many a twopeace to the 

1 the EChool funds, but much time also wasted in 
eavouring to recover that which, if afterwards paid, is paid 
_rudgiiigly. Prepayment by the month, or even by the quarter, 
"wBuld probably increase the regularity of the children's 
attendance at their schools. I would strongly urge on the 
manageia of elementary schools the consideration of this sub- 
ject ; and in many cases a better regnlation of the school-fee. 
One hindrance to the success of our National schools might 
Llhereby be removed. 1847. 11. 444—452. 

1 some of the largest sthooU, the children of tradesmen, 
peraons in comparatively easy circumstances, are 
nittedfor a weekly payment, varying from 3d. to 8d. or Is. 
e advantages of such a system are obvious. The expenses 
; school are defrayed, and its maintenance is no longer 
mt upon the charity or caprice of subscribers. The 
1 classes of a superior order have a fair share in the 
if a system of instructian incomparably better than 
i hitherto been within their reach. The general order, 
idpllne, and character of instruction in the schools ie visibly 
ived. A better tone is given to what may be called the 
: opinion, or general state of feeling, among the pupils. 
6 poor have naturally more confidence in the instruction 
ir wluch they see that their better-educated neighbuura are 
o pay ; and there is reason to hope that mutual feel- 
>f respect, regard, and sympathy wiU be encouraged and 
iped, among children educated on a common system. 
o fear that an unnatural displacement of classes will 
;, ainoe the children of thos« parents who are able and 
^ to supply them with good books, to aid them in home 
s by encouragement and advice, and to keep them in 
L until they have completed their education, will be 
X able to maintain their relative position than had they 
1 educated in those small establishments which have 
to been their only resource. Still, my Lords, such a 
will require careful watching and most serious con- 
tion. The dangers and difficulties are scarcely less 
IS than the benefits. If the master's salary depends 
I the number of pupils paying a higher weekly stipend, 
■ is soraetimt-s the case, Ihe temptation to partiality is likely 
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d he finds moreover tliat the child has purchased them all 

[■ itself, the achool providing none. Ebewhere the early 

which the children leave, ia spoken of as fatal to the 

» of the school. Here, although the very g-oodneas of 

B ichoul has a tendency to produce this result, and dues, to 

L-ceitain extent, produce it, the parents persuading themaelvea 

*iat their children get to know enough, in a good school, 

uier than in a bad one ; there is evidence that a labourer 

tl capable of making for his child the sacrifice of the weekly 

_ » he might earn, if sent to work, that he may send him to 

e school. There were in May, 1847, eleven girls in the first 

e above the age of 1 3 whose pareuta were of the condition 

E-iabourers. Eight of these were above 14 years of age. 

I were of tlie like condition five boys above fourteen 

s of age, and nine above 1 2. Your Lordships will apprc- 

3 the amount of that sacrifice which a labourer earning 

i. ft-week makes, when he sends to school a boy who might 

El to the weekly income of the family from Is. Sd. to 2s. 6d., 

trust, consider misplaced the expression of an 

ion which this example has but confirmed in my mind, — 

it the poor will be found capuhie of making, to a far greater 

sat than they do now, the ssicrifices involved in sending 

: children to school instead of to work, whenever this 

crifice shall be justified by the character of the education 

, Kred to them. 1848, 1. 19, SO. 

* i^G payments of the children are ordinarily I if, or ^d. a 
\ : these are sometimes managed so as to help the regu- 

j of attendance. Thus, at , the younger children, 

f 'whom the parents are glad oftentimes to be free from the 

large, pay 3d. ; and the older children pay Id. At 

e children pay noUiing for attendance, hut are fined for 

At the parents are encouraged to make 

mta quarterly in advance, by being charged Is. a 

Biter, instead of at the rate of l^d. a week, which is the 

t to those who pay for schooling weekly ; the consequence 

I. tiwit most of the children are paid for quarterly, and the 

; more in earnest about receiving the worth of 

y, and take pains about the attendance of their 

|j&Iiildren, 1845. 11. 88. 80. 

— , where sclioob are established for that 

FOnderful town, created by the iron- works of Sir John Guest 




and Co., and where the upper boys' school has no parallel 
any of the counties that hare yet fallen under my inspection, 
a eertain weekly sum (I believe of 4d.). is deducted from the 
wages of each working roan, and out of this not only ar 
■schools partly supported, but medical advice, and other ohaii- 
table aids, are given to each person that requires it. O^er 
owners of iron-works in Glainorf?un, and the masters of 
great copper-works, sach as Mr. Virian, M. P. for SwanseBi 
and others, adopt similar systems, and flourishing schools ftri 
the ready consequences. 1S50, IL 199, 200. 

A Welsh parent of the humbler classes does not care tt 
-*end a child to a day-school at all, unless the first object be 
to learn English ; and to make any valuable progress with 
.'^uch books and in such schools as alone have heretofore been 
available, has demanded a time, and an aggregate of espense. 
which it h!is been difficult to aiFord. For the almost univtnal 
method of teaching English has been to place leesoti 
English in the hands of the children, and, by individual 
instruction, to gel them to attach the right value to 
letters, and the right pronunciation to the words, withont 
any conception of their meaning whatever. Such coocqitioii 
is chiefly restricted to a few children in a top class, tn whom 
the master addresses ejiplaoations in their native language. 
But these explanations have been so httle essentlfi] in genend 
estimation, that in places not far removed from tlie EngH^ 
border, there is a considerable inclination, in both pationB 
parents, to have English masters, who do not understand 
Welsh at all. * * So strong, indeed, is this de»re fiw 
English, that it is a fundamental rule of the day-schools, that 
English only shall be spoken in them ; a rule to whicb U 
rauat be very difticult indeed to get a practical ohedieoce. and 
scarcely less cruel to attempt it ; for it deprives the ]iC&B 
things of all explanation of their hard technical tasks, how- 
ever glibly they may be enabled to run off the words before 
them. * * And I doubt not that if Infant schools ■ 
introduced more extensively, wherever tlie population is 
numerous euough, they would gladly be used by the pucnts, 
not Only for the ordinary adrantages offered by such institu- 
tions, but for that of an early introduction of tlie little ones to 
a knowledge of English : fur many are the grievances which 
accrue to the people from their prevailing ignorance of the 
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language in which justice is administered and all important 
business transacted. 1847, II. Ill, 112. 

It is this difficulty of language, the great stumbling-block 
of the whole race, which makes the aid of pupil- teachers or 
monitors so essential in a Welsh school. * * Pupil- 
teachers or stipendiary monitors, however, would meet this 
difficulty at a very moderate cost, and change the whole 
aspect of the instruction in the really organized schools. 
1850,11. 293, 294. 

I have nowhere seen more persevering and successful efforts 

[than at ] to give intelligence to the EngHsh reading 

"by the translation of every word and sentence, often with a 
competitive use of the chaJk and black board to write down 
tiie words of the lesson, or words related to them in both 
Wekh and English. These exercises gradually rise to lessons 
in composition, and the arithmetic is equally well taught 
throughout, with a corresponding progress. 1850, II. 399. 



CHAPTER VIIl. 



I charge agninst clemcnttiry educatioi 
for the poorer classes, especially against that given in id&b 
schools, that it takes children away too much from the influ 
eocet of home, and interrupts the natural relation between then 
and tlieir parents. It is with much reluctance, my horde, 
that 1 state my opinion that at present, under existing t' 
curastBBceB, this separation of intercourse between childrei 
and parents is in the majority of families highly beneficisJ b 
the former, if not absolutely necessary. It is good for ll 
that Ibey should not take their parents for their esamplec 
It is very important that they should have other i ' 
other motives suggested to tLem than tho»c 'which tJie 
ignorance and vice both of fathers and motliers i 
and practically supply to them at home. 1847, I. 443. 

The infant education of the mass of the people is atJl 
however, in the hands of the "dames," many of whom ai 
persona of pious character, and some even of education and 
refinement ; but the more educated middle class to wlucll 
these worthy persons properly belong, in the more cultiiatei 
districts, liaa no eidstence amidst the dispersed yet 
populations of the outlying mining and manufacturing n 
and in these the infant children, therefore, have n 
advantage of early instruction and discipline under persons 
knowing what such words mean. To "keep them quiet" is 
the perfection of schoohng in the eyes of their teachers ( a 
perfection in seeking for which their tnuning is wIk^J 
perverted; and one which, if attained, would yield a t '" 
worse result than does the actual failure to secure it. Thftt 
the mothers of the children of the labouring classes, amidrt 
the cares and the confusion of their little houseliolds. or the 
Lrief intervals of their labour, will effectually perform tlie 



n infant-school for their children, those who know 
a and their clrcumatances best will least expect. 1847. 
11, 12. 

mining [the Infant School,] we were chiefly solicit- 

eertaining whether the common error in conducting 

e achools was duly guarded Hgainat, of paying too much 

o the intellectual development of the children, and 

or underriiting what ought always to he the main 

if these institutions, the formation of the chiuncter and 

strengthening of the body. These two importaut ends 

a properly attended to, — the irst by telling them stories 

'n the gallery, chiefly scriptural, calculated to imliue them 

ftbits of piety, affection, regTU^l for the feelings of others, 

I MUattce on the Divine will, &c., and not allowing any instance 

of misconduct to pass without commenting od it before the 

class ; the second, l»y continual manual exercises, both in the 

school and in the play-ground, the latter place, however, 

r . being too confined for a school of this size, Tliey are taught 

" e elements of arithraetic and of reading with a success that, 

f nnesplained. might lead to the supposition that the error 

hte have alluded to hiid been committed of farcing their 

Intellects, in order Co show them olf as infant prodigies. For 

jistaiice, many of them will readily answer questions which 

Q beyond the range of infant apprelieasiona. Such as in 

' metic^What are twice 13 ? Twice 22 ? How many shil- 

XI eight crowns ? How many farthings in four shillings ? 

a spelling will spell correctly from the phonic reading- 

jok, such long words as Newfoundland, consideration. The 

iBth however is, that they are never even taught any of the 

Hdimetical tables regularly ; all the multiplication they 

jWlematically become acquainted with h included in the well- 

lOWn infants' song beginning with "Two ones are two ;" 

sr at casual times will tell them that there are 

c farthings in a penny, live shillings in a crown. &c., the: 

bsequeut advances being made by the children tbemselvcE, 

ar the purpose of questioning each other before the class. 

; of the elder infants is placed in the front of the class, 

tad any one that pleases is permitted to put him a ques- 

'on ; and if he cannot answer, it is a signal for his being 

fplflced by the questioner, who then undergoes the same 

Weal. Were this exereise accomjianied with much exoitevT 




t, or if it apjiEaml to elicit ulyoiiplntanntfeeliiigii 0(0117 
' ' t,vr sbaaU hxn diMxHira^«d the practice, 
d ben. however, it has no such effect, but rather lb 
■ace of a nine roodtLcted irith the most perfect good, 
t imfrcqnenCljr wrcomponied br ahon^ of 
isngiitrr at the mistakes oi the respoadeats, who will also j(ND 
ta the menimeat. The duldren tnrent questiutte for tlit 
parpose of plB}-iiig at thb gaiae. and licnee frequently advance 
nmcfa farther ■■ Kijniremeiit than it would be desiraUa to 
tcadi tbem binmllf . No one is Corred or expected to n 
these adnmcea ; bat eadi proceeib according to his faiiLf or 
tempenunent, tbe Icnovledge berond the very siropleet ele- 
oieiits bein^ obtained in ■ desnltonr vay that appear* b 
ptrfMrtly appropriair lo children of thvt age, though it would 
be a great em>r to sanction it in any other descriptioa of 
^hool. To make a cbild four or five years old leUn the 
Multipltcatioa Table up to 20 times 20 would be absurd : 
bat if it can find out of its own accord what twice 33 a 
no harm can follow. The children are taught reading o 
jiJioaic system ; and the complete success of it as here p 
is a suffiaent proof of the excellence of the method. 
Wt all taught the confcational names, ae well as the aotu 
or powers of the letters 1 but the master uses no £gDrM <K 
wood cuts, and does nut approve of them. The diffionl^ 
arising from the variety of pounds assumed by one letter. ■ 
the four sounds of "n," seems to have opposed no materia 
obstuole ; and the first dass rend simple sentences with peiftct 
ease and correctness of intoaation, in fact with a maritod 
superiority over those children who come to the school h ^ 
been taught in the ordinary wny. The master states that tlw 
(')iildren are taught in this -way with infinitely less Inbonr |i 
liirasdf than by the farmer plan. Were the iotellectna 
[irogresa that is manifest ia the school accompanied by nm 
undue mental excitement, the evil would quickly show itaHl 
by the derangement of the hculth of the children, 184fi, I|. 
383, 384. 

The most futal error [in the older Infant Schools] wae... 
the Icaveo of intellectual display which, whatever the eubjealt 
for its exercise, appears to have crept into a i^od many a 
these estahlishmenta of earlier foundation. It seems to havi 
produced in some of them what I do not know how to deMgnalc 




! than as the "prodi^ HyBtem," under which the 
iicker children were to he wonders of envy and adtniration 
e rest, and the whole school in which they were exhibited 
f admiratinn. if not of envy, to its friends and neigh- 
ion of each " exanoi nation," which might more 
i been designated a little "drama," in which the 
sr children had each their little part of "representation" 
Conceit, envy, and fretfulneas, ill restrained by fear, 
'. leading- moral elemeats of euch a system ; and 
ing verbal repetition, its chief intellectual exercise, 
liea of the language of sciecce vied with desecration* 
it of Scripture, and the world of truth was lihut out by a 
if femiliority with its unvivified formulse. Redeemed as 
las always been, in some degree, by cheerful tunes and 
^thful play, it is possible to contemplate it with forbearance, 
even in tlie past, ouly as a first Tinsteady step in search of a 
right path. Happily its prints are disappearing ; and the 
h^her views which are being made national by the labours of 
the Home and Colonial Infant School Soriety, met by the 
good sense of local committees in general, and the devoted 
exertions of a few individuals in particular, have opened up 
uUl entirely new career, in which infant education cannot 
■ ■ifc!! *o ijg widely eirtended and gr-eatly improved. 

te theory of all the more modem infant schools which I 

i visited appears to contemplate an education at once 

', intellectual, industrial, moral, and religious. ITie 

pations of each child, of whatever age, on every day of 

' mdance, are more or less directed into all these channel*. 

,t of reli^on all the others, however, are made to unite, 

he view of its becoming habitual to the children, even 

1 their tenderest years, to look through Nature np tu 

a God, to pray for mercy through a Redeemer's love, 

n the midst of their feetileuess and His bounties, to 

•te blessinga of the Holy Spirit, without which all 

a endeavours for their improvement would he v&m. In 

o implant good habits of body, heart, and mind, whicb, 

r these blessings, shall grow with, their growth and 

a with their strength, is the largest part of tlie work 

:n by the best infant schools for those portions of 

t juvenile population who more particularly need such 

" ' :o make them effective to their purpose, both 
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thouglit end money have, in many instances, been libenllf 
expended. 

Cerbunly it is no diBpHragement to the dames' schools tl) 
refmin Erom comparing the kitchens in which, they are held 
with the handsome halls provided for most of the infnnt 
«cboob, or the airy yards annexed to them with the dirty 
courts and alleys into which alone the former can turn the 
little ones for external nir. The manual exercises, the mBJcfa, 
the cheerful song, the gymnastic play, under a superintendence 
too cheerful to be felt as oppressive ; these are source 
health and vigour with which the confinement of the i 
school, the exigencies of the mother's home, or the vagabond- 
age of the streets, has nothing to compete. Agiun, instead 
of h«ing stultified in the first dawn of its capacities with the 
technicalities of written language, which is all that either 
parent or dame attempts to do for it, the little one in the 
infant school is interested and deUghted by the training of 
its faculties as they are successively developed, begianing 
with that of perception or obsiervation, subservient ti 
restless curiosity. In the hands of a good teacher, the fomiliai 
objects and events around it are the most valuable in 
of instructiou ; for such an one can find "sermons in stanea 
and good in everything." To observe and compare ei 
objects ; to recognise them in pictures and by their ri^t 
designations ; to distinguish each salient feature ; to store it 
in the memory under its appropriate name : and to find in 
each new wonder a new evidence of Dod's bounty ; to da all 
this is part of the happiest play of "babies ;" if happily iJ 
are in the hands of one who knows how to unfold the diann 
before them, to habituate their fluctuating minds to c 
and obedience, to awaken good feelings by little moral and 
spiritural stories, illustrated perhaps by pictures of the uovt 
familiar objects and scenes, and, above all, to promote and 
superintend their amusements. 

Ca])able of fixing their attention upon the several qualities 
of objects, tlie children are practised in distinguishing ai 
naming colours and forms on cards and in wood, and in 
acquiring ideas of space, direction, and relative distance 
tlic objects in the school room, and ultimately from t 
around it ; tlie notions thus acquired, of which whole acliools 
of elder children ore often deficient, being reproduced in lines 



a theii Uttle elates as soon oe they are capable o! drawing 

The school clock is a fine subject for a leason on time. 

is the direction of the eun's rays as they shine through 

p windows ; and the daily discipline of the school is a practical 

tlicatioD of such lesaona. They are also required to group 

It ideas, and to discover facts of coincidence and sequence in 

Reason is dawning upoa them, and it may now be 

i for life with habits of ca.ution and truth, or of haste, 

ror^ — in fine, of self-deception, the fertile parent of 

ilily and turpitude. Every earnest observer of childhood 

ainfully aware that a truthful heart is not likely to remain 

g attached to a vagrant mind ; and the clearness of intellect 

I honest use of language which the best infant schools are 

^ at this step of the children's progress to make 

iutuel among them, (applied and subdued as they are to the 

it objects and the best purposes.) form a hopeful fouudatioii 

"leir future happiBesa, and one which has been too 

y undervalued. 

"babies," the children are, until this stage, i 
3 charge of an assistant teacher, and have their 
e gallery in a corner of the roooi. or in a separatt 
come only occasionally upon the principal gallery, 
illy under the charge of tlie responsible teacher. 

; Ihey are brought under a higher training of 

»1 memory ; they are made to give accuracy to the terms 

h it haa recorded the results of observation ; and there 

on, more or less perfectly, a contemporaneous anal; 

e terms of common language into words and syliabl 

X) the sounds and parts o£ sounds denoted by letta%f 

le use of these signs and their recombination into written 

MrSables and words, and sentences of simple and familiar 

appeals to the senses being constantly made to 

]rs in the ideas, and misuses of the signs and sounds 

o convey them. Here is a little world of labour, 

ing both time and patience ; for the education of the 

'S must still be continued during the time that an ac- 

e with written speech is being acquired. Much of 

__-eiy of its attainment, however, is surmounted with 

fill activity by a partial employment of the monotoriol 

n at httle moveable reading stands, placed in two rows, 

i adduced boys and girls respectively, down the 
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middle of the rkrb: viiile tbe tMrhmgot dw 
tbc fint famuticn of EfQabies w3I scmiiy^ a i iimiili iiMi. 
immtiffT 0^ tbc fiimUrr duldns, tf^^ityri cm t^ nDfifT* m' 
nntmcted bf ibe teacher or ibe ■■^iiitiiil. villi tfaemtftfi 

nwfiDff fnwiH* and norcsifale lettcn. 'Ric KCde BumiEon, CV0 
mftwinded br a rinff of wrfaotf, alxlnvh didr Hgtff^ wc 
pordv tec JiiiiiwI . ooauDonlr exhibit great ■cttritr, amil ao les 
pnpnetj of tdsTiaor. The adrnobige* ol mere ' ** 

nn: bowerer. no nnall put oc Uuve ■RHng&mt tbe 
part of die inbnt-aclioal sTsCeai. which is •ometimes OOfiaftA 
far Ibe ttddf of a •UCTVaaan of picttucs al plants or 
tfae childrm marcfaifig aad cbangii^ sbtians at brief 
In tcadung to read, there is, howerev, veiy litd« use of Ibe 
btock-b&ard and challc bf either teachers or moaitan, bjr 
mmts of which the little ones might team to write as wdl as 
roKl. with much of the zest of an amusing puzzle, in liau of 
being oppressed by the wean»niieDe«£ of repetitioBS, too afben 
[irofitk^ss for want of attention to the ciinU. 

Twice a-daf arc ail the duldren above the class of biAies 
thitnra into this monitorial arransemeDt. for the porpose 
cbietly of learning to read ; but the real educaliDii of the 
childicn is still carried on. for the most part, in direct mlEr' 
emiTfe with the teacher ; they seated on tbe gallety. and the 
teacher standing before them and constantly "pei^irmtn^" 
oa it were, in such manner, and with such varieliea of poNlioni 
atlitude. tone, gesture, method, and bearing, as shall iM6t 
warm their minds to the rec^tion of the new truths that UB 
to be conveyed to them. It is certainly a high art, «iA 
ready sympathy and inexhaustible tact, to draw forth the 
children's minds to the field in which it is proposed to awnkcai 
them to a new truth, first by getting them to eipress in ttietr 
own words the ideas which they already poesess that lead in fl>e 
cnntemplated direction ; from these data to make them senaMe 
that there is something beyond which they have not yet eecat; 
nnd then, when warmed hy curiosity, tu convey the new ideas 
in the manner aud in the terms which shall form a peiliiBt 
conductor between the teacher and the taught, who yield them- 
selves completely to the moral moulding, when thus absorbed 
in the apparent wisdom and goodness of their instructor. 
The sympathizing teacher needs no caution to refrain from 
fint prasentiug subjects to the chifdrsTi in elements so elabnr* 



jdy analyzed that they cannot recognize them, or from 

fcpounding to them abatrsct principles which they cannot 

derstand. Such a teacher presents to them -a plant or 

IT picture of an animal, in the concrete, as nature first 

I it to their apprehensiDus ; ^parates the seTentl parts 

'irhioh it consists for separate consideration, and shows in 

Kh the wisdom with which all is arranged by a beneficent 

or, reverently reading and familiarly recounting to 

me simple, affecting, and instructive passage of 

!, with the aid of a picture, leads them to an analogy 

1 their own lives and conduct, as exhibited especially in 

p school and play-ground, or ta the perception of some new 

Jtical truth, to be stamped upon tjieir minds by a sacred 

in terms as simple as the truth it conveys is immutable, 

i, line upon line and precept upon precept, ate they led 

k perception of God's bounties ; weaned from rehance, in 

^'Sufficient ignorance, on the treacherous promptings of 

"'" own hearts; and habitually directed to the one sole 

e of support, of hope, of guidance, and of comfort. 

like manner the teacher will give them the history of 

i artificial object of familiar use ; show them how the 

1 has been ransacked to procure the materials for it ; 

Ctihe the patient labour which has been bestowed upon it ; 

e ingenuity which God baa bestowed upon men to conTert 

|Bh countless treasures to our use ; aad how even little 

, who receive so much from the hands of others, 

uld learn as soon as possible to employ their own to the 

le of their parents, their teachers, and their school-fellows. 

s to seek to Uve by an eschange of services with each other 

K&e greatest practical step to happiness here and hereafter. 

bile the first abandonment to idleness^ — itself a fraud and 

le parent of frauds — is the surest path to destruction. These 

are practically enforced by employing the little 

5 of the 'children as soon as possible in some work of 

iBtry, even though valueless, except in appearance, such 

ing, knitting, plaiting, wrapping parcels, tying knots, &o, 

le first ideas of number, which are merely those of " 

Dotuiy," are gradually refined and extended by mea 

9 verified and checked by the direction of the sight t) 

i ball-frame, with which,, however, it appears to me thai 

c children become so familiar thut it is sometimes bard U 
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get them to attend to it : and appeals to their own Sngen 
and toes, to the frames of glasi in the windows, to pebbles, to 
bcBUS. to the number contained in b little group or two of 
their school -fellows on the door, re-arranged in various eom- 
htiMttons of number before the remcunder seated in the galleiy, 
would often be more effectual. Indeed, the ideas of numMi 
will be much more clearly conveyed if the exercises be upcn 
a variety of objects, so that they are familiar ones, not c^bI- 
lenging observation on their own account, but merely by tiheil 
grouping. Notions of Addition and SubtractioQ are toy 
soon obtaiaed ; but it is some time before those of Additioo 
and Subtraction by equal groups, or Multiphcation and Dhri- 
aoB, become fiuniliar. To associate the names of the numberB 
up to ten with the Arabic nnmerals is part of the work t^ tiie 
reading drafts ; but here. B^;ain, i? wauting more employment 
of the black-board or the slate on which to draw them. 
As the children advance in years and capacities, it 
teacher's object to make their instruction more and more 
Bystematic and comprehensive ; but with an attendance so 
fluctuating as that of the infant schools generally, and witii 
no possibility of classiGcation for collective instruction bqrmid 
the separation of the mere "babies" from the rest, it U 
exceedingly difficult to pursue a course of steady developmoit. 
Unable to accomplish all that is desired, the only comprehan- 
^ve train of ideas conveyed to any number, even of the older 
chtldren, is an outline of Scripture history and Chriatian 
doctrine ; but grasping fdU at something further, a clasaid 
children, from seven to nine years of age, will geaeralljr be 
found in each infant school, whose reading has been cairwd, 
beyond the cards and first easy lessons, and who arc mdni 
the Testament. To these some express instruction is girea 
they are generally learning also to write in copy-books ; ttay 
are proceeding with the first rules of arithmetic on the slate 
Hnd they serve as monitors of the Utile reading- classes, mm 
the elder even as occasional baby- teachers. Indeed, where 
there is a very poor population in which the children go 
early to work, as in the agricultural villages Emd in the poorest 
of ibe manufacturing districts, all the education whicb tliB 
patents consider that they con allow to their children is 
required from the infttnt school, if there be one, in supersedence 
of the dame school, to which alone recourse would otherwise be 
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I fact, do the parents generally perceive tnucli 
»nce between them, so that there is an appearance of the 
n having acquired the first elements of reading, and writ- 
id "counting," which is all that they can recognise. The 
T business of the infant-achool is, however, greatly neg- 
T impeded, where this class of older children, instead 
5 merely those required to assist the teacher in the 
r of monitors, is proporlionably very mimerons ; in 
ase the teacher's attention and kbours are completely 
cted and unhinged, so totally dissimilar is the nature of 
i instruction required for it and that demanded by the 
Saetal public of the infant school ; and yet the older s^le of 
's appeared all to have strong tendencies to encom-age a 
iow-elase of elder children, to the comparative neglect of 
le great mass of the school, even when tlie necessities of the 
Bighbourhood presented no peculiar temptation to the teachers 
b fell into such a system. * * 
"f" object " lessons and the exercise of their moral percep- 
1, Uie children are taught to acquire, from surrounding 
e and the circmnstances of their own brief and fleeting 
), materials without which the language of Scripture itself 
'd be to them but as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, 
eir " fiiblc " lessons they are early induced to watch and 
irrogate their own conduct and their own hearts ; even 
ief anarchy of the playground furnishing to the teacher 
le indications of those points to which the practical les- 
i« derivable from it have to be brought home. Emulation, 
■ -ue, ia awakened, but it is an emulation to rise in the 
DDB of the teacher, who perpetually seeks to direct their 
o the Cross ; and the intellect is cultivated, but it is 
cautious truthfulness, which does much to vivify the 
a instruction, and thus to obliterate one of the most 
J characteristics of the great majority of our popular 
It is the unintelligent reading of the Scriptures to 
h 1 refer ; and when it ia considered that an unintelligent 
lesaarily an irreverent reading of them, the magnitude 
'i evil will not be easily overrated. This growmg 
ment will, I hope, be blessed to become a. root of living 
lies, defined by those forms of sound words which it is 
"eat [irivilege to inherit, and not hidden by their vain 
ion. If good dispositions and good habits 
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it H tuie wUch tbe^ are bappr in oonsjclering as tbais to iIdi 
wHlKnt staying to meunre ererr obstncfe, ml and haatA^ 
l>dbn> nuloBg tbe attemix to mnore erea one of the 
DOnber. • " 

'ITwre if the anvarriiig element of cheapness in tiu 

emptujiaent of feioales -, and vlien po^fefsed of a healthful 
ftlflw and a healthful cbanicter, it always appeared to metbat 

e foDQale teacher had a sympathetic sway over the minds at 



FEMALE TEACHBKS 

; children as a^mplete, tLough less vlgorouE, than that 

id by the purely mental force of the male. It is true 

s force enables a man to keep up a vigorous attention 

a larger body of chUdren, nnd for a longer time ; but 

im requisite to pay him a proper aalary be available, 

jrsity of ages and capacities which exist in almost ever}' 

merous infant school will dictate the importance of employ- 

5 it rather in the multiplication of teachers whose services 

11 be available for a proper claseification of the children, than 

_ ' g for the services of one of greater bodily resources, 

fwhen, in nine cases out often, if all the children be assembled 

together in the same gallery, what he addresses to one-half 

will be wholly unfitted to the tapacities of the other, who 

necessarily become unoccupied, uneasy, and unhappy. * * 

It is bare justice, however, to observe, that there is Kttle 

want of devotion to their duties in any class of the present 

teachers. Their greatest deficiency is in early education. 

I, while many, in aptitude to teach, are decidedly gifted, 

ippens not unirequently that there ia a want of energy to 

' xoe the exertion, even where the powers are not at all 

d by vanity ; and to the credit of the institutions men- 

1 in the preceding table, I ought to state that conceit 

"Is among the teachers in inverse ratio to the amount of 

g which they have received. The more ignorant they 

' e real nature of the duties and responsibilities which 

! upon them, the more self-eatisfied are they in the 

it of their accustomed technical routine. Of an infant 

, above every other, it may be asserted that "as is the 

s the school." * * It ought to be borne in 

I, however, that those schools which are now doing least 

X iirfant education in its beat sense, are for the most part of 

(loomparatively early date. * * Their prevailing defect 

a want of better training in the methods of assimilating 

itb to the tnfimt mind ; and a disinclinatiDn to seek it. in 

i conviction, natural even to the most original intellect. 

I sequestered in a little dominion of its own (though one 

J among infants), that it is impossible to profit anything 

y attention to the "novelties" of others. 

What may Imve been the character of the schools from 

b this class of teachers drew their first ideas I am luiahle 

state, but the notions of infant education tipon which tine- 
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Bugli the ^^rcater part of the instruction passes unheeded 
f the yoonger children. The latter stiJl encumhering the 
_ _e gallery, instead of being made over to a proper assistant 
teacher, are required in vajn to keep quiet. Happily, nature 
is here victorious, for even terror will not long keep them 
motionless without occupation. This want of healthy exercise 
,' ir the faculties of the proper public of Che infant school is at 
I Li; root of the whole of the " rote" system ; and as a conae- 
I'lC^nce. B school upon it is recognizable at a glance by the 
lingy disorder which clouds every proceeding, whether in the 
nailery or in the drafts. For the great mass of the infant 
'■hildren which they contain, these older schools, therefore, 
iiave few advantages, except those of wider space and better 
er the dame schools, between which and the more 
1 infant schools, they are, in fact, but an intermediate 

B the 20 schools under teachers trained at the Home and 
bniftl Society's Normal Seminary, the ideas of organization, 

^ods, and instruction, are carried out to an extent 

^ with the capacities, education, aptitude, and amount 

ining possessed by each teacher, and with tlie amount 

if aid afforded to each whether by an older child, or by n 
paid assistant. lu nearly all, the classification is practically 
carried to the estent of plac'mg under a separate course of 
management and instruction, 1. The "babies" under thre 
year* of age ; 3. The infant children from three to si 
seven; and 3. The "juveniles," from seven to nine or 

where there is such a class. At the Schools the "babieS 

have a separate room, : and at all the schools, they enjtn 

more frequent access to the play-ground than the rest 
children. In some, where there is no separate room for 
they have nevertheless their own little gallery, com 
curi^ned off from the rest of the room, except duri 
time of the singing, and physical exercises ; and the amount 
of cheerful order which can. without effort, be made to 
prevail among them (infants as they truly are), by keeping 
their little minds constantly occupied, under a kindly sense 
of obedience and duty, is very remarkable. The teaching, in 
whichsoever section, is all addressed to the children colleot- 
tive ly. except in reading, after they have leomt tlie letters 
^^! how to form syllables with them ; and is enlivened by the 
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■ives special icstruction from the teacher, 
Ebool hotira, and is usually taught to write in copy-books. 
illy, too, the boys are engaged in writing, or scrawling) 
B of objects, on slates, while the girls lire plying t 

; and in the unpretending school at I 

t of clieerful appUcattoa of little hands in chalking'^ 
Nrlin^, writing, and sewing, showed a praiseworthy zeal 
NIC part of its matron, which is well worthy of imitation. 
d there is a general want of more employment for the 
n the infant schools, with «t least a pretence of utility 
■ industry Id it. There is much more of such appUcatiun 
e modem schools than in those of an older pattern, but 
e is yet room for progress, as well to the recreation as to 
moral and intellectual advantage of the children. Their 
^tive faculties are at this early period of their lives in fiiU 
', and to give them a useful direction may implant habits 
fcdustry and perseverance for life. In only two of the 
's did I Bee*pr^i8fed surfaces on the walls for the cbil^ 
9 chalking, and in only one was there any use of them. ] 
" e discipline of the more modern schools presen 
fcy contrast to that of the older, and is maintained witliai 
'» and without punishments, except the universidly c 
" pat on the arm," applied in cases of perversity t« 
The happy open countenances of the childreu, t 

M of their intercourse witb the teachers, and the order ai 

tcontrol preserved by the latter, are, indeed, ample evidence 

[c prevailing goodness of the discipline, if that term he at all 

icftble to relations so gentle as those which subsist between 

[beat teachers and the childi-en under their care. Atidyet 

are infunt schools to which the children do not tike to 

; and where they do not, a change is certainly required. 

p gnod ejlecte of an infant-school training are readily j 

'a schools for older children, to which those who 1 

1 subject to its best influences have been transfer! 

■t-combed hair with wits as orderly, open count 

p gentleness of demeanor, show forth the praises 

SFtner teachers, amidst the general rout of many a British 

■rhool, collected from the kitchens of the dames, and from the 

I Ljorder of the streets or even the home. That their uppear- 

nce should challenge notice is a fair indication of the comparo- 

Svely limited progress that has been made in the infiin ' ~ 
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JK i:ifixt scbools 

catiOB cTO* pour. IS4fi, 11. 217—233. 

StagUM; b nciMnllj tan^t by tv ; it is often sweet and 
HI ■!■>>■ >ad bw andoabtedlf a great eflect upoa the disci- 
pfae «f tbe scbool, and pnbably njioD the dispoBition of the 
■iuOE. I$47. I. 269. 

The fint R«p«t. in*dt b Febntary, 1837, states villi 
Hoeb fncc ibe kwobs t&st saggested the formation of the 
^Hottc and Colonial In^t and Javeiiile School] Society, 
**Tbc Comultcc nuy vitfaout f«ar of contradiction asaert, 
that frv sitvuaoos in life R<c]uiiv so much diacretion, so mneh 
lattfj, to ttoch tctMleniess, $o innch ?elf control and We. 
aa tbat (tf a teacher o{ hnbes ,- that to guide and govern an 
aftU-wboo) well calk for wisdooi to discern, venatilitj to 
nudiAr. finnneeB to pereerere. jitd^rmrat to decide ; and they 
■ay add thai bo onedtKated or nodisciplined mind can sapply 
the iattaisftrt oaie, the watchfol diligence, tlie uoweaiied 
lialiaKc ncc*ss*Tj to manage young children." * 

tht ib)m] roune of instruction in the model infant-acbool 
y to (vvdace to the children th« cast or picture of some 
aauaal. or taioeni. cr |ilai)t, or kxdc specimen of manufacture, 
vht^ is Bade tfie ea^ert of the lesson. The object, how- 
But to inake the children zoologists, or miaeralogietf, 
ScicBtific inlutraiation Is of cour^ communicated, 
hut it n dbIy ioeidciitally, uad is an adjunct to the main 
object Dt the Itssoo. licee infant- teachers who make n 
IMiwIe ct their wientific koowlei^e. and delight to ehow 
Tifiturs bow much the children know of pnchydermatous 
nnins^h, nnd moDucutyledoiDDas pUnts. absunlities which an 

■'■ - =-r-i!. caricature tiie purpoM of these lessons in the 

!' the Society. The chief object in the method 
1■.^.T^^ adopted with the youngest classes 12 tO 
i!;^ Lf <>Wmitioa, tb*t being the first bcul^ 
iV . ■ niind. The children are taoght to 

obr : - bn.iugiit before them, to disenouit- 

Mc : ^ and whaterer information is Cflm- 

nuu ~ .? foosidered as altogether secondw, 

lUt'l lortant. The principle is, diattfai 

di^l I I reined in fitrming clear notions, aik 

'■"s them. Thas the perception a 
: I ;■ -bowing the class a sheet coal 
:.j? .-.'lours, and desiring them to pick odl 
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a heap of cards of different colours such as coireBpond 
nth any particular colours pointed out on the ebeet. In a. 
ibKCquent lesson they are taught to affix the right appeUation 
■' e qualities they have discovered. * * 

must have been obaer\'ed by all who have paid much 

tention to schools, and the remark has heen made in the 

8 of several of your inspectors, that there is a waut of 

lony between iafant-Bchools snd those for children of 

: years. I believe it would be a truer, though less 

; statement of the case, to assert that while in most 

infant 'Schools, Gomethiag was taught, in most other schools, 

at least in the lower classes, nothing was taught. It is not 

surprising that children accustomed to the teaching of an 

adult and inteihgent mistress, such as is trained by this 

Society, should become restless and inattentive, when on 

transference to the juvenile Echooi, they are taught, or 

attempted to be taught by an untrained boy 10 or 11 years 

of age. In fact, the infant-school system, chiefly by the aid 

of this Society and the Normal Institution at Glasgow, had 

advanced in the career of improvement considerably beyond 

the practice in most juvenile schools. The evil lay mostly in 

the vices of the monitorial system, which now I trust, owing 

I .to the increased use of pupil teachers and of trained masters 

[ irom normal schools, is in course of abandonment. The 

ieulty however, was pressed on the consideration of the 

Kiety, and they met it by fonning in addition to their mfant 

Kodel school, a juvenile model school, in wliich the plan of 

pstroGtion used with the infants, is carried out in a systema- 

: course witli the same children to the age of 10 years, or 

s long as they usually remain at school. * * 

, The popularity of infant-schools with the labouring classes 

i well known. Those parents who pay no regard to the 

^ucadonal improvement of their children, are generally quite 

g to recognise the advantage of keeping them out of the 

a place of security during the day ; and as at this 

ender age nothing can be made of their labour, 1 have little 

Moubt that, were good infant-schools universally eatabhshed 

in convenient tucolities, there would be little difficulty in 

securing in them the attendance of nearly the whole infant 

population of the poorer classes, from the age of two to about 

BIX or seven at least. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
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t in the teacher of chiidren. The power of sympathy is 

by all, hut its effect upon young children is almost 

aJculahle ; on this uccount, an animated lively manner. 

ipered hyaelf-posaesaion, u cheerful good humour, combined 

bh gentle firmness, are very important. To these should he 

ied that natural fondness for children which leads to a 

rticipation in all their Httlc pleasures and pains, and to hear 

dendy witli their infirmities and. ill-humours. It is also par- 

ularly necessary that teachers should possess an aptitude to 

'i, the ability of drawing out and directing the powera of 

ren. a quickness of perception to see the effect of the 

action they are giving, and a readiness in availing them- 

s of accidental circumstances to awaken moral sentiment 

draw out some intellectual faculty." 1847. 11. 544—548. 

The infant school is considered as an end, instead of being 

) a means to an end : and the child in such schools 

^entUy treated as though his education were to have no 

: wtiile in the National school he is generally served as 

if be had had no past. Thus the infant school is no pre- 

mtion for the National school, and the National school takes 

heed of the infant school. On the contrary, it seems to me 

J ought to he intimately connected, and the duty of the 

i should he to fit for the otlier, so that a child should go 

a the head class in the one to the lower class of the other 

a natural procession, and not as now, a thorough break he 

"n his thoughts, habits, and plans. For want of this 

ion, it mostly happens that children taken from infant 

National schools lose ground, and go backward and incur 

')r a time rather than benefit. The managers of infant 

Is should remember that they are not called merely to 

an infant, but to train an infant so that he may become 

d youth and a good man. It is to the formation of the 

•e character all education "should he directed. 1S50. 

■331. 

The appearance of tlie infanta in moat of these schools is 
;hly gratifjring, especially when they are well arranged on 
gallery, or engaged in gymnastic exercises. So many 
t, cheerful faces, full of life and intelhgence, produce an 
:E3ion that is always deepened by longer observation, 
no small triumph to have achieved over the wayward 
positions and undisciplined character of childhood. 
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^hould be presented to Churchmen and DisHenters alike loving 
the Lord Jesus Christ in aincerity, a sphere of peaceful co- 
•Jljeration, where without compromise of their distinctive 
peculiarities, they may learn to tolerate, to esteem, to love 

one another A Society, which looks pre-eminently to the 

teacher's qualification as a Christian, and seeks to build him 
I in pure evangelical truth, and then to send him forth to 
ipart it to the children of the labouring claaeea, claims the 
lort of those who lore the truth, and Him who is the 
'ay, the Truth and the Life." * * The chief aim of the 
!ty in training those who are sent to them, is to make 
good teachers rather than accomplished ones ; to instruct 
in the art of managing children, and imparting kuow- 
, rather than to fill their minda with information. 1847, 
. 558—560. 

Cellar-like rooms are unfit for the purposes of education, 
id lesst of all for that of infant-teaching. The little ones 
"[aire well-lighted and cheerful rooms almost as much us 
ll-skilled and kind teachers. 1847, 1. 344, 
There can be no doubt that infants are more difficult to 
struct than older children. And. perhaps, want of power, 
want of principle in forming the character of an infant, 
ly be of more injury to him than any evil which can happen 
his after-education. * * One of the best intellectual 
which I witnessed at any of these schoob consisted in 
s child standing out from the gallery, and being questioned 
the others in turn, or at the option of the mistress. The 
nder-out kept his ground till he was unable to give the 
ht answer to a question, when the questioner succeeded 
n in the post of honour. Many of the questions and 
awera were remarkably quick and yet in/ant-like. — 'ITie 
let amusing physical exorcise was the "acting a storm," 

, by the whole gallery of children. TTie first low 

^ of the wind were admirably given ; the pattering rain 
A acted with still more spirit, and when "the storm" had 
iched its height the Lancashire clogs of the little ones were 
ed with a vigour and effect that were very stonn-l" 
leed. — In some of these schools large "wooden bricb 
ive a source of great interest to the children, and are t 
tfaout a bearing on their after-life. 1845, II. 251, ■252i 
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famrei. Tbe ncKt fbikuig peculUritr is tlie adT&nced Kg 
u< nsuiT of tbe pupfk. Wbctvrar tbe care and inflacDce i 
Uie dog}- Imtc been fu% t^xerted to this tnd. tbe attendants 
on die Sondaf fcfaool iachide not ooIt tlie sclkokrs of die d^ 
tcboal uu) cfaUdreo of like >ge. hut also a far n 
bodr of Timn^ pei^oos. who coadaue to Tvlue thi> oppovtB' 
BitT of ^diog to their iusbuctioD in the best things, li 
after the ordinarj- a^ of leaving school. It b quite ttraol 
Touiu; men to tmuin in coDoection with the Siinduy acti 
till 18 Tears of age. and yoong women till -20. at tlie lea 
M>tiK:tjiBes men oi-er 30, and womeQ over 40, are found is 
rej^ular attendance, a^ M^holnrs. It seems that, amongst dtc 
religifluely disposed. Bttendnnce on the Sunday »:hool li 
nidered. and v-ith nasan doubdess. to be one of their reUgjOW 
j>rivileges. one of the means of gnce put within their ( 
Connected with the schijol, there are frequently lectuiw B 
tlic tethers, eiplsmatoiy of some portion of the gubjecA H 
which they have to ^ve instruction : and these lectures Bi< 
often ^ven eo ai< to attract to them others, besides tbuse dm 
teach or learn in the Sunday school. 11*48. II. 30. 

[At the Parish Church Sunday School of ] Hm 

Mbool-heurs are &om nine to a quarter after t«n in tbe mo 
iug, Kud from three' quarters after one to tlitee-quarten ai 

two in the afternoon — only tvo hours and a quarUff tn 

the whole day. The Mihouls are opened with a hymn. foUovsd 
by pmycrs read by the vicar. These are joined in by the 
oceuiwnts of both rooms — a part of the floor of the upper- 
room being removed for this purpose, su that the tGOder e 



e ie audible to all present. After thia religio'i 
e Collects are repeated in tlie diiferent classes — portitma d_ 
loly Scripture, selected by the teacher, refld, and questioiQ 
'led out of tbem, or the Catecbism is said and explained. 
■.appears that 9 claeses of males, and 15 of females, read 
X tile Old or New Testament ; the answers made by the 
t class of boys were intelligent and ready. The same 
1 yet reverent intelligence appears to pervade both 
But it is not, I believe, in the amount, however 
lefactory, of the instruction imparted in them, that these 
la are most valuable, and most worthy of the utteation of 
inberB of our church who are interested in the great sub- 
it of Education. There is a family likeness in all their pro- 
a parent likeness in the teachers, and child likeness 
I the taught, which makes thdr operations more like the 
' mate yet respectful inlercoiffse of a family, than the 
brkings of a public school. They seem to be conducted 
k principles rather than directed by rules. There is freedom 
^them without licence — cheerfulness without irreverence. 
e teachers are deeply interested not only in the rig-ht pro- 
iB. but in the true welfare of the learners ; whilst they, on 
T part, are really attached to those who are thus set over 
n for their good. Several of the teachers have themselves 
1 brought up in, and gone through every class of, the 
'iome were pointed out to me as having been in it 
I years. 'I'lie present superintendent of the boys' school 
i, 1 think, one of these. It would be out of my province to 
k of the effects of these institutions, but I have reason to 
! that they are not only large in appearance, but per- 
mently and widely visible in many parts of the large and 

biulous parish of , I remember, in making some 

puiiies about the character of b young woman, a teacher in 
f of our National schools, receiving for answer, " Oh, sir. 

' 1 the Sunday-school at for some time," 

led to be conclusive in her favour in my informant's 

Nor is it for me to speak, except in its bearings on 

hication, of the wise and kind spirit which bos produced and 

carried on for 29 years this great work under, for a length of 

time, the most unfavourable circumatanoeS. To the vicar 

of , not only his own parish, but all Lancaahire, and 

indeed the North of England, are under a deep obligatiM 
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knowledge of Him "in whom they live, and move, and 
their being." In the beat which I have viaited^-hest, In: 
as to influence and permanent effects — iAo( of the parish-church 

at , the school-hours axe not more than one and a 

qunrter in the morning, and three-quarters of an hour in the 
afternoon. What the amount of instruction given may he, I 
had no means of judging^, at one short visit. But that 
education is proceeding there, the Christian up-bringing of 
immortal creatures for time and for eternity, is very evident. 
My belief is, that the success of Sunday-schools may be 
attributed, under God's blessing, to the heartiness and simple 
devotion to their object which the teachers, male and female, 
bring with them to theii work. It ia truly with them a work 
of faith and a labour of love. Being Christiana themselves, 
they desire above all things to lead others to their Saviour 
Christ. Under the guidance and in the continual presenci.' 
of an earnest and faithful clergyman, helping him and being 
helped by him, a work is doing by these unpaid teachers, the 
" e of which will not be fully known till the great day of 
(account. 1845, II. 252, 253. 

The feelings of employers, parents, and teachers nil united 
'ft the erection and support of the Sunday school ; not, in most 
Stances, without a high regard for its secular as well as reli- 
i uses, which is now, however, gcaduaily giving way to a 
e to make its dutiea more purely apuitual. The first step 
iisufllly taken in furtherance of thia desire, ia to teach writing 
and arithmetic on two or three evenings in the week, instead 
of H part of the Sunday. The next step, seeing that the 
great majority of the children, especially in poor neighbour- 
hoods, are still occupied on the Sundays chiefly in learning tlie 
mere art of reading, though the Scriptures and Scripture 
extracts are the test-books, is to endeavour by the establish- 
ment of pubhc day-Gchoola within the same walls, or in the 
same neighbourhoods, gradually to get the young prepared 
for a higher task on the Sunday,- — -that of possessing them- 
selves more fully of the truths unfolded in the words which, 
they have elsewhere learned to decipher. 1843, II. 448, 440, 
Another striking feature of the manufacturing dictricl, 
thongh by no means confined to Lancashire, is the steady 
increase of evening, or as they are generally called "night- 
schools." This increase ia, of itself, no slight proof of the 
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iuability of the daily schools to meet the wants and ciro 
atances of the youthful labouring populatioii. In many pUcM 
tlie National school i$ open, under tie usual teachers, for two 
or three hours every night, or on certnin nights of the week, 
for the reception of young people chiefly between the sges of 
13 and 20. The two sexes generally come at different hours 
or on alternate nights. Id these schools, attended for the 
most port by those who are anxious to improve themaelKS, 
a fair amount of instruction is imparted in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. But there is little place for education in 
them. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is in those, not 
Sequent, instsncea where the clergyman's wife employs herself 
in reading and working with Che young women from the 
factories, giving them at the same time tlie knowledge and 
the example of useful industry. If the hours of dwly labour 
were shortened, these schools would form a large and impor- 
tant part of our educational arrangements for the woricing 
dasses ; and in no county would they be more valuable than 
in Lancashire, where the fiiW hours of the evening's release 
from toil are often given to habitual drinking — to tow 
gambling — to public amusements of doubtful or mischtevoua 
character — and to political meetings which promote neitJiBr 
the happiness of the indiridual nor the welfare of the counb^. 
Well-conducted evemng scliools, with libraries and reitdii^- 
rooms attached to them, would probably be the best ineuu 
of counteracting the evil inflwencea which the exciting We of 
the factory, or the uncomfortable state of the home, is too apt 
to create in the young of either sex. In several placee ki 
Lancashire, not only towns but villages, reading-rooraa fitt 
young men have been tried with success. ITiis is the cum bX 

the village of , where indeed aU improveiaenls in the 

education of the working classes ore most carefully and ISmt- 
ally forwarded by the rector. 1847, I. 456, 457. 

I obserx'e a considerable iucreBse in the number of nigJit 
schools. These are generally for adults of both^exea, of the 
age of 13 and upwords, intended, in the manufacturJDg i&- 
tricls, chiefly for the benefit of those young peojile who are 
employed in the mills all the day. In other places their great 
object is to instruct them in writing and arithmetic, that tlie 
Sunday school may not be desecrated by these brandies of 
secular iustniction. Night schools are usually under the 



teaching of the national schoolmaster, and superintended by 
the clergyman of the place. The hours of instruction are 
generally from 7 or S f. u. to 9 or 10. In many places the 
^ung people of either sex come on alter&ate evenings. In 
,, they are either in separate rooms, or in different parts 
same room, with a, slight difference in the hours of en- 
IJtnce and departure, so that no niischievous consequences 
ly arise fnim the circumstances in which these schoole are 
cesaarily placed. Their good effect has often been men- 
ined to me by clergymen, not only as a means of imparting 
tduable instruction, but also ae a healthful employment and 
a from other objects, to which the young of both sexea 
too often turn after their hours of labour. 1846, II. 176, 177, 
The National schools might be turned to account in divers 
manners, by which both the monitors and most intelligent 
"lildren, together with some portion of the adult poor, might 
'e greatly benefited : such, for instance, as evening -schools. 
md reading-rooms, in which, if they were supplied with 
eeful libraries, small cabinets of natural history, and models 
ind diagrams of machinery, lectures of an interesting and 
ful character might be given. It appears likely that such 
ae of the scbool-i'ooms would make them more generally 
popular, and would afford peculiar opportunities for eitending 
the proper influence both of the teacher and the clergy. 
1847. I. 272. 

Perht^s the chief, and certainly the least remediable'evil 
[in the manufacturing and mining parishes], is the continual 
change of habitation by the parents. * * It is sadly true 
this class of people have dwellings but not homes. In 
frequent cases, wlien I have urged the masters of schools to 
register the individual progress of children, they have answered. 
■' It is quite useless, sir, to attempt it ; the parents are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow." The amount of this evil 
depends materially on the nature of the work in which parents 
are engaged. When i( is liable to great and frequent fluctu- 
ations, ^ey are the more likely to leave it hastily and seek 
for employment elsewliere. Perhaps the best checks, for 
they can hardly be called a remedy against this evil, are 
the" continual visits of a faithful clergyman amongst these 
■■wanderers," drawing them to him, and fastening them to 
their dwellings by all the happy ties which a well-ordered 
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e r^^nb the chihiren, more hcqietcsa 
e of carelMa and sqoaltd porertT. It is not too much 
If, witbont withdrawing- the onus from tiiose who shonU 
noat tigfateooslf bear it. that in a moltitade of inatanoee, 
pollen the majoritj, this state is more tbe coiu^quenoe at 
the cardessnets of the paitiea themselves than of their masten 
or employers. Nonr, our first efforts most be to remedy this. 
If it be their own fault, it b eelf-evident that increased means 
win not obviate it. indeed wiU often t»id to sink a parish in 
more hopeless pauperism. They can only be rescued by 
teaching them, and judiciously assisting tbem to help them* 
Belves. With the children, therefore, i would commence, 
and thus endeavour to carry into the family the lessons of 
prudence and moral training taught in the school. It is with 
this view, that on a child first eatering the scluKil, I have 
required one penay a-week at leaft. more at the option of tiie 
parent, to be paid into the Provident Society to provide, so 
ran the rulee. "for sickuesa and old age. for the settlement or 
advancement of the subscriber in life, or for such other pur- 
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ai conduce to his permanent comfort." Out of tlus i» 
tnmually taken Is., Sd.. wLich i& the amount of our agreement 
irith u medical man for attendance per head under 15 years 
«f age. This, of course, gives the whole school the privilege 
of medical attendance. If the parent choose to subscribe 
another penny or more weekly, it ie repaid, with such bene- 
the donations of honorary members and Savinga'- 
Bank interest will permit, in clothes. 1 might, perhaps, 
mention that I have made, and -with very good success, even 
earlier effort to encourage prudence, by putting the 
lurching fee, sixpence, into the society in the name of the 
This being taken up, and continued by the parent, 
often to a considerable sum, eren by the time the 
nes into school, and is httle or no sacrifice on my part, 
you may easily estimate that it cannot be in a population 
little exceeding 600. On this basis I commenced, now 
than 14 years ago, those more extended operations, 
ih after, I fear, a long pr<Eni.ium, I will endeavour further 
[plain to you. My first object was, to raise the character 
the people by the effects of prudence ; the second, lo pro- 
le a fund which might give the educated scliolar, on leaving 
school, a fair chance of carrying out into practice the 
instructions he had there received, withoat the embarrassments 
and temptations that beset the path of one without means or 
resources. It was immediately evident that it could not stop 
here, or the object would he only half accomplished. The gen. 
eral principles, which had crept on, as it were, from the cradle, 
were only now in a state to bud. and bring forth. The fruit 
was to be matured and enjoyed : and, t.i necessity, my atten- 
tioii was directed towards generalizing a system which had 
ifpawa mth the growth of the school, and the children who 
Had been therein educated. Reflection on this subject led me 
to open it generally to all the parishioners, who were thus 
gradually |)repared, through their children, for taking part in 
it ; and I rejoice to think that that which only struggled into 
existence 14 years ago. with an avowal from all parties that 
they were so hopelessly poor I must not expect them to join 
it, now numbers more than 380 members out of a population 
of (i20 ; which, allowing for^the numbers who are and were 
members of benefit societies before I commenced, includes _ 
ittrty the whole of t!ie parishioners." 1846, I, 95 — 9 
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; pi> ceiling; fluor of Latnpclcr lime and enihlir (iiutc-tl. I» 
IS marble, and much mtrnier. 1 thisjeiir tnaile ■ cUsa-ruum 
fthe coat-room and lobb;, inhich cost 4'. ISi. OJ. I'he loaster'ii 
e nua built ol the end of 1847, in a ver; dear lime as to labiiur. 
*ni1 it can 661. 6i. Oil., consistinjc uF ttro sitting •roums iJunn Hlalrai 
H by 12 end lU bf 12, and one bed-room S by IS, the confined riium 
rOTDpl-nBated for in e«ery praclirable waj by the fitting np, *ic.. and 
IhP back premiae*. The master himself bnilt the most pniX ofa shed, 
vrhicb sertPB the doable parpuse of a blable and wiirkjlui^ v-i in-. 
curpenter work ; he makes and meads the achuul furiiiliirr; i.. iWii< li 
additiona have bren made since we set nut, aa I could »:i'i ulikI- U.i 
such purposes, and we make jrearly advances in rrs)>ti-riiliiliiv mj 
I <«ppeerance. In all matters I bave crept ua slowly wiihoui I.il.iI 
M^port, and having litenillj au funds on which I can dcpvud but 
% ttam Bclton's charily. Should an; one wish la set aboiil a t.eb<nA 
- a funds to commence with, I shuuld be must happy tu Rive 
J informatiun; but lei them not undertake such a work, 
Uess their zeal amounts (o a readiness lu lake Iroublo and make 
nonal sacrifices ; with a heartj determination not to be uvercume 
i difficollies, nor disconrnged bf adverse occurrences. Supported 
mess that the work will be prospered eveutuaily by 
ts the end from tlie beginniuR, no one need tear lh« 
pooess of such an undertaking as 1 bsve found so much pleasnre in, 
ever begin more feeljly, nor apparently under uiiire 
DDUnigint; circnmstances. Our great deGcieni;y is iu pastoral 
phing : the frequent and regular Tisits of a clergjmaa would lie 
' JBg to us all. I iihoald like you to see our school at the 
1 time : the ninter ehildren hnve come in and are full of K^er, 
ig with all their might. You would nut have to cumplain of 
f iinimalion in the IeaclieT« now ; they are at it must indefuli- 
|bl? all da; long. The master's health is still very bud, but liia 
'Irita rise with those of the children, and he is must active among 

v quite as full as we can cram." * * 
K This letter speaks for itself ; and I would vetiture to holi] 
s an enctturaging example to many piirisheu in these 
laties, where the erection of & school is now thought to be 
a impossibility. 1850. II. 201 — 204. 

I dose room, where the air is impuro and unfit for 

Prefipiration. the children soon become either sleepy or restless. 

In either case the work of the school is hindered. Fresh 

stimulants must he applied in the shape of the cane or tbe 

strap ; and when this application becomes habitual, it is not 

easy to «ay how much the school loses both in tone end pro- 

^gresa. I am convinced that many a blow would be spared. 

Kand many a task acquired, by the constant circulation of fresh 

"n the school-room. 1847.1.345. 

. Perhaps some difference of opinion may exist to what is 
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^^Bth cap on liis head, and clogs over hia shoes. In answer 
^Bmy quustiou whether he did not feel the room very warm. 
^K said, "No," that he was not very well. I have sometimes 
^^fen the Gteam covering the windows, and perspiration 
^Beaming down the children's faces, without (apparently) a 
^Hcpidon on the jiart uf the teacher that tlie room wels insuf- 
^Bably and unhealthily hot and cloae. In several cases I have 
^■nerved the air grates, recommended in your Lordships' 
^Bnutes, stopped up — "hecause they let in too much air," It 
H| mifichievously true that fresh, air ia often an unwelcome 
^nsitant to tlie sedentary man, and that the schoolmaster, and 
bmi more frequently the schoolmistress, exercise tlieir autho- 
Kity to exclude it from the school. 1846, II. 87. 88. 
■- I have found all the air-grates iu a girls' school carefully 
Bwopped up as early as the middle of September, and have DOt 
^infrequently seen ciiildren, girls, and sometimes boys, "taken 
Bpoorly," as they call it, from the foulness of the atmosphere 
Rriii^ they were breathing. The teacher, in general, does 
WBat ](Row how much he is adding to hia own labour by care- 
■lessnesB in tliis respect. The children become sleepy or listless, 
Bpad his own spirits, and sometimes temper, fail him, just 
H|ken he has most need of their full and healthv eKercise. 
M48. I. 191. 192. 

^Bln every case I have recommeoded the managers of schools 
^B put hoppers in the windows, ta insert grated openings in the 
^Hoor or in the lower part of rooms, communicating with the 
■Cttemal air, and to have* ventilators in the roof also. The 
Kexpense of these alterations is trifling, and they are indispen- 
KMble, when neglected in the first erection, to the health of 
l^e children, and, consequently, to the efficiency of schools. 
■The school-rooms are very frequently ill constructed for 
nonnd. I have spolcen of thb in the Report. The expedients 
■ 'Which have been su^ested are simple and not expensive,-, 
such as dividing the room into two or more compartmentt' 
by ttiick curtnius, which on other accounts is higlily desirablA 



1845, 11. 17 

A want of ventilation 
besides windows turning c 
openings to the estemal a 
ceiling, at opposite ends o 
U the others are closed in 



vill not be felt where there i 
i swivel hinges, at least two ample 
r close to the uppermost part of the 
the room ; openings which, wheo 
winter, will alternately serve tilfr|] 



p considerable espenae in trying- various methoda with various 

Seldom, however, doee it prove so great aa at 

where the warming is by warm-water pipes, of about 2^ 
inches in diameter, carried round the walls beneath the win- 
dows which all have opening compartments ; and at the girls' 

school in , where warmed air is now introduced, instead 

of the radiation from the warm-water pipes. An occaatonal 
defect is h want of attention to cleanliness, and. in some 
instances, even to decency, in the offices ; a defect which 
mast probably escapes the attention of the committees, and 
which needs only to he noticed to he remedied. Wherever it 
occurs, it is a blot upon an institution which undertakes, h$ 
much as possible, to improve the habits, aa well aa elevate 
^be minds of its numerous charge ,- and attention to this 
^object is particularly imperative where all are crowded U|i 
' 1 the narrow yards -which alone can generally he 
rded to these schools. In some instances, the defects are 
[ arrangement ; but il must not be supposed that the par- 
es which 1 have now to notice are types of any 
» of schools, but merely exceptions, from the disgrace of 
lieh the schools at large ought to be relieved. 1845, II. 
fS9, 440. 

f In that squalor of the habitations of the poor, which here. 
' I everywhere elae, is found to associate itself with a low 
indard of morals, the school-liouse ought not thus to par- 
, but rather to stand out remarhable in the locality by 
e neatness and order of everything connected with it. The 
ViOBSon the children thus team silently, is not the least vtiluable 
"of those they receive at school. 1847. 1. 170. 

Description of Warming Apparatus al the School of- 

near Winchester. "Each school-room has been constructed 
with )iQ ordinary fire-place, mensuring about 3 feet G inche.'s 
wide. The hearth, paved with tiles, is raised about 2 inches 
above the floor-level, and extends into the room about 4J 
inches. In the middle of the hearth an ash-pit has been dug, 
about 15 inches deep, about the same long, and about 9 inches 
wide : it is covered with a moveable grating on which the iite is 
made. The draught of the fire is supphed by & cold.air drain, 
which enters the ash-pit from under the fioor, and into which 
there are three openings in different parts of the room ; go 
s air t-finsumed in the fire is supplied from the ri 
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f the impioved reading tablets, reading boxes, writing copifl 
led and plain black boards, and other apparatus supplied i^^ 
sbeap rate, at the depots for the National Society, and Dy 
eflBTB. Parker, Roake and Varty, Sic. The teachers in most 
kools which are named with praise have availed themselves, 
I least partially, of late improvements. The uses of the 
"ttck board are not yet fully developed, but there are few 
8 who have not already found it a most efficient assistant 
qierseding the raooitors, explaining words and sentences 
■e distinctly than they can do. and employing the children 
Iv fiir less waste of lime. 18+6, I. 147. 148. . , 

r la some cases parallel desks have been erected by the 4 
Syour Lordships' grants, but even here the object which* 
^icipally had in view in proposing that arrangement of deS 
^the fiicility that it affords for oral instruction — appears 

" merally to liave been lost sight of. * * In the 

Aool, such a group of desks is assigned to every class. 
'". I. 157, 158. 

\ The constmction and use of the gallery is too often not 

erly attended to. As its use is to enable the teacher to 
e under inspection the whole of the children at one time, 
e gallery should be so placed that she may see them at a 
Qce, without inconvenience, and that they may see her and 
and to her instructions. By constructing a gallery too Wgh 
d too long, with the ends coming down far behind the posi- 
tion in which the teacher stands, or by making the seats too 
elevated for the size of the children, these advantages are lost. 
Thus some of the galleries are much too large for a teacher to 
^have command over, and others much too steep, and the stoj 
lO high to accomodate the children properly. 1848, II. I^ 



CHAPTER XI. 



IT must be observed [hut in London we not aaly kne 

OUT cliUdrea at a yeiy early age, without any ^stemntic 
means, or indeed, tor the mo^t pait, without any kind of 
means of keeping up an intercourse with them after leaving 
school, but that a fearfully large proportion of poor children 
eifter do not enter our schools at all. or remain in them so 
short a time, that any expectation of their receiving real 
benefit from the instmction therein given mual be a mere 
iUnsion. It is true that so many schoob have been established 
in which insiructioQ. if not entirety gmtuitous. h attainah 
B trifling cost, tiiat ererr parent who desires to secure the advan- 
tages of education for hia child may find one in mo^t qoartei? 
iif London within a moderate distance ; but it is equally true 
that thousands are either too indifferent, or too ignorant. 01 
vicious, or too Uttle able to command their children, ever to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. t)ne consequence of Uue 
want of elementary educatioo. whether we consider it W * 
want of knowledge or of training, is admitted to be a frightfol 
incTcnse of depravity among pauper children. At the late 
Middksei sessions it was stated by Mr. Serjeant Adama. that 
no fewer than 500 children, between 7 and 12 years of age, 
had been summarily conricted by the magistrates, within n c 
|Hir»tively short period, as reputed thie\-es. All the magiv- 
iratcs could do was to send these children to prison fur eix 
weeks, or two months, and when the poor crcntures came 
again they were compelled to follow their former puisuitc. 
bcoiusc they were without any other means of oblui ' 
•Bbsistence. 

'I"he caotcs u( these great evils lie ileep in our social system, 
( we may briefly consider the means by which benevolent 
I hope that the effects may he obviated or mitigated -, 
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i we may inquire how far tliose means are practicable, or 
" far they are unobjectionable . There are many who would 
e greater regularity of attendance by stringent reguk- 
tiouE, or by a mixed eystems af rewards and pumshmente. 
Now there cannot be much doubt that when the instruction 
given in schools is of an attractive and practicnl character, 
and when the schoolmaater iiossesses the confidence of the 
parents, ruJeH which require punctual and regular attendance 
may in most places be enforced without injuring the school, 
or diiiiinisliing the total number on the hooks. The children 
of respectable mechanics, and of small ahopkeepers, soon fill 
up the gaps which are occasioned by the withdrawal of many. 
who are thereby excluded from all opportunity of improve- 
^ m ept, should the nature of their employments, or the disorderly 
■■Miita of themselves, or their parents, make such regularitj'. 
^^Kpoint of fact, impracticable for tbem. But since one great 
^^Bect of the Church and State in maintaining national Echoul^ 
^^Eto give the best possible education to the children of the 
poorest classes, such a result will hardly be admitted to be 
ilesirable ; and it appears scarcely justifiable to adopt these 
means when there is only one national school accessible to 
poor children in any district. When, however, the denseuess 
and mixed character of the population require such provision. 
two schools, — the one under strict regulations, with a higher 
course of instruction and superior arraagements, the other 
carefully and skillfully conducted, but allowing considerable 
latitude to tlie mauagera in framing and enforcing rules. — 
may co-exist under the same general superintendence witli 
great reciprocal advantages. In some parishes of London this 

provision is made It muat also be acknowledged that some 

schools, where great irregularities are overlooked, are found 

to effect a considerable amount of real good, as may be steii 

I' on refijrring to the special reports. Unless, therefore, tlierr 

^^^ a second Kchool where the child may be received, I shuuhl 

^^Et be disposed to expel any for non-attendance, esceptiu^' 

^^Ecases where tliere is reason to hope that he and his pitreob- 

^Vfll be sufficiently affected by the punishment to isffik fiir 

re-ndmittunce. and to correct the habit which led to h,U 

dismissal. * * 

We shall either continue to lose the boys at a very early 
" nid tliem forth but imperfectly prepared to cli^chaUj" " 



their duties, unless we can induce them to remain by fumislunf 
them with some industrial, and p^haps reRiiinerating. em- 
ployment in connexion with tlie schools. These remorks are, 
of course, intended to apply to all large towns where similHT 
complaints ore made. 'Hie schools in agricoltnral districts, 
including some country towTw, with some points of resem- 
blance, have many striking peculiarities to distinguish them 
from tliose which we have been considering. In the first plftce 
we most remark, that in country places the girls are very dif- 
ferently circumstanced from the boys. In some counties where 
»tiuw- plaiting or lace-matdag is general, as I pointed out in 
my last report, the girb either are left without education, or 
can give but little attention to any mental occupation. But 
after allowing for these exceptions, we find that where a good 
^la' school is established in the country, the results aie, for 
the most part, satisfactory and very promising. The prls 
not only receive soimd and valuable information, learn to read, 
to write, and to make out accounts, hut in many pajishes they 
remain at school to a sufficiently advanced age to induce tis to 
hope thnt the religious knowledge and moral habits inculcated 
there will leave durable impressions upon their heart and 
conduct. It is true thai tlieir attendance is generally far less 
regular than we could desire with a view to their intellectual 
improvement : aud in some parts of the country, where they 
are kept at field-labour for a large portion of the year, thar 
TDoral trainicg appears to be serieusly obstructed. There are 
also many districts in which very insufficient provieion has 
been made for the instruction irf girls. Still I frequently 
meet with a large class of girls, between 12 and 15 yeore of 
uge, intelligent and well-lielwved in those places especially, 
e the clei^man's wife, or some other lady, has biwn able 
to superintend their instruction. It should also be remarked 
I that, when such girls have ceased to attend the dally acho(d>i 
f Jonlinue. with few exceptions, to attend the Sunday 
^, where they receive good religious instruction, and Ite^ 
ihit of reading. With [K-uper encouragement l^ej 
i disposed ta make nse of th^ lending library, which 
D %e found in trvery ptarish. and on special occnsioBS 
i sIbo delighted to revbit the school to which they nrt: 
T fcr the greatest blessings. I am convinced that. 
S tbere mny be some years of doubt and trial before n 
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^I'b school opened in an ignorant and neglected (larish 
become popular and Biiccessful, yet tbat with good teuohers 
and careful management it will rarely be found to fiiil. 

The boys' schools in country TillBgea are unfortunately, so 
fiir as my opportunities of observation have extended, in an 
incompambly worae condition. If the boy be placed at school 
by some unuauiOly thoughtful parent, or by the clergyman or 
landlord, at the earliest age when he can receive instruction. 
it is just possible that by the age of six or seven he may be 
able to read a ample story, may repeat some prayers and 
hyrans, and, if the teacher be skilful and conscientious, may 
be more or less imperfectly acquainted with the leading facts 
and practical lessons of Holy Scripture. It is. however, &r 
mure commonly the case that by that age he has only learned 
to read easy monosyllablea, with few symptoms of an awakened 
intelhgence. But at this age, just when the mind is beginning 
to unfold itself, the child is wanted in the fields ; he is kept 
out of doors in all kinds of weather from morning to night, 
quite alone, and without any occupation but to walk about 
and frighten away the crows. It wiil hardly be believed that 
boys between six and eight years old, and sometimes even 
younger, are kept in the fields for six or seven weeks together, 
Sundays as well as week-days, for this purpose. In the 
beginning of last severe winter, I heard of a child under six 
years who remained seven weeks so employed, and on return- 
ing home, fell ill and died. The parents are escused on the 
ground that they are too poor to neglect any opportunity of 
earning bread for their families ; and 1 would not hastily 
impute blame to any individuals, but I can answer for the fact, 
that when these little children come back to school after such 
a period of watching, their disposition has undergone a sad 
change ; their eyes have a furtive, wild, and startled glance ; 
they seem almost to have forgotten how to speak, and months 
elajise before they resume the cheerful and orderly habits 
■which children acquire under kind and judicious teachers. 
But besides crow-keeping, as it is called, there are so many 
kinds of agricultural labour in which children are employed, that 
in Norfolk, and the adjoining counties, all the boys between 8 
and 10, and not a few girls, are kept away from school at 
least four months in the year. We may easily imagine the 
inefficient condition of schools under such circumstances . 
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Whatever instruction they receive nuLst be given il 
i'hort and broken intervals of schooling to the boys of id 
tural labmirers. * * J have every reason to believe H 
it will he found that a very large proportion of counttl 
have never been to any daily school ; that of those wM 
that advantage, very few attend more than two-thin"" 
year, until they are beCweeu 9 EUid 10 years old; and 1 
10 years of age, with sciurely an exception that c 
accounted for by special circumstance s, they a 
drawn from the day school ; happy if the combined i 
of the clergy and their masters induce them 1 
attendance at the Sunday-school. * * 

Since the boya leave school so young, it is obviona 
portant to he^a their real education as early as possible. 
village schools continue to be educnted upon the monitc 
system, which was never intended to apply to small achodq. 
I have no hesitation in saying that nhic-tenths of the bojv 
will leave without having acquired any knowledge likely to 
he of permanent benefit to them. Schools conducted upon h 
mixed system, combining a lively and intelligent tone of 
instmction, such as is found in good infant schools, witJi 
somewhat of the stricter discipline and closer attention required 
in juvenile schools, produce, in many places, a marked in- 
provement in the mind, manners, and disposition of youSg 
hoya, * * Mistresses trained at Norwich frequency show 
great tact in managing such schools. * * 

Many persons who have had sufficient o]3portmiities rf 
watching the success of such an experiment, are of opiDion 
that in villages, as well as in towns, the only means of 
arrestang the progress of the evils before mentioned, and af 
retaining the boys to a more mature age under the influence 
of education, will be to give them instruction in the cultive^ 
tion of the soil, and in the management of rural afi^rs, wUIe 

they are at school. * * Some clergymen have decluvd 

that they intend, should it be found practicable, to assign fa 
allotment of land near the school-house to the master, to he 
cultivated by him and the elder children. If this he carried 
on with skill and care, the master keeping an accurate aocaiuit 
of the expenses, and taking great paius to procure nsefol 
information, it may be expected that various beneficial effects 
will result from the attempt. It will atFord an excellent 



Bchdol opened in an ignorant and neglected parish 
ne popular and successful, yet that with good teucliers 
and careful managGnient it will rarely be found to fail. 

The boys' schook in country villages are unfortunately, so 

fiir as my opportunities of obBerration have extended, in an 

incomparably worse condition. If the boy be placed at school 

by some unusually thoughtful parent, or by the clergyman or 

landlord, at the earliest age when he can receive instruction, 

it is just possible that by the age of six or seven he may be 

able to read a simple story, roa.y repeat some prayers and 

hymns, and, if the teacher be skilful and conscientious, may 

be more or less imperfectly acquainted with the leading facta 

and practical lessons of Holy Scripture. It is. however, far 

more commonly the case that by that age he has only teamed 

to read easy monosyllables, with few symptoms of an awakened 

intelligence. But at this age, just when the mind is beginning 

to unfold itself, the child is wanted in the fields ; he is kept 

out of doors in all kinds of weather from morning to night, 

quite alone, and without any occupation but to walk about 

and frighten away the crows. It will hardly be believed that 

boys between six and eight years old, and sometimes even 

^rounger, are kept in the fields for six or seven weeks together, 

uidays as welt as week-days, for this purpose. In the 

ning of last severe winter, X heard of a child under six 

s who remained seven weeks so employed, and on retum- 

^ home, fell ill and died. The parents are excused on the 

found that they are too poor to neglect any opportunity of 

inning bread for tlieir families; and I would not hastily 

inpute blame to any individuals, but I can answer for the fact, 

when these little children came back to school after such 

bperiod of watching, their disposition has undergone a sad 

mange; their eyes have a furtive, wild, and startled glance ; 

they seem almost to have forgotten how to speak, and months 

elapee before Ihey resume the cheerful and orderly habits 

which children acquire under kind ajid judicious teachers. 

But I}e3ides crow-keeping, as it in called, there are so many 

Lnds of agricultural labour in whidi children are employed, that 

t Norfolk, and the adjoining counties, all the boys between B 

1 10, and not a few girls, are kept away from school at 

t four montlis in the year. We may easily ima 

inefficient condition of schools under such circumstoncesJ 
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attendance of youths as often aa they can be spared f 
their work. I regret to say that 1 have had do auIBcieat 
opportunities of obHerving the operation of evening schools, 
which, under good management and a well-arraiiged system of 
teaching, appear to be especially calculated to promote the 
improvement of youths in those portions of the year, or of the 
day, when they are at leisure. The experiment has, however, 
been tried in many paiiahes of my district, and, as I am 
informed, generally with succeaa. 1846, 1. 154 — 

There is also, my Lords, another subject which has 
continuEtlly forced itself on my thoughts during my late 
tour of inspection in the Northern district, lu most of the 
manufactm-ing, in many of the agricultural places, I observe 
hath frequent irregularity of attendance and great wtutt of 
punctuati^ in keeping the appointed hours at sehooL I &aA, 
moreover, that in all the large towqf there is a larger or 
smaller class of children, of the very piior and the very profli- 
gate, who never come at all into our niitional echools. The 
reason given for their aon-ii.ttendance is, tlmt they have n 
fitting clothes and no regular family meals, so that they con 
he ready for school at its usual hour of opening, 'iliat this it 
often a mere jiretence, and not a valid excuse, there c 
little doubt : yet it is probable that the number of those 
parents is not ^mtiU who would wish their children to Kvwl 
themselves of the education offered to thera, if they were m 
as they conceive, excluded from it by poverty of dress a 
inability of punctual attendance. It is evident that the w 
and necessary niles of our national schools cannot be altered 
to meet these cases ; but it may admit of a question, and he 
worthy of some considemtioD, whether in certain localities of 
(to speak only of the northern district) Manchester, Liveipoolj 
Leeds. Newcastle. Rochdale, &c., &c., another order of 
national schools might not benefimlly be established — 
in which little attention should be pnid to wholeness or nig<- 
gedness of dress — in which the scholars might eome duro^ 
certain hours without strict requirement of punctuality. Sor 
thing like this jirevails, not io theory hut in practice, in eo 
of our schools, tlie rules of wliich are thus wUfuUy and o 
tinually broken. Thus a child leums at school one uf the 
worst lessons of its life — to think lightly of, and break heed- 
lessly, the laws under which it is placed. But if there were 



ihoolssiich a* I have hinted at above, "regruJarly irrega- 
iT," (if 1 may he allowed the expression,) [his evil would 
e avoided, and a class of chilriren, now left without any 
leans whatever of instruction or education, tnighl thus be 
roughi in soma degree within their reach, and mighr 
rrntit gradually by rheir influence. Nnr need such be 
"Ragged Schools." This name seems to imply thai 
I go there must needs be in tattered and untidy dress, 
might be called more pleasantly, and as truly. 
'Half-day Schools," or "Second-National Schools." The 
Sxpenses attending their institution would not be great; 
Ky would be supported at small cost, and, independently 
t their other benefits, would act most beneficially as _^7fers 
tirough which the stream of ihe most poliufed humanity 
hould pass before it was poured into the broad reservoir 
four national schools. 1846, H. 175. 17G. 

The great body of the Ragged- sehoola are still simply 
tunday-schooU, with a few weei-day evening meetings ; Etnd 
whatever the imperfectiona of the organization and methods 
mployed by the voluntary teachers in them, the numbers who 
feus give all that they have — their time, their labour, their 
«a], and sometimes even their health— to their Redeemer's 
use, are enabled to exercise an influence which, as in the 
iBday-schaols generally, Bocietj', in its corporate capacity, 
IKRild only obstruct, misdirect, or destroy. AU who can 
(ihDidd voluntarily contribute their mite to uphold the hands 
f these voluntary teachers, who look for reward only from 
bove, but ivho, for that reason, claim all the more of Christian 
♦ympathy. * * Let society do all that it can collectively 
1^ legal forces, and the only result in education, as in the 
rtlief of physical and pecuniary diatrees, will be, not to snh- 
;, but to advance, the labours of private zeid beyond the 
•cope of auch collective operations. * * It is a grievons 
error to suppose that because th^ children are ragged tiie 
institution should be ragged also. To bring stich children 
^gether in numbers on this principle is to do a direct Had 
ious injury to society. The "sympathy of numbers," if 
re be not power to direct it to what is good, does but 
tify the evil. It is no mean power which is required to d^ 
with BUch materials ; and though a devoted Christian spirit 
only can labour with any success in such an atmosphere, yet 



?»rel_v the labourer is worthy of hU hire ; and if acquired taet> 
and i^kill be required anywheT'C. it is demanded in dealing in 
uninAfT* with the little vagrants assembled ina Ragged-school, 
not divided among many teacheis. as in the Sun day -schools, 
but de|)endent upon one for every influence. Every proposal, 
therefore, to form such aBsembJiee, vdthout pbcing them 
under a qualified and therefore a furly ptud teacher, is one 
to establish a dangerous moral nuisance, — a new cla» of 
pauper schools, worse than ttose which disgrace our work- 
houacs, until your Lordships" efforts shall have produced some 
seriuuainfluence upon them. How, then, are those who ought 
to pay, to be restrained from talking possesaon of the llagged 
day-school, where It is good one ? Simply by the CummitLee. 
aided by the teacher, and some system of visitation, of which 
a city nuBsionayy will be part exercising a veto upon their 
rontinvance in it. which would never be applied with the moat 
exact nicety, but yet with enough to accomplish the object 
desired ; and the economy of Id. per week in the instruction 
of a child is not temptation enough to any sane man. however 
poor, to induce him to affect e. niieery not his own, at the el 
that he call he made to tolerate the pity shown to the Orphan, 
the destitute aud the child of the helpless and hopeless, nay, 
even of the depraved. I'hat there is such a class for whom pay- 
schools, with their rules of pemonal neatness, are too high is & 
humiliating fact, our recal to which we owe to the true-hearted 
mbsionaries of the Kagged-Bchook. Schools to which children 
may come for nothing in dirt and rags are essentia] to the 
preaent state of society ; and these schools being for children 
who live in holes, not in homes, should, besides exhibiting 
every moral and intellectual power which a trained CfanEtJan 
teacher can exert, have some means of cultivating domeatic 
habits and habits of industry. 1850. II, 296 — •2S8. 

A walk through Bristol will leave upon the mind of any 

one the indelible impression tliut no other city in England 

contains the hke proportion of the destitute classes coatam- 

jiltited by r^ged schools, and the following account of that 

which has made application to your Lordships, drawn up liy 

H member of its committee, is so much more instructive t' 

I that wtiich I had prepared, and describes bo much more Ci 

I pletely the views and prospects of its promoters, that 1 do not 

' hesitate to substitute it, and vouch for its correctness in every 



I paiticular. 

■ ■ "" ;e years ago a small number of persons strongly moved 
to make an attempt to do something for the crowded popula- 
tion whope children infested Lewin's Mead and its neighbour- 
hood, determined to make the attempt, as yet unheard of iu 
Bristol, to begin a tagged school. They had but a. vague idea 
|_what such a Ihiug was to be, but as groups often or twenty 
might constantly be seen playing about in the streets, tliey 
■tiiought that it would be best to open a little day-Hchool ibr 
pthem. A room was taken in one of the most respectable 
iouBCB. An individoal was found who had received no 
■training as a schoolmaster, and but a defective education, but 
) was jjossessed of untiring kindness and strong desire to 
mefit his fellow- creatures, and to fulfil his duty to God, and 
srho, from his having been frequently engaged as a tem- 
: agent, was well acquainted with the habits of this 
md with the means of exciting their attention and 
"influencing them. To realize in some degree the diffieultiea 
h) be overcome, it is necessary to be aware that the district 
selected is snrpaeaed in degradation only by the very worst 
parts of the metropolis. The population principally consists 
of tlie lowest Irish, whose adhereuce to the Catholic religion 
h makes them look with suspicion on every attempt to serve 
I them; and, as it is to be expected where there is great 
I poverty, drunkenness prevails there to an extent inconcMvable 
I to those removed from near acquaintance with those localities. 
I The children were often in tags, becanse their clothes were 
L pawned by their parents for drink, and they came ataning to 
L school, or staid away, because the mother was in the publit 
■house. It was not then at first attempted to form any regnlai 
■ plan, but to learn the nature of the materials that the mastei 
I nadito work with, and to observe the effects of the diifereni 
f experiments which might be tri«d with the childreii prepara- 
I tory to a more organized effort if this should succeed. 

8 was doubtful, for the attempt was quite a novel one then, 
|'«nd it was quite unccrtmn whether, if it succeeded, funds 
d be raised to carry it on. 

ir lietls da]|-HluHl wnCmUFd up la Cllriitisu villi nambm niTiiig l^aiB 
I, uidint^Hhart tuoflmHOBible effect nunrgduued in IheneiirhKnirhaAd, 
raa PBiniirkiible Cor iU dimrderly ttliu&cter. Thi> Rci^htHHiri fcreriiei &t 
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"Tbe experiment having tbus far succeeded, it was deter- 
lioed to try it on a more estended scale, and to add to it an 
DT«uitig school for those whose occupatioa prevented them 
from attending in the day. A large airy room was obtained 
in n neighbouring street, which it was proposed to open both 
by day and in the evening. 



n wen pFtpnTed. Od tlie ii^oDd taffn tuN 

With GO or eo bofi, kbiHit 30 pxh mS jouu 

ilip nnra, mnwilhstiui^E the snnannwraMH 

Somn etidentlj' oune i^lh the ioEanfiM of 



, J , . ■;. (nd chongh U luthtlM 

■k»M tnlo KunB iomt of ardt-r b; Ulklng (u Ihun, wheB Ihey went out tfis Btmn 

I and MFMinlut WHtenibip. It wm ooilc inHjeMnry to ohtrin tha tid af ■ pdEiriiinii, 

[ vUoh nms iihtBrCtdly vid mtoltoDRif g»on bv the iDperinteDdenl cf potiMt vb 

I aiKnii^ i|dle tn feel the imporlsoce nfthe effbrls wbicb mie being Bud*. Hi* 

nBlsbbmiTK were bU vei^ indigDHDt at the [DoreUD of ndlBe and dlBotder ravulad fai 

llie ewrel, and eren ineiilted tSa IViendt of the school on Cheir war ta it. 

" tinituitouB assistance was affbrded to the master by many 
working men, who cheerfidly did all they could. But wilHiig- 
nev* to aid and a desire to do good were not BuiHcient to give 
power to control these discortiiint elements, and it was some 
tune before anything lilce order could be introduced. The 
novelty of the undertaking, r. wdl-lighled room, and a good 
tiro, proved attmetioni to many who came solely to creMe 
rtisordor. The numbers increased to 200, and those prenot: 
■III onp Sunday evening in February will not forget the dis- 
troMing •pfctncle of a multitude of children and young persons, 
■if ibo mcwt vicious apiiearance. tram whom the attempt tn 
l. Hini^udo tlie Holtool with prHycr. citllcd forth only mockery 

4 dltnrUuT, and who appeared qullu uncontrollable. Itwa* 
A iiucHtarr to rvstrict the number*. Tiie master perse- 



VTered in his dcCermiimtion to use bo force but that of love and 
f of moTBl influence : in a short time the control he obtained 
mplete ; the word of command was instantly attended 
to, and the classes were all steadily working under their 
teachers. The office of the poLiccm^in wbj^ quite a sinecure, 
and he was one day reported to the magistrate for neglect of 
duty, in having been 'two hours in the ragged school setting 
I copies to the hoys.' 

" summer came, and with it the greater part of the 

icholars left ; some went into tlie country, others preferred 

e out-door attractions which the long evenings uiierai! them ; 

t the school was kept open for the few who still desired to 

In the meantime the day-?chool did not proportionally 

increase ; girls were admitted with the boys, and were taught 

■, white the boys received instruction in tailoring ; but 

there was not the improvement evident in them which had 

ibeeu hoped. The master, who had shown so much power of 
gaining the affections of the children, and of interesting them 
b) a certain point, had not been trained as a schoolmaster. 
Dot himself received much educa.tion. and was therefore unahle 
to impart it to others : he found the office too arduous a one 
to continue, find resigned. It was then determined to seek 
for a master who had had full experience in the art of school- 
keeping, and who united with this that devotion to the cause 
of his fellow-beings which alone can strengthen any one to 
oany on such a work. The manners of the school now felt 
I able to lay down, with some certwnty of their correctness, 
I the general principles on which they would conduct the school ; 
I they saw from past experience that they might safely rely on 
' the ]jower of moral force and the spirit of love in the conduct 
I of the school. 'I will not deny,' their first master had said, 
'that while in our little room in Lewin's Mead. I was some- 
times induced to use the cane, but 1 never did so without 
. regretting it. and 1 am resolved never to employ it again,' 
L Tbey also felt convinced of what they had from the commence- 
ment helicved, that anything of the nature of bribery wa* 
most undesirable ; they had seen that children would come 
without their attendance being purchased, and they felt that 
they shouldbe doing an injury in many ways if they substituted 
a low motive for the high one of which it was found that 
"■' e children were susceptible — a lovu of knowledge. Yet 
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t materials from their small savings, yet the ayetem pursued 
^ 1 them soon produced so great an effect on the general 
i^pearance of the scholars, that inexperienced visitors gener- 
ally imagined these could not be of the same class with the 
neglected little ones whom they had just seen in the neigh- 
bouring streets, and. haveheen surprised, after hdng struck with 
e clean face and well-r^ulated deportment of some hoys on 
mcing at his feet, to percave that they were shoeleES. * * 
"Noeffortwasraade to increase the numher of the scliolurs. 
s it thought desirable that they should he more numer- 
til they were brought completely under dicipline. Yet 
e the day school has heen tboroughly established, it has 
n continually increasing ; and, wliat is of more importance, 
: regularity of attendance has heen more satisfactory; 
ifieed it may now be considered equal to that of the ordinary 
This regularity is much stimulated by a complete 
^tem of registration, which is carried on in every depart- 
t of the school, and which not only is a valuable docu- 
;, affording much important information, but produces an 
!nt effect on tlie scholars. * * The boys whu 
the earliest scholars in the little room still continued 
fetached to the school ; and though still requiring most 
parient and watchful management, manifest progress far great- 
f than could have been anticipated, and which excites the 
g desire that they could be entirely removed for a time 
ime place of freedom from temptation. One boy, wlio 
med the wildest and most uncontrollable, is now in h 
npectabie shop, and so subdued as hardly, to be recognised ; 
" , formerly so disorderly snd rough, has been able to 
BO satisfactory a character from his teacher, as to 
a good, situation. " * 

"■oriiu moral iinprDi-pnuratprndnepdnpon theoWeda nf tTipir«<>!ivI[Nili'. It.. 
~ ' ik witE bcuUlDDFL ana diSaBnce, l>u< nm ■■■■■h"<i '--v" 

■tt eioa^ otok be ^ama ihe d&'^lbai "'■■'"' ' m 

J — ^ve attpiDpl«d toeow mil; have taken !■■■■■ 

Imndredof tbe moat dealitute and most npgleoin! : 

fnr lhi> hoUfv in the de^liacfit ,,r il ' i 
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"The children in this school may be divided ij 
classes ; those who are mere vagrants, gaining their lii 
by whatever means they can, honest or dishonest ; those 
have settled homes, and whose parents profesp to maintain 
them, but whose education ia utterly neglected, and who are left 
entirely to their own guidaDce, owing to the miscondat^, 
generally drunlteimesa, of tbcir parents (those in our school 
are principally Irish) ; and those whose parents wi^ them to 
he educated, but who, through their poverty (whether aiisiag^ 
as it commonly does, from vice, or from unavoidable rarcuio- 
stances), are unable either to pay for ihem at the Biitish 
schools, or evcu \vithout payment to send them decently 
clothed. When this poverty has taken hold of a family, it 
generally produces that state of recklesaness which bennmtw 
efibrt, and the children are left to themselves. All these, 
children would therefore be probably left without education 
but for this school. The master visits the families ofoll-tlw 
children attending the day schoul. If he finds from inquiry 
that tliey are of a class for whom the schuol is not intendedi 
he advises them to apply elsewhere ; but it seldom happens 
that parents of a suporior class have wished to avail tbran- 
selves of this. 

"In very few cases do tlie parents take any pains to send 
their children to school; at any rale, not until after some ex- 
perience of the advantages, moral and physical, derived irOBi . 
their attendance leads then to co-operate with the master ; tihe 
regularity of tiie children thus principally arises from the 
happy moral influence exerted on them in the school. TI»e 
parents have, however, almost always cordially received the 
visits of the master, and liave expressed a desire for the educa- 
tion of the children. A decided improvement has frequestl^ ' 
been observed in ihem, through the influence of their children; 
this has been particularly manifested in their increased eSort 
to send tllc children neat and clean to school, 

"No bribery or inducement of any kind ia held out to procure 
the attendance of the children. No rewards are given, nor dn 
they receive even the clothes made in the industrial aohotd 
until they have earned litem, or paid for the material from 
tiieir own savings. Visitors are requested not to make ^fbt, 
to them. The Committee gave permission for a tempomy 
exception to this rule, December, 1847, when many of the 



diildreR were in such a state of evident Btarvatjon, frequently 
the school without having had any food, and 
returning to the afternoon selioo! without dinner, that the 
master and mistress found it moat painful to their feelings to 
teach them, especially as they knew, hy visiting the families, 
that the parents could neither procuie work, nor obtain parish 
[elief, being Irish. (The charter of Bristol, which differs in 
this and other respects from the poor law of England, does 
Oot give a settlement to an Irishman even with a residence of 
20 years.) It was consequently permitted that, by private 
Hnbscriptions, a dinner should be given every day to the most 
destitute on payment of a farthing each, the master privately 
[emitting this when he knew that even that could not be paid. 
Last winter 30 were thus fed ; this winter 50 ; the dinners 
are discontinued in the spring, when work is more plentiful, 
without any diminished attendance consequent on it. No 
ealousy has been observed to be excited by these dinners in 
bose who do not share them, the ground of the selection 
laving been fully explained by the master. In a fortnight a 
isible change has been observed in the appearance of many 
f the children who have dined, thus proving tlieir previous 
deficiency of food. 

"Though the day school is thus frequented by children in 
Hie very lowest state of poverty, and often of vice, yet they 
will be children who would not otherwise be novi'tnally gaining 
'leir livelihood ; no child who has once begged, has ever to 
ly knowledge come to the school, though 1 have made 
frequent attempts to induce such to come r mendicancy appears 
to exercise so degrading an influence even ou children, that 
the spning of spiritual life is stopped. Many, however, who 
have been only attendants at tlie evening school at first, have 
sought admission into the day school when not in work, or 
1 abandoned their idle habits to attend it steadily. 
The roaster and mistress are able to exercise a degree of 
Bteady influence over the chilflren in the day school, which 
Bannot be attained in the evening school onlv- Small deposits 
awards the purchase of clothes are often placed in their hands 
ly the children, and the firm, but gentle exercise of a wise 
inthority, without any other punishment than temporary ex- 
ilnsion from the school, united with an evident desire to 
promote their welfare, has by degrees obtained their confidence 
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"When a child has been absent from the acbool he b visited 
by the master to ascertain the cause." 1850, II. 428 — 934. 

Never deceive a boy — never threaten or promise without 
-performing — always bebeve what a boy says, and tell him 
you put implicit confidence in bia word. * * 

An escellent plan was adopted by the late chaplain, 

with the view of keeping up some connexion between the 
Bchool and those children who hod been pnmded with pbiccs, 
which we think deserving the highest praise and imitation in 
all similar institutions. He sends yearly a circular to the 
employers of all those who had left the school, requesting 
specific answers to a series of questions relative to the moral 
condition and general behaviour of each child inquired about, 
and also asking permission for them to be allowed to spend a 
day at Norwood, where they are treated to a dinner and tea. 
We happened accidentally to bq present at the last meeting, 
and there could not be a more pleasing sight than to witness 
the happy greetings and inquiries between those who had 
been already launched into the active duties of life, and their 
former schoolmates who were still in the catabbshment, We 
have perused some hundreds of the rephes to the circular of 
the chaplain, and they speak, with of course some exceptions. 
in highly favourable terms of the conduct of the children 
reported on. * * 

It is peculiarly apijropriate to pauper-children, so many of 
whom are orphans and friendless, and are thus without those 
incitements to virtue which originate in the fear or unwilling- 
ness to offend parents, and a desire to preserve the good opinion 
of those Avbom we love and venerate. The child who would 
otherwise be thrown on the world to live unregarded and die 
onlamented, finds at this most critical period of bis bfe that 
there is some one who cares for bis well being — one whose 
influence is likely to be the more strong, as it is linked with 
the place where be has probably received his earliest impres- 
siona of knowledge and reUgion. 1845, II- 387 — 391. 

Extracts from Ike Report of t/ie Poor Law Commissionere on 
the Training of Pauper Children, 1841. Mr. Henry Green, 
examined by Dr. Kay. * * Will you state the condition 
of the children mentally and m-orally, at the period when you 
first undertook the duties of your office ? — With the exception 
of the children from one parish out of the seven, they had 



1 few of them could read and « 
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iiliuoat no It-nrning 

vtimlliT nuinlipr <if them noulil write. In the most popototu 
niirlKh lliry liveil togi'thttr with very litLk auperintendence. 
)'bc itrim^tBr tyruiiniKcil uver the we^er to a frightful extent. 
Tliry luid in itlniuiit nil instunces been mixed with the adult 
pnupen iu the imrochiol workhouses : their language conse- 
quently WHS very bud ; their inonQers exceedingly coaice and 
rude : Mverul of thum luul liruken out at times fninn the worlc- 
liouwe, had bwume thieves. Imd been convicted, and then came 
l»ck to till- w<irkliuuHti ; tliey lind contracted habits of petty 
thkvinK (teaerully. and lying aud deceit. When the Uoitra 
wa* flnt fiinni.'d, ihey robbed tlie relieving officer ; they borke 
into ln« olHtH', ^>t his cash, took out hie money, and mode 
their ("fctiiK: over a wail ; and there is a boy amongst us 
now w ho lit that time was the butt of the rest of the pauper- 
boyn. Tlicir amu°emont yas to open the window, and to 
beat hiln till he jumped out and ran away. According to 

. tbuir own reckoning, they had forced him by cruelty to abscond 
fnuu the workhouse 13 times. The children were quite reck- 
lUM klwut tlio piviirrty of the house : their formi^. and bedding, 
Rtul UlMuUa wera all wantonly misused and destroyed. * * 
'I^DU mo what ynw did wh«n these children were committed 
to ywir charge ?— Wc spent n great dcid of time in talking 
about whttl hitd been their situations, their mimners, what 
tlwy were nceuvtomcd to dii, how they were accustomed to 
not t\iwurds eudi otiier : how people were accustomed to act 
tuwards them, and they to'wiirds other people ; in gettjtlg 
L-ttutidential uoeoiuits of tlieii bistury. to see what they wen 
fntni their own Nix-ouut^. luid their manner of living and 
WlMviu^. 1 found it necessary to be very tender with them 
at tir«(. an, unleiu I ihuruu^hly knew them, I perc^ved that 
I could do uutliing with them. It was not by cepreeaiRg 
iiutwnixl deinoustratiuuH I cordd produce imy effectual resulL 
Thu tVUdrnieBs towards tiic boys thriusclrca frequently plnotd 
IHD iu n fithK> [Mviititiu witlk the other oflicrrs of the Untnt, 
wbu wciD nut to be expected to imderstand what Was aty 
inimriiMii ilk adontiu^ this mude of procedure. 

Bv t^jivf ». did you gain their confidence ? — I believe I WB9 
•dutiltnl fully inlu ilieir coufidcnee upon all points. Tbcm 
WM uo( A iui>di-mciuiuur that 1 could not wholly be acquainted 

I w^ u>tiou iitquiry. 'lliey fouad out that my <d>jcct in know- 
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these matters was Bot to punish, but to help them to do 
letter, and consequently they soon came to me as a friend to 
!ek asKistaace. This mode of commuoicating with them 
;emed to create great aatunishment. The higgesl thief 
mongst them, the tmnsported convict, was as candid as any 
1 tlie whole group ; and if he had remained, I rather think I 
ight have hopes of reclaiming him. As their characters 
lually impro'red, I was enabled to draw the line of duty 
.ore rigidly, and to enforce stricter discipline, having always 
le opinion of the school with me ftoia the commencement. 
Things that now would be conceded as perfectly correct 
ould have been at that time fielt exceedingly arhitrary ; and 
commanding them would have caused me to he classed in 
minds with the pauper- superinten dents they prerioudy 
lad. They had been treated with great caprice on many 
iccaaions hy those to whose charge they were committed, but 
re was certainly a great deal to try the temper of the per- 
.3 who had had the previous management of them. As 
proceeded in cBtabliahing entirely new relations between 
Gie children and myself, the Board of Guardians found it 
ioessary to prevent any capricious interference with the 
uldren on the part of any of the officers, * * 
As respects the instruction of the school, ivere you able to 
ike advantage of those moral expedients to render that 
letruction at&active, and to procure habits of application ? — 
ly first getting an opinion formed amongst them of the great 
nportance of the various matters I proposed to ^ve them, 
Bad not being ansious to have immediate application without 
conviction in theii' mindSj I found that ultimately we 
raade more progress, and that they became very assiduouB 
indeed in striving to obtain knowledge ; and they soon showed 
a capabihty of acquiring more school learning than was neces- 
sary with their prospects in life. They speedily developed 
H necessity for some employment in industry to accompany 
the moral and technical school training. * * 

Mr. Green was desirous to add the following written state- 
ment to his evidence : — * * 

Previously to the formation, of the Union, the majority of 
the children had been kept in the workhouses of their respective 
parishes, under the superintendence of some of the adult 
paupers, subjected to alternations of neglect, and of capricious 
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jIjbIi ft mere external and compiUsory discipline, a disci- 
1 with which their convictions were not in accordflnoe, 
would have been to do very little indeed. It was of primary 
importance to convince them that their well-heing was the 
object really sought, and that the meana adopted were the 
best calculated for that purpose ; to weaken in them also the 
admiration for aucceasful miachievoua petty cunning, and to 
bring out their hitherto dormant sympathies for the just and 
true. To form, in short, a pubhc opinion that should be in 
accordance with the law, and thus render obedience to it 
jpltainable. To gain their confitlecce, and to destroy the tacit 
Bonfederacy according to which they supported each other in 
U cases against whatever power they were subject to, it was 
Ecesaary for a time to deal very leniently with numerous 
regularities, to attack at first only such coses as would allow 
. successful appeal at once to the general conscience, and 
wait, in many instances, for the enforcement of more rigid 
notions of duty, till we had moral convictions more enlightened 
and more firmly founded. Esperience amply verified the 
correctness of these notions. I had, almost from the first, 
the entire confidence of tlie hoys : not a misdemeanor, grave 
or shght, was at any time committed, of which I could not be 
fully informed upon inquiry : as'd thus, by knowing intimately 
the habits of thinking and feeling of the boys, be prepared 
always to speak home to them, instead of beating the wind by 
appealing to sentiments undeveloped in them, or to principles 
and convictions not in accordance with those they had formed, 
As by degrees t felt the confidence of the children in the 
rectitude of the intentions towards them become firmer, and 
perceived their sense of justice tn develop itself, I was enabled 
to draw closer tlie limits of the discipline adopted among 
them. We have at this time got rid of the more mffianiy 
and corrupted boys whom I found among them at the com- 
mencement, and have softened down the characters of the 
remainder ao far, thnt although we are still liable to the con- 
tinual influx of perverted and wrongly- principled minds, they 
are never in force enough to bear up against the public opinion 
in the school, and collect no partisans. * * 

" Workhouse, Greenwich Union. 
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was in a very deplorable state, and the diildren all bul 
they ought to have been. The two sexes, however, presented 
u complete contrast. The Tioys were in a state of the most 
degrading' subjection ; ao mach so, that no one durst move at 
any time from one part of the Echool-room to another but on 
tip- toe : nor speak, except in. a whisper. To express a. wish 
was constructed into disaffection to the powere that loere — to 
utter a complaint, into open rebellion. How they felt towards 
their superintendent in such circumstances and under such 
treatment can be no hard matter to divine ; but whatever 
their feelings were, they were effectually swept off by the 
most unsparing use of the birch, applied in the most degmdiog 
form. The only feeling I ever saw them express towards 
their former superintendents wa£ their hooting and hissing 
the last of them upon hia being removed to Woolwich ■work- 
house ; and then, being free from bodily fear, so far as hissing 
and hooting goes, they were unsparing in their execratioiisi' 
Previously they had conducted themselves as you would 
expect of persons in perpetual fear of the inquisition, so that 
it was not to be wondered at the only feeling in the hoys* 
minds was suspicion and hatred, and the only features of iJieir 
character, cowering meanness and unfathomable deceit, when 
we reflect upon the deseripljons of persons to whose care they 
had been committed, and the treatment they experienced itt 
their hands. * * 

"The change in the children's conduct, since the change 
in their circumiftances, though slow, has been, I am happy to 
say, very great, both morally and intellectually. The boys 
are now open in their manners and straightforward in their 
dealings. Iliey no longer persist in denying a fault to tiwt 
last moment. Deep blushes and a spontaneous confession 
tdl better things of their hearts. They have made mote 
intellectual even than moral improvement. There are 100 
and odd boys learning to write, and many of them write vety 
well. Bat the greatest moral change has been amoi^ 6a 
girls ; they were worse than the boys when we came amOdg 
them, at least openly worse. But now they indeed surpftu 
the boys. I could multiply instances of the improvement in 
their behaviour to their superiors, and in other respects. 
Upon our first going among them, they, to a girl, combined 
to duobey, to annoy us, and to conceal one another's guiltt i 
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n all ore submiasion, and emalous in their endeaTours to 
Fgtun our confidence and esteem. The defaulter is generaJly 
the informer, und at worst, makes a frank confession, and 
instead of showing contempt as formerly, the severest punish- 
ment we can inflict, except solitary confinement for some 
obdurate ones, is to set them up in front of the gallery, t«ll 
their fault, and exhort the rest not to fallow their example. 
The greatest reward, to mention the conduct of any one as 
being worthy of imitation. I haye seen them lately, when 
reported for misconduct, shed tears more iargily though 
aware no great punishment would he put upon tliem. than 
they would for the seyerest panishment wc could lufiict. 
1845, 11.400—111. 

The present masters [of the School of Industry] 

describe the moral state of the bays, when they first took the 
management of them, as at a very low point. They were 
obedient ; but their obedience had been inspired by frequent 
and irregular corporal punishments inflicted by various persons 
about the establishment, without due check. They were, 
consequently, suspicious and deceitful. Many at first, the 
head master states, were in th-e habit of endeavouring to 
evade coming into school by rubbing their eyes, in order to 
create inflammation. Instances of lying and thieving from 
each other are still frequent,' Quarrelling and the uae of 
improper language were not uncommon, but are now checked. 
When they were first taken out for a walk, so such suspicion 
prevailed as to the treatmunt they were about to receive in 
the new establishment, that 20 of them absconded. These 
were precisely the same faults which were apparent at Nor- 
wood when the new arrangements were first introduced there 
in 1839. * * It is to be hoped that a similar improve- 
ment in the tone of feeling and moral principle will by degrees 
make itself visible here, A sinailar mode of management is 
at work, a mild, yet firm discipline : a mode of instruction 
which aims at opening their minds and influencing their 
dispositions ; and a kind treatment, which induces a feeling- 
of confidence In their masters and in those set over them. 
Their hearts and minds appear to be responding to this man- 
agement 1 they are becoming more frank and truthful, and 
are already much more docile, being readily controlled with a 
' a sign. No angry threats are. used towards them. 
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and all punishments oa the »pur of the moment are forbidden. 
Slight corporal puniehment^, if necessary, are administered 
nfter the school has been diamisaed by tlie master alone. All 
instances of flag^ng will be entered !n a book, according to 
the regulations of the Commisaioners. E^ery occurrence of 
the day which may be made the subject of useful remark, is 
commented upon by the head master after evening prayers. 
1846. II. 279—282. 

"All will readily concede that it is moft important that the 
children should not be left to themselves during the hours of 
recreation, and that some of the masters should be generally 
amongst them. * * It is, moreover, much to be wished 
that tlicse poor and unfortunate children should he taught to 
know and feel, that however dark and cheerless their lot may 
be, they have a friend who Eympalhizes with them, aod to 
whom they can unbosom their hearts, and tell their sorrows, 
trials, and temptations. But if we would have them in after- 
life act upon these priadples, and realize the blessedness of 
spiritual advice and guidance, we must be^n the training of 
them whilst under our own immediate care. We must teach 
them that we are their ynVnrfs, who love them, and whose 
whole heart's desire it is to do them good in every possible 
sense of the word ; and to this end we must employ every 
means by which we can gain confidence and win regard. 
Now, however kind we, the chaplains, may be, when giving 
our lessons, we can never persuade them that we are their 
friends, unless we show that we are so in reality and in truth, 
by mingling with them at other hours than those of mere 
professional intercourse." 1846, II. 297, 298. 

"The word 'education' has been misunderstood, its ori^nal 
meaning lost sight of, and its full and solemn import scarcely, 
or ever, realized. Heretofore, those who could read and write, 
and cast up accounts, deemed themselves fidly competent to 
undertake the office of schoolmasters ; and when children had 
been taught thc^e things, and that, too, in a strangely unsatis- 
factory manner, they were sent forth into the world as fitted 
for the stations they were to fill in after-hfe. Noble exceptions, 
of course, there have been many, but I am now speaking ai 
general &cts, and more especially schoolmasters for the child- 
ren of the poor. Light, however, has been gradually breaking 
in upon us, and at length a conviction has seized bold of men's 



wniis that education ig something far higlief and hoUer than 
; that it ia, in a word, the formation of the moral and 
s character, the training and disciphne of the heart, 
ind not the mere cultivation of the intellectual powers. As 
e opinions have gained ground (and though the progress 
i truth be slow, conquer it must) more correct and Mriptural 

^■viewB of the schoolmaaters' office have obtained. Too high a 
view cannot be taken. The making or marring of a nation is 
in the hands of the instructors of the youth of the land." 

Mr. Flower adverts to several other useful topics of refleiion . 
and reminds them that " 'A holy life is the best teacher.' Your 
example cannot be lost. It will have an influence we cannot 
over-value. For if it be'true that Christiana at large are the 
salt of the earth — lights of the world — with how much greater 
intensity do these passages npply to you, seeing that your whole 
time will he spent among these children, and your every action, 
word, and look carefully watched and weighed by them. And 
be well assured that, if there he not the closest possible agree- 
ment between your principles and practise, it matters not how 
skilful and indefatigable you are, all your labours will be as 
water spilt upon the ground. Children are quick- sighted, 
and will not be long in detecting hypocrisy, and discovering 
ioconsistency, however slight. Fix deeply in your minds 
these noble statements of two wise men : ' Your t«aching can 
take no deep root, nnleas you first practise what you teach.' 
"Moral instructions have no weight nor influence, when they 
are supported neither by clear principles nor good example ' 
And remembering this, and acting thus, rest your souls with 
trustful hope upon that moat comfortable promise, "Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.' " * * 

"You must prepare your minds to receive many under your 
care who have become apt pupils of vice and immorality 
before they arrive here ; the offspring, in many cases, of 
parents steeped in ignorance, in misery, and perhaps in vice, 
reduced by squalid poverty, and want of common necessaries, 
to the lowest degradation. You must not, therefore, feel 
surprised if they appear to lack many of the more refined 
sympatihies and af ections of more fevoured humanity. Having 
been daOy practised in habits, and accustomed to scenes tlw 

—very reverse of what should be presented for their imitatioDaj 
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^^Brhat wander if Uiey ore neither virtuou* nnr ronral ? 
^^Msrly aa«ocin.tious have been of the worst kind. — their edql 
^Htton have liei^ii the youthful denizens, immature in 
' mature in vice, of the wretched ooorta nnd alleys of t 
birth-place. Should we judge them by the same standard we 
should apply to thoue who have enjoyed from their earliest 
T^earB the advantage of the tendereat parental care and nurture, 
ud who have had but to imitate the example aet them to 
irise and virtuous ? Should we not rattier make every 
possible allowance for the follies and vicea of the unfortunate 
neings I have described f Should we not attempt their gmdnal 
wovery and reformation by tlie most gentle lAeana, and with 
U patience and forbearance, ever remembering that, sunk and 
icioua aa they are, they are yet children of a oomroon parent, 
pflibjects of the compassion and love of the Father of all ? * * 
'n carrying out such views aa those 1 have stated, 1 would 
Bake every department of the Institution a separate training 
■ School. The field, the garden, the stable, the farm yard, the 
kitchen, the laundry, equally with the school-room and the 
play-ground. In the unrestrained intereouree of the place of 
recreation, and amid the daily lahoura of the workshop, the 
watchfbl care of the trainer rauat detect, and kindly point out, 
violations of the principles inculated in the Bible lesaon of the 
school ; enforcing the necessity for self-examination ajod 
watehfulness. Every boy must be taught to make and mend 
his own clothing, to do a little carpentry, to cultivate success- 
fiilly a plot of ground, groom a horse, and rear a pig. His 
body should be inured by athletic sports and exercises, as well 
as by periodical labour proportioned to his strength, to the 
life of toil which is to procure for him hia daily bread. In 
the intelletual department of the Institution, hia judgment 
should be formed, and hia reasoning powers awakened and 
expanded. * * 

"The legirimate object of all punishment is the reformation 
of the offender. That correction fails whiclt does not accom- 
plish this : and I cannot help believing that there are few 
cases where kind and conciliatory treatment would not be 
more successful than an appeal to physical force. Some of 
our children have been accustomed to no control, or have 
been intimidated into something approaching to obedience by 
—Tiolent measures. It is easy to see that these will not at first 
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appreciate the new principles on which they are treated ; they 
will perhaps misunderstcmd your unwillingness to punish for 
inability to do so, and will annoy you by repeated acts of 
insubordination and insolence. This may, it is true, distress 
and weary you in no slight degree, but yet my earnest advice 
to you in such cases is this ; by all means maintain unruffled 
serenity of temper, bear low their annoyances with perfect 
coolness ; labour to impress flem with the conviction that all 
your restrictions and regulations are for the general good, 
that disobedience to them would injuriously affect the welfare 
of their little community ; above all, inculcating the true 
principle of Christian obedience, that to rebel against those 
set over us by Divine Providence, is to rebel against God. 
By perseverence in such means as these, although you may 
not so rapidly produce the state of discipline you desire, you 
will succeed in obtaining, eventually, a sound and healthy 
tone of feeling, the eflfect of which will be, a cheerful recog- 
nition of your authority. * * 

*' In order to elevate the character of your children, you must 
be much with them, must mingle your sympathies with theirs, 
enter heartily into their little pains and pleasures, bear long 
with the froward, gently chide the erring, kindly cheer the 
weak, instilling by degrees, as opportunity may serve, correct 
views and principles of action, and labouring incessantly to 
produce a health^ habit of thought among them." 1846. II. 
303-- 309." 



